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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 







NE of our most recent books on com- 
mon misuse of words contains in its 
preface an assertion worthy of ac- 
ceptation, and whose truth has not 
been sufficiently recognized. It is 
said that information acquired from 
books about language, even from the books that 
as a whole are generally accurate and authoritative, 
is not always correct, and that most of the books are 
superficial or warped by personal prejudice and whims. 

The work in which this is found purports to be a 
list of all the words criticised in all the reputable books 
on verbal errors that came within its author’s reach — 
he names thirty-three of them —‘‘ with 3,000 references 
and quotations, and the ruling of the dictionaries,’’ and 
with the verdict of each author. What is promised is 
by no means fully given. 

All the books on the subject seem to be character- 
ized mainly by inadequacy of treatment, selection of 
topics without definite plan, and expression of mere 
personal notions. What the careftl student most needs 
is the exposition of authoritative opinion and practice, 
especially where real authorities differ. As the alpha- 
betical arrangement is almost universal in treatises on 
words, one of the matters most worthy of attention is 
the very first that would be treated if it were not com- 
monly omitted. Discrimination between the proper 
and ‘‘an’’ is perplexing in many 


” 


uses of ‘‘a 
instances, yet the writer’ has never seen—even in a 
dictionary —a statement sufficiently clear to give a 
basis of choice in every instance. 

It is because of such inadequacy in existing treatises 
that we have determined upon publishing a series of 
articles under the title given to this one. It is our pur- 

* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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BY F. HORACE 


TEALL, 

pose, not to descant upon every word that is ever mis- 
understood or misused, but to select a number of words 
that are likely to cause perplexity because of actual 
possible difference of opinion as to their proper use. 
Many words are bothersome sometimes merely because 
some persons do not know as much as every one should 
know about them. They are generally defined accu- 
rately in the dictionaries, and the proper and profitable 
procedure for a person who really wishes to know about 
them is to consult a dictionary. 

One of the locutions that are not sufficiently under- 
stood is ‘‘their several ways.’’ A compositor had 
‘‘three several’’ in his copy recently, and took it to the 
proofreader with the question, ‘‘ What do you suppose 
should be here instead of ‘several’ ? He was very 
much surprised when told that the word was right as 
written. Another compositor asked for a geography 
when he wished a gazetteer. Still another asked if 
‘*bureaucracy’’ should not be ‘‘ bureauocracy,’’ saying 
that he asked because all the words he knew with such 


ending had ‘‘ocracy.’’ These three compositors were 
not stupid or ignorant; they were just average men. 
Erroneous notions about words are not uncommon 


among editors. One that is very common is particu- 


‘larly noticeable in the many stories of suffocation by 


gas that are printed in the newspapers. It is only when 
a person is killed that we find a statement of asphyxia- 
tion, as if one could not be asphyxiated without dying. 
One who is overcome by gas or choked in any way so 
as to be unconscious is asphyxiated. While this is 
nearly always fatal, many asphyxiated persons are 
resuscitated. The restriction of the word to extreme 
cases is not good. Lexicographers do not mention 
death in defining the words, except that Webster’s 
International Dictionary speaks of ‘‘ apparent death.”’ 
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In Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Moses, His Life and Times,”’’ it is 
said that Aaron felt ‘‘inexpressedly’’ shocked at 
Miriam’s leprosy. Every one should know that the 
proper word is ‘‘ inexpressibly.’’ 
printed to be right, the sense would be that Aaron did 
not express his feeling; the real meaning is that he 
Such errors as this in books are 


ce 


Supposing the word 


could not express it. 
mainly due to inefficient proofreading. 

How are the two forms of the indefinite article to be 
distinguished in use? The rule that ‘‘a’’ is to be used 
before a consonant and ‘‘an’’ before a vowel sound is 
commonly known, but opinions differ in the application 
Webster’s International Dictionary prefers 
in all instances of faint or 


of the rule. 
‘‘an_ historical,’’ and ‘‘an 
missing aspiration, but says only that it is often so used, 
not that it must be. The Standard and the Century say 
‘‘a historical,’ etc., and say that the other usage is 
mainly English. In the Standard Dictionary we find 
‘‘a herb,’’ with aspiration, though the word ‘‘herb’’ is 
commonly pronounced as if spelled ‘‘erb.’’ Another 
word whose initial is dropped by many speakers is 
‘‘humble.’’ Of course when this is thought right 
‘‘an’’ should be used before it ; but probably more 
good speakers aspirate the word and say ‘‘a humble.”’ 
The dictionaries prefer aspiration. Thus we see that 
neither method of treating the words in question can 
truly be called error, so far as authorities are concerned; 
but it may be stated that American authorities strongly 
favor the use of ‘‘a’’ before any aspiration, even when 


” 


the latter is faint. 
‘*An one,”’ 
an’’ are real errors, because the nouns begin with 


‘an union,’ and all similar uses of 


consonant sounds. 

Sometimes the intended sense demands repetition of 
the article, to assure an understanding that two or 
more objects are spoken of, and not two or more qual- 
ifications of one object. Thus, ‘‘a brown and white 
means one coat, and ‘‘a brown and a white 
‘‘a brown coat and a white coat’’) means 


coat”’ 
coat’’ (or 
two coats. 
suggested itself, and the difference of sense is so obvious 
that very little thought is necessary for distinction; but 
it is adduced as typical, to exemplify a principle that is 
often violated in writing. 

‘* Abbreviate’’ is defined in all the dictionaries with- 
out real differentiation from ‘‘abridge,’’ ‘‘ contract,’’ 
‘*shorten,’’ ‘‘epitomize,’’ ‘‘ curtail,’’ ‘‘ reduce,’’ ‘‘ con- 
dense,’’ ‘‘ cut down,’’ or other similar words. Indeed, 
in the Century Dictionary one of its definitions is, 
‘*To make shorter by contraction or omission of a part.’’ 
The same confusion appears in the treatment of nouns 
derived from these words; and this lack of discrimina- 
tion undoubtedly arises from confusion in the use of the 
words, as in the following by Bacon: ‘‘It is one thing 


Our example is merely the simplest that 


’ 


to abbreviate by contracting, another by cutting off.’’ 
Now, while abbreviating is literally shortening in any 
way, contracting is literally ‘‘ drawing together,’’ and 
one thing cannot be drawn ‘‘together’’; if one thing is 
contracted, it is the ends (two parts) that are drawn. 
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Consequently, ‘‘abbreviate’’ and ‘‘contract’’ are not 
literally synonymous. Such distinction, or its equiva- 
lent, exists between ‘‘abbreviate’’ and any of the other 
words instanced. 

It is well worth while, for the sake of clearness, to 
distinguish the words carefully in use, even if no careful 
discrimination had been made already. But it is not 
unlikely that sufficient research would prove beyond 
cavil that such distinction as that which follows is made 
by careful writers. 

We should say that we abbreviate only when we cut 
off a part, whether the beginning or the ending, and it 
would be better to restrict the word by applying it only 
to the shortening of a word. If we make a writing 
shorter we abridge, condense, epitomize, or cut it down, 
according to circumstances more or less fixedly indicat- 
ing the proper choice of a word. Yet, when anything 
is said to be abbreviated, meaning simply that it is made 
shorter, it cannot truthfully be said that the word is used 
erroneously ; the fault is ambiguity, and it is a real 
fault, though not a real error. 


(7o be continued.) 
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THE PROPRIETOR BECOMES A TOURIST. 

NO. IV.— BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 
HE old man whom I referred to in my last letter 
was so thoroughly worn out and disheartened that 

he was in a condition and position to accede to almost 
any plan which might be proposed for the betterment of 
either his bodily or financial conditions. Upon my 
giving to him an inkling of my true position, and show- 
ing my desire to do what I could for him, he readily 
assented to turn the whole concern over to my manage- 
ment, to do with it as I saw fit, even to the point of 
disposing of it. He sorrowfully admitted that as he was 
then situated he was barely able to support himself, and 
as he was getting old he could not expect to work much 
longer. 

Providing him with a railroad ticket and sufficient 
money to last for a two months’ trip to the country, the 
old man was sent to one of the country places where I 
had stopped while I was rusticating such a short time 
previously. His gratitude as he thanked me for my 
unusual interest was touching to see, and amply repaid 
me for whatever effort I might be called upon to put 
forth in his behalf. He promised to write to me in his 
absence. 

After seeing the proprietor off, I returned to the 
office of which I was now the sole manager with power 
to act in whatever capacity I saw fit. 

A casual survey of the office brought to light an old 
Washington hand press which appeared not to have 
been used for some time, an old foot power quarter- 
medium job press, and a considerable quantity of type, 
both body and job. The type was all much the worse 
for wear, and much of it was wanting in sorts. My 
first official act was the purchase of a strong small store 
box at the modest outlay of 5 cents. Into this box was 












































ruthlessly dumped about fifteen fonts of type — spaces, 
quads and all — after I had found that they were not cast 
on the point system. The box was promptly nailed up 
and carted off to the station, having been addressed to 
a type foundry where I had an account. 

A dozen fonts of type were then ordered, being 
careful to select plain faces which would not go out of 
style soon and which would wear well. 

As stated previously, the location of the office was 
good, the building being but a short distance from the 
main street of the town. The office was in the. base- 
ment, which, although sufficiently large, was woefully 
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remainder. The old type which was sent to the type 
foundry made a considerable credit for the purchase of 
new type or other material. 

I found upon correspondence with the secondhand 
dealers that the Washington hand press would not net 
much after the necessary repairs were made and the 
freight was paid. While trying to decide what disposal 
was to be made of it, an idea for its use presented itself 
to me, and the idea was acted upon. A local painter 
was procured who gave it a coat of bronze such as is 
used by plumbers in covering steam pipes, and the old 
press shone with resplendence. The frisket was replaced 


U 


iia 


From painting by Henry Bacon. 





THE ARRIVAL OF THE PILOT. 


wanting in light, which is almost as necessary for the 
conduct of the printing business as money. The room 
on the first floor in the front of the building was vacant, 
and upon inquiry of the landlord it was found that it 
could be rented for a reasonable rental. I decided to 
lease it, and in doing so put the landlord’s fears at rest 
by paying three months’ rent in advance. 

Next a carpenter was found who constructed a light 
wooden partition, making an inclosure of about one- 
fourth of the original room to serve as an office. The 
front door opened directly into this office, and the 
window opening into it was left as it originally was, but 
the windows looking out from the room which was to 
serve as the workroom were each treated to a coat of 
white paint over each pane of glass. This served as a 
check to the curious and did not materially lessen their 
efficiency for the purpose of lighting the room. 

In the next few days I sorted out from the plant 
what I thought worth saving and disposed of the 





by a board just fitting the frame. On this board a neat 
plain sign was painted : 
ISAAC LONGWOOD, 
PRINTER. 
Established 
1848. 

The last line caused me considerable thought. I 
made inquiries concerning the age of the rival office of 
the town, and found that it was of comparatively recent 
origin, and as everybody knew that Isaac was an old 
man I concluded that I had set the date back suff- 
ciently far to acquaint the public with the fact that 
Isaac ‘‘ had come to stay.’’ The back of the frisket I 
had painted with the same words, but as they would 
have appeared had they been caused by an offsetted 
impression. The result was at once striking and realis- 
tic. When the moving and alterations in the office 
were done I. had my sign moved out on the pavement 
and erected ona platform. Some folks, who had not 
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yet heard of the old man’s having left town, when they 
saw the old press in its gay attire at once circulated the 
report that the old man’s mind had failed him, and that 
he was preparing his old press to share with him a 


glorious hereafter. 
(To be continued.) 
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DESIGNING A PIECE OF PRINTING. 
BY PAUL NATHAN, OF THE LOTUS PRESS, 

HE job compositor who can with pencil and paper 
quickly lay out a rough design of a piece of print- 
ing has an immense advantage over his fellow-workmen. 
He can in this way make every minute of his time profit- 
able to his employer, and he can earn-a larger salary 
than the average journeyman. There will be no need 
of setting the work to find that it is unsatisfactory to the 


are particularly appropriate. The selection of the type 
is suiiable to the subject and the colors are adapted to 
Easter. The matter was not specially written to suit 
the design — the design was made to accommodate the 
matter. We wanted to send a reminder to the churches 
and we wrote it simply and to the point. Had it been a 
circular intended for some other field it would have been 
differently treated, although it might have contained the 
same number of lines and words. The pencil sketch 
gave a very fair idea of the proportions and general 
design of the finished work, and any customer could 
readily understand at a glance if he was shown by a 
specimen book what was meant by ‘‘ Bradley’? and 
and the kind of border and ornaments that 
In laying out the work for 


‘* Jenson ”’ 
were intended to be used. 
his own guidance, the compositor would not need to 
give so much attention to the writing out of the details; 











* Easter om 


as possible. 








We have a number of designs, 
appropriate for Easter Programmes, which 


may be used by our customers without 
additional cost. 
We make a specialty of CHURCH 
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1. THE ORIGINAL Copy. 


customer. A job that will require hours to set can be 
roughly sketched in a few minutes and altered with an 
eraser instead of distributing the type and resetting the 
job. Without the necessary training and _ instruction 
the compositor would find it impossible to handle his 
work in this manner, but the great advantage would 
amply compensate him for any time spent in learning to 
master it. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has asked me to give a prac- 
tical illustration of the way we handle our orders. To 
do this I have taken a little Easter circular and give a 
reproduction of (1) the original copy, (2) the lay-out, 
and (3) the proof; the finished work the reader must 
try in picture to his mind’s eye. All the ornaments, 


rules and borders were printed in gold, and the type 
matter in light olive-green on a white wedding paper, 
size of sheet 534 by. 6% inches, with a half inch margin 
It will be noticed that the design and colors 


all around. 
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2. THE LAy-ouT. 


he would only require to indicate the relative positions 
and approximate proportions of the different parts of the 
job. In designing the work for another compositor, 
however, it would be necessary to do it more carefully. 
In our place the work is all designed before it is given 
to the compositor. In this way we can maintain the 
standard of our work and we do not have to trust to the 
judgment of the compositor. It is necessary for us to 
designate all the details. 

Appropriateness of type and color are very essential 
in artistic printing. The simple fact that a certain com- 
bination of colors is pleasing to the eye is not always 
sufficient warrant for using it — there are occasions when 
certain colors are perfectly correct and anything different 
would be extremely unsuitable. The appropriate selec- 
tion, also, of type and ornaments is often very essential 
and adds that little touch of skill that easily distinguishes 
the artistic from the commonplace. There are some 
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types and ornaments (as well as some colors) that might 
be called neutral, that are adaptable to nearly all kinds 
of work, but the printer who must confine his efforts to 
a limited field because of a lack of knowledge is seri- 
ously handicapped. There will always be a sameness 
about his work and he will find himself in a ‘‘rut.”’ 
His customers will tire of getting the same general style 
and perhaps seek elsewhere for a change. The young 
printer who wants to learn how to ‘‘lay out’’ his work 
artistically must learn that there are no ‘‘ short cuts’’ to 
art. He must compare good work with ordinary work 
and try to find out what it is that makes the difference; 
a knowledge of drawing is essential; a study of harmony 
and contrast of colors is necessary ; the eye must be 
cultivated to estimate proportion, balance and symmetry. 
Because it requires application and study is one reason 
why there are not more tasteful printers, and also a good 
reason why it will profit any ambitious printer to give 
his time to acquiring the necessary ‘‘ know how’’— it 
pays employer and employe. 
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ELECTROTYPING — THE BATH, 
NO. S. PARTRIDGE, 
B tits depositing bath for electrotyping in copper con- 
sists of a solution of blue vitriol acidulated with 


V.— BY C. 


sulphuric acid.. Copper sulphate, blue vitriol, or blue 
stone, as it is variously termed, forms crystals which 
when unadulterated are pure blue in color and cannot be 
mistaken for any.other chemical. A green tinge indi- 
cates the presence of sulphate of iron and should be 


rejected. While the color is a sufficient guide to the 





Fic. 4.— ELECTROTYPER’S DEPOSITING VAT. 


purity of the sulphate it may be further tested by boil- 
ing a small quantity of the solution with a little nitric 
acid and adding spirits of ammonia in excess. The 
presence of iron will be indicated by brown flakes. 
Distilled water or filtered ‘rain water should, if possible, 
be used in making the solution. If rain or distilled 
water cannot be conveniently obtained, weil or lake 
water will answer, but should always be thoroughly 
boiled and filtered. 

Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) for acidulating the 
solution should be used pure and concentrated. The 
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crude acid contains arsenic which renders it unfit for use 
in electrotyping solutions. The pure acid has a specific 
gravity of 1.84. It may be recognized by mixing one 
part with twenty-five parts of distilled water and com- 
pounding with a few drops of barium chloride, when a 
white precipitate will be formed. In diluting acid with 
water it should always be added to the water very slowly 
and with constant stirring, as the heat generated by the 
contact of the acid and water might otherwise be suffi- 
cient to cause a dangerous explosion. Sulphuric acid 
is exceedingly corrosive and should always be kept in 
glass bottles or carboys. 

The copper solution is the least troublesome of all 
electrolytes. While some baths require accurate pro- 
portionment, the use of distilled water, and even an 
exact degree of temperature for their successful opera- 
tion, the copper bath may be widely varied in propor- 
tion and will work well under considerable variation of 
temperature. Nevertheless, there are certain limits of 
proportionment which must be observed to obtain rapid 
deposition of a good quality of copper; for, while the 
rate of deposition depends very largely on the strength 
of current, it is essential that the solution be constituted 
to work in harmony with the current. The essential 
qualities of the solution are to present the least possible 
resistance to the electric current and to dissolve the 
anode with the same rapidity with which the copper 
A solu- 
tion of copper sulphate without the addition of acid 
will conduct electricity, but its resistance is such that 
a very strong current is required to overcome it. Von 
Hiibl found that the minimum current density per 
square foot of cathode in a fifteen-per-cent blue vitriol 
solution without acidulation is 24.1 amperes, while the 
same solution with six per cent sulphuric acid added 
required but 13.9 amperes. But while it is thus shown 
that the addition of sulphuric acid lessens the resistance 
of the solution, there remains a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the maximum quantity of acid which may be 


from the solution is deposited on the cathode. 


employed to advantage. 

It is not difficult to. prepare a solution which with a 
moderate current will deposit copper of good quality at 
a moderate speed. As an evidence of this fact it may 
be stated that it would be difficult to find two solutions 
exactly similar, the variations extending from twelve to 
twenty-two per cent blue vitriol, and from two to eight 
per cent acid. However, there is no question but that 
a moderately rich solution is preferable and even neces- 
sary for rapid work. A solution poor in copper will 
deposit quickly, but the shells are apt to be porous and 
granular. On the other hand, a solution too rich in 
copper will deposit slowly and in crystalline form. 
Deposits of this nature are specially noticeable when a 
weak current’ is employed, and it is also noteworthy 
that a poor solution is much more apt to produce gran- 
ular deposits when the current is strong. From these 
facts it appears that a richer solution may be employed 
with a strong than with a weak current. Almost any 
kind of a solution, within reasonable limits, will do good 
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work if the current strength is adapted to work in har- 
mony with it. That is to say, by observing the quality 
of copper deposited and increasing or decreasing the 
current strength as the conditions demand. For in- 
stance, if a pulverulent deposit is obtained it is an indi- 
cation that the current is too strong or the solution too 
weak, and the defect may be most easily remedied by 
reducing the current strength either by means of a 
switchboard or by decreasing the speed of the dynamo. 
On the other hand, a crystalline, brittle deposit indi- 
cates a weak current or a rich solution, and may be 
remedied by increasing the dynamo speed. However, 
if rapid deposition is desired the solution must be con- 
stituted to work with a strong current, and defects in 
the deposit should be remedied, so far as possible, by 
changing the solution rather than the dynamo, inas- 
much as a reduction in the speed of the machine would 
retard the rate of deposition. Of course, there are 
well-defined limits to the current strength which may 
be effectively employed with any solution, and it should 
be the object of the operator to determine the highest 
effective point of harmony between the two. With 
the bath at rest, a fourteen to sixteen per cent solution 
acidulated with two to three per cent sulphuric acid and 
a current density of fifteen to eighteen amperes per 
square foot has been found most satisfactory. An agi- 
tated solution may be made somewhat richer if a 
stronger current be employed, say eighteen to twenty 
per cent blue vitriol and three to six per cent acid. 

The depositing vat for the copper solution should be 
solidly constructed of pine or whitewood planks bolted 
together and lined with sheet lead united at the corners 
by ‘‘burning’’ or melting the sheets together. Solder- 
ing will not answer, as the acid in the solution will 
attack the solder, and soon eat its way through. The 
vat should preferably be partitioned into two compart- 
ments, in order that the dynamo may be operated in 
series, as previously described. It is essentia! also that 
the vat shall be of ample size. The resistance 
sented to the electric current by the solution is enor- 
mous, and only a great area will compensate for its lack 
of conductivity. At least 100 gallons of solution 
should be provided for each twenty feet of cathode sur- 
A convenient size and shape of deposit- 
The length is 60 inches, 
It will contain 


pre- 


face exposed. 
ing vat is shown in Fig. 4. 
width 30 inches, and depth 26 inches. 
about 200 gallons of solution, and will accommodate 
about ten cases of average size in each compartment. 

In mixing the solution the vat should be about two- 
thirds filled with rain, distilled or boiled water. The 
blue vitriol may be conveniently dissolved by suspending 
it in cheese-cloth bags just under the surface of the 
water. As the water becomes saturated it will sink to 
the bottom of the vat, and should be frequently stirred 
and tested with a Baiime hydrometer. When 14 or 
15 degrees is indicated on the instrument the bags 
of vitriol may be removed and sulphuric acid added to 
the solution, with constant stirring, until the reading of 
the hydrometer is increased two or three degrees. 
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This solution will work well with a moderate current. 
If the current strength is more than 20 amperes per 
square foot, the solution may be enriched by the addi- 
tion of blue vitriol to the extent of two or three degrees, 
and if required as many degrees of acid may also be 
added. 

The solution should be well stirred, and may be used 
at once, although it usually works better after standing 


a few day Ss. (To be continued.) 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
NO. VI.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


fy is difficult for the amateur to realize the value of a 

line as fully as the art student realizes it. We give 
an illustration of the first laying in or placing of a fig- 
ure, as done in the Parisian art schools. The student 
who works for months and months in this manner sees 
a meaning in an artist’s lines that the casual observer 
misses. Here, for example, all the lines on the arm 
represent swellings which are not merely temporary but 
are organic, belonging to every arm. So also with the 
cross lines on the abdomen; they are not as one might 
expect, chance lines, but divide the trunk into organic 
parts. Any figure taking this pose would show some 
such lines, or rather the body would divide itself into 
some such parts which would produce the wrinkles 
which these lines represent; no matter whether he were 
older or younger, stouter or thinner, the markings 
would be in about the same place. When we come to the 
analyzation of the human face this fact of representing 
parts of the body by lines that are not outlines —i. e., 
not contour lines — will be still clearer to you. Now, 
the point we want to make is that the method of 
‘‘ placing ’’ objects, recommended in the last chapter, 
is not a mere process of procedure in drawing, but is 
quite as important a mental training as the making of 
the most intricate outline—in fact, for the printer-drafts- 
man it is more important than the latter. If you wish 
to make a poster design, it is better that you should 
know how to place ‘‘the elements’’ of a branch of 
oak or ivy than that you should draw the veination 
of the leaves or the delicate modeling of the stems, 
because if printed in flat tones it is the big character- 
istics — showing the difference between an ivy leaf and 
an oak leaf — that you need to secure. Therefore, in all 
your preliminary sketching do not work carelessly, 
because you are finally going to rub out your placing 
lines; but rather try to see how much likeness to the 
object you can get by the most economical means in 
your very placing of the object. In the man’s arm, for 
example, even the inexperienced draftsman, who might 
not see the correctness of the drawing in the man’s 
trunk, can realize that we have here the swelling of the 
deltoid, the curve of the biceps, the extreme width at 
the elbow, and the inside lines which mark bones and 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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muscles at the elbow; all of which represent the synthe- 
sis of the human arm, though perhaps not the similitude 
of any ove arm. Were you, with an artist companion, 
looking over a collection of drawings by the masters 
you would be surprised at his delight in many draw- 
ings that were carried little further than this study of 
an arm. The Japanese are celebrated for their synthetic 
drawing; they have the ability to make a spot of green 
that is not a lily leaf in all its intricate detail, but which 
has all the characteristics of a lily leaf which distinguish 
it from every other kind of leaf, stand for a perfect lily 
leaf. 

If you will turn to the Grasset design we published 
you will realize that his wisteria is by no meaas a com- 
plete floral drawing, but simply gives the characteristics 
of the wisteria in its silhouette. Here you see we revert 
to the subject of our first chapter, and recommend that 
in placing your objects you think of them as silhouettes. 
This wisteria design suggests another help for the begin- 
ner. The flower itself in its entirety takes the form in 
nature of a cone, which in silhouette is a triangle; and 
since geometrical forms are more easily analyzed than 
natural forms, it might be well for you to train yourself 
to notice if an object takes the general form of a quad- 
rangle or a rectangle, a triangle ora polygon. Branches 
of trees can frequently be mapped out in triangles or 
polygons with not more than five or six sides, that are 
very easy to recognize. 

We have made a tracing of the pine trees by Mr. 
Herkomer, in which we have mapped out the branches 
into polygons, A, B and C. The lines D E and F 
G are added to suggest how the tree trunks are first 
put in as axes, F G being compared with the plumb-line 
P. W, X, Y, Z suggest a quadrangle, into which the 
whole tree could first be placed. 

We wish to say, however, that we do not consider it 
advisable to reduce freehand drawings to geometrical 
forms to too great an extent. The art student in Paris 
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DIAGRAM No. 1. 


Showing method of beginning Grasset's Typographical Ornament, given 
on page 292, June issue. A, B, C, D represent a rectangle to contain the 
whole group. E represents a triangle to contain the spray of flowers; F,a 
polygon to contain a branch of leaves. 


does not think of his model as a combination of cubes 
and cylinders, but as a human figure; nor when he 
leaves the atelier does he consider a tree as a combina- 
tion of cylinders and cones, but as an oak tree, or a 
maple or a pine; and whether his drawing is a moment’s 
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jotting in a sketch-book, or a week’s study on canvas, 
he tries to get as much of the characteristics of the pine 
tree or the oak, in the moment or in the week, as his 
perceptions will allow. 

You would be surprised, if you practiced this method 
for a few months, to see how much meaning these first 
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DIAGRAM No. 2. 


Showing method of beginning Herkomer’s Study of Pine Trees, given 
on page 536, August issue. W, X, Y, Z represent a rectangle to contain the 
whole group; A, B, C, polygons to contain the three branches; D, E, the 
vertical axis of the trunk; F, G, the axis of the oblique one, the angle at 
which it tips being obtained by comparing it to plumb-line P. 


polygons will have to you. If you will map out an elm 
tree, for example, and then turn to our diagram No. 2, 
you will instantly recognize that the forms A, B, C, 
could never be intended for an elm. This negative rec- 
ognition would be followed by positive recognition, and 
you would guess at least, if you were not sure, that, in 
a sketch of a sea coast, certain polygons put more on 
one side of a line than on the other, which represented 
a tree trunk, were meant for the branches of a pine ! 


(To be continued.) 


It is stated that the only successful machine for printing 
from type on a rotary web machine is now on exhibition at the 
Leipsic Industrial Exhibition. 
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VOLUME TWENTY. 
HE INLAND PRINTER begins a new volume 
with the present number. Representing a craft 

that is preservative of other crafts and arts, this journal 
has sought to make itself a representative not only of 
the best things in the arts of printing, but of the best 
methods of trade journalism. It is not too much to 
say that no printing trade journal in all the history of 
the art has attained the circulation in quantity and in 
quality which THE INLAND PRINTER now possesses, 
and has possessed of late years. In every department 
careful effort has been made to make the paper a source 
of reliable information on the technic of the trades 
represented, and an exploitant of the most satisfactory 
business methods. By these means it has come to be 
recognized as a necessity in the printing office, and a 
reference book without a rival. For some years past, 
each volume has been marked by the commencement of 
some new department, some plan to assist the printer or 
editor, and this year is no exception to the rule. For 
the use of editors, the column of newspaper gossip will 
hereafter be devoted to newspaper gossip and criticism, 
in charge of a practical newspaper man, who will crit- 
icise and advise on all specimens of newspapers submit- 
ted for that purpose. Specific criticism will be made as 
concise as possible, and editors and publishers desiring 
to avail themselves of this service are requested to com- 
ply with the rules set forth in the appropriate column in 
this issue. With the months that are coming to make 
up Volume XX, THE INLAND PRINTER confidently 
promises sufficient of novelty, of interest and of value to 
justify everyone, however remotely connected with the 
printing arts, to become subscribers of ‘‘the leading 
trade journal of the world in the printing industry.’’ 





THE ART POSTER AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

N his notes on ‘‘ posters and the newer movement,’ 
Mr. Percival Pollard calls attention to the efforts 

that advertisers in France are making to protect them- 
selves from the poster collectors and the dealers and 
bill stickers who work into their hands. With the 
poster craze it did not take long for the bill stickers and 
others, in whose hands posters were placed for the pur- 
pose of advertising, to discover that they had a com- 
mercial value, and instead of honestly carrying out the 
purpose for which the posters were placed in their 
hands, they sold them, a species of theft reprehensible 
in both seller and collector. The poster is designed to 
sell goods, to make announcements, and whatever may 
interfere with this purpose makes it a failure to those 
who made it — not to the artist perhaps, but to the man 
who gave the artist the stimulus of Dollars. It is a 
question if a too attractive poster really gives returns to 
the advertiser—in the words of the advertisement 
writer, it is doubtful if they have that subtle influence 


é 


called ‘‘pull.’’ If the poster is beautifully made, the 
advertisement is regarded as an offense, just as much as 
advertisements painted on the rocks around the Thou- 


sand Islands or any of our beautiful resorts. The 
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poster artist who is not so lost in art as to despise the 
aim of the man who employs him, and combines his 
talent with enough commercialism to make the poster 
fulfill the object for which it is supposed to be made, is 
more worthy the patronage of advertisers than the 
maker of decorative drawings, which are distributed by 
the guileless merchant, forced without his knowledge 
to become a patron of the arts at the expense of his 
advertising account. 





THE NASHVILLE CONVENTIONS. 

ne meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, of the United 

Typothete of America, the Photo-Engravers’ 
Association and the Electrotypers’ Associations offers 
valuable opportunities for these organizations to become 
well acquainted and in sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of each other. Some printers are probably mem- 
bers of the photo-engravers’ and electrotypers’ societies, 
and some engravers and electrotypers are members of 
the United Typotheta, and there will no doubt be mis- 
sionaries in this good work. The assembly of these 
important societies in the same city and at the same 
time may be found a precedent of so much value that 
it may become an unwritten law for the societies to meet 
in this way hereafter. The vitality and usefulness of 
the United Typothetz is uneven to a marked degree, 
which is all the more to be regretted, as its power for 
good is more extensive than seems to be generally 
appreciated. Some of the local societies have not held 
a meeting in months, while others hold regular meetings 
and have programmes of great practical value mingled 
with much social enjoyment. It is anticipated that some 
plan of general awakening will be propounded at the 
convention, and we hope with radical benefit. 

The amalgamation of the photo-engravers and elec- 
trotypers seems to be a natural thing. Beyond the per- 
fecting of the coalition, and of planning a more thor- 
ough organization for the future, little can be anticipated 
of what will be done in a business'way at the conven- 
tion. The officials are enthusiastic and a vigorous pro- 
gramme will be laid out to correct present trade abuses. 
The social features attending the meetings will be of a 
character to please the most exacting, and there is every 
indication that the meeting in Nashville will be memor- 
able to the several associations. 





A GERMAN REPORT ON AMERICAN PRINTING. 
HERE has been published by Mr. C. Hofman, of 
Berlin, the editor of the Papier-Zeitung, a series 

of articles about the American printing industry. Much 
interest has been manifested in the articles in Germany, 
and there is no doubt that they have also been of inter- 
est to American readers. The collected articles have 
appeared in book form. The author, Mr. E. Went- 
scher, of Berlin, is an expert in the printing and allied 
arts, and as one of the officials of the German empire 
patent office was delegated in 1893 to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. The report is a most compre- 
hensive one, covering all classes of machinery, devices 


and methods. The author pays a high tribute to Amer- 
ican printing and printing mechanisms, and asserts the 
superiority of American methods to those that obtain in 
Europe, claiming he is not alone in this opinion, but 
that the same views have been brought home by compe- 
tent experts, visitors to the great fair. He urges upon 
German -printers and manufacturers a study of the 
American methods and mechanisms, and has, we are 
told, been successful in arousing much interest in the 
typesetting machinery and in the varied types of Amer- 
ican printing presses. In furtherance of this design we 
learn that Mr. Wentscher has resigned his position in 
the German Patent Office, and has established himself 
as a patent attorney and promoter, with a special view 
to the introduction of American machines, devices and 
methods as applied in the graphic arts. This very 
unusual American practice is somewhat of a novelty in 
the fatherland, and thus Mr. Wentscher stands so/vs in 
his particular field. 





THE SO-CALLED COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HE method devised by M. Chassagne for color- 
ing photographs, while giving beautiful results, 
bears no scientific relation to color-photography, which 
seems to be as far from realization as the philosopher's 
stone or the elixir of perpetual youth. Herr Oberlieu- 
tenant G. Pezzighelli, an authority on photography in 
Europe, relates his observations in the Photographischen 
Correspondence regarding the subject, and declares that 
the process is void of any scientific groundwork, and is 
merely a coloring process, well devised and simple in 
execution. It is capable of many beautiful effects, 
attainable in relatively short time, not possible by any 
other method known to date in coloring on albumen, as 
it leaves no trace of manipulation upon the surface of 
the picture, which retains all the gloss of the albumen 
paper. A filtering or extraction of certain colors 
through separate parts of the picture does absolutely 
not take place. As silver prints are colored so also can 
carbon or photo-process prints be colored, but not 
platinum prints, as traces of metallic combinations, 
retained in the paper, will change, as the operator 
stated, the green into a red color. M. Chassagne 
employed a well-trained young lady, who colored the 
pictures with a dexterity well-nigh magical, leaving the 
‘‘authorities’’ in London, and the professors of the 
Sorbonne in Paris, in the dark upon her part in the 
demonstrations. M. Chassagne himself is not versed 
in the technic of the operation, as he inherited the pre- 
scriptions for the preparation of the liquids from Dau- 
sac, but he is reaping large sums from the sale of roy- 
alties in different countries, he retaining the secrets of 
the combinations. The process of treating the prints 
is, of course, no secret. At first the albumen picture is 
brushed over with an odorless, straw-colored liquid 
resembling albumen. This makes the coating alive to 
absorb color, and is repeatedly used during the coloring 
to keep the picture moist, as well as in the colors. The 
colors are blue, red and_ yellowish-green, the blue 






































resembling blue ink and the red resembling red ink, or 
eosin, but without metallic reflex. The blue is spread 
in a thin solution over the entire picture, and is retained 
everywhere. All parts intended to remain blue, accord- 
ing to the original of the photograph, are covered and 
strengthened several times. Then the red is applied 
and finally the yellowish-green. The colors can be 
superimposed, or mixed in liquid to form secondaries 
and tertiaries. Then follows the retouching and sharp- 
ening of various parts with the brush, containing the 
primaries or mixtures of them. In expert hands the 
work progresses very rapidly. A quarter-life portrait 
in the presence of Mr. E. F. Wagner, of 
to whom we are indebted for the foregoing 
particulars, and a very successful result was obtained in 
twenty-five minutes. As the colors are very transpar- 
ent, dark photographs cannot well be used, this method 
being the same as any other mode of glazing. Accur- 
ate work requires hours of labor, and many fine exam- 
ples of reproductions of fine paintings have been shown 
by this method. The Chassagne color photography 
thus finds its true level as a very neat coloring process. 


was made 


New York, 





PRIZE JOB COMPETITION. 
N another page will be found the report of Mr. 
Ed S. Ralph, who was selected to award the 
prizes in the job competition announced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER of last July. Mr. Ralph has given much time 
and thoughtful consideration to the task, and has met 
his arduous duties in a most satisfactory and gratifying 
manner. There were 134 competitors, and the speci- 
mens represented the greatest variety of work. They 
came from all parts of the Union, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to the Gulf, and some from Eng- 
land. The great difference in the character of the spec- 
imens made the task of making the awards an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and the conscientious care which 
Mr. Ralph has bestowed on the work has the apprecia- 
tion of THE INLAND PRINTER, and of the contestants, 
without doubt, as well. 





ANALYSES OF DECORATIVE PRINTING. 
AS encouraging indication of the advance of tech- 

nical knowledge among job printers is the effort 
observable among them to analyze their work according 
to the laws of decorative art. While the advantage of 
instruction in the principles of decorative art is obtain- 
able at a very cheap rate at public institutions in most 
of our large cities and in many of our towns, it is unde- 
niable that it is very rare for a printer to avail himself 
of this advantage. Those who do attend classes for the 
study of decorative art do so with a design to quit the 
business of printing, and take up the calling of design- 
ing and illustrating. The trade press is responsible for 
the tendency of printers to study the laws of decorative 
composition, but the advantages of the schools have not 
been placed before printers as they should. In these 
days of sharp competition it is regrettable that so many 
young craftsmen should spend years in the painful effort 
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to learn the art side of printing from the traditions of 
the craft or of the shop, when a few hours each week 
under competent teachers would place them on a foun- 
dation of art knowledge with nothing to unlearn, as in 
the case of the rule-of-thumb instruction afforded by 
indifferent or incompetent foremen or employers. 





THE CHEAP PRINTER. 
HAT shall we do about the cheap printer? 
Shall we educate him up to a higher standard, 
or shall we leave him, and give our attention to the 
or try 





public, and try to educate it? If we educate 


the cheap printer, we run the danger of 





to educate 
making him a more formidable enemy to the trade. 
We simply give him better ammunition, so to speak. 
It might be easier to educate the public, by protesting 
to the users of bad and cheap printing. Self-interest 
would seem to come to aid such protest. Here is an 
example from the city of Nashville, where the United 
Typothetz will soon convene to deliberate upon the 


WILL OPEN 


September Fifteenth 


Prof. O. H. de Lamortons Famous. Garment Cutting 


Academy. 


No. 1534, N, Spruce St. Nashville, Tenn, 


Near Wards Cemenary. 
pareeaisetese 
PROF. Q. H. DE LAMORTON. of Paris France, Has secured Madam 
W M. Edmunds, survice, as Principal Teacher in the sewing school 
MADAM EDMUNDS. is one of Chicagos Famous 
Elite Dress Makers, having had many years of experience 
in such buisness, she is Par Excelent as a teacher of the 
scientific arts of Garment Cutting Prof, O. H. de Lam- 
orton will often deliver a lecture to the school on the said 
arts and impart to them much VALUABLE _ infermation 
not-else-where-abtainable. 
Gents Garments Cutttng Covrse 160,dollars Complete. Ladies and Children Gar. 


five dollars 


Tailor Square and books inclued, 
this is a special offer holding good only for the first four opening week 
which time the priee of above will be seven dollars, Sewing Lessons five dollars 
or cight dollars extra for a6 mouth course. 
Graduates that receives a full Graduating 











ment Cutting Course complet only 


extra for a three months course, 
Position secured for all competrant 
Diploma, 

Diplomas granted to ull scholars. Ladies call and Investigate for your selves 
and see our school and display of Drafting and ete. 

weare Yours Truly 
PROF. 0. H. DE LAMORTON., of Paris France and 
MADAM W M EDMUNDS,, of Chicago, lll. 


good of the trade. It is a reduction from a 6 by 9 
dodger, and is not so bad as many examples received at 
this office. Professor De Lamorton appeals to a class 
supposed to be able to pay individually from $5 to $160 
in tuition fees, yet has so little penetration as to intro- 
duce himself and his assistant by a circular so mean and 
illiterate as to stultify himself as a man of taste, and- 
tending to do his business more harm than good. 
While Professor De Lamorton is undoubtedly both a 
skilled and able artist in his business, his circular points 
the other way. When the users of this class of print- 
ing are made recipients of letters courteously pointing 
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out such business errors to them, some little impress 
may be made upon the cheap printer. Any printer 
has the right of protest against bad work. Let the 
protest be to the customer, and let it be fair and honest 


and courteous. 





PRINTERS MAKE A SUCCESS OF CO-OPERATION. 

ARAGRAPHS have been going the rounds of the 

press describing the operations of several codpera- 
tive societies of printers in England that have for a 
number of years been doing a successful business. They 
have not excited more than passing interest, because 
the methods by which they were conducted have been 
little understood. Indeed, to many, codperation itself 
has been regarded as a somewhat ideal scheme that 
might work in the industrial society of the future, but 
which could not practically adapt itself to the strenuous 
conditions of today. It is, therefore, a bit of a surprise 
to Americans and to American printers to learn that for 
nearly three years a coéperative printing office has been 
successfully carried on under their very noses. Upon 
solicitation THE INLAND PRINTER has kindly been 
provided by the management with information about 
the inner workings of the business which will doubtless 
be of great interest to the craft. 

The history of the Codperative Printing Society of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, began in March, 1894, when 
the first purchase of type was made with which to print 
the Prospect Union Review. The presswork was done 
outside until March, 1895, when a Scott cylinder press 
was purchased. Since that time there has been con- 
stant expansion and development. It now employs 
twelve workers, of which eight are members of the 
cooperative society and partake of its benefits. The 
society was incorporated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts in 1896, previous to which the printing office was 
operated under the auspices of the Cambridge Codpera- 
tive Society. The accounts, however, have been kept 
distinct, so that it is possible to determine the financial 
progress of the plant for about three years. 

That it has been a success is evident from this state- 
ment drawn off from the books of the society : 


1895 (nine months). 








RECEIVED. PAID. 

Business done..... $3,759.04 PMG oe ceas cpcdbs ev ensed one owecb need $ 226.43 
nc cdGnd es ssnbnsasbkeae aes ofne 2,436.10 

Paper, light, power, taxes, etc.. 231.60 

Depreciation of plant : 246.15 

Sistkcing Fad soo. ovens 5ici-00s ieaehiewns 33-11 

Interest on capital at 6 per cent....... 101.45 

Net profit to customers, employes, and 
educational fund..........-....... 484.20 
| ee $3,759.04 Be eee ey Aes ere $3,759.04 
1896. 

Business done..... $9,763.45 SE iccind cn dnd ee. be.4d bn ¥cbce bh ewse sees $ 500.00 
WRN ig si ssecleins debs wces senbiovns 6,354.69 

Paper, light, power, taxes, etc........ 2,187.40 

Depreciation of plant..............++5 178.91 

RU SORE ons ni bic sss cesaned cose ss 82.89 

Interest on capital at 6 per cent....... 323.70 

Net profit to employes, etc...........- 135-86 

i Spe $9,763.45 MMM a iscciccadnnndenss dene $9,763.45 


This is an increase of between $5,000 and $6,000 a 
year, and it is stated that the office has been crowded 


with work since the first of this year. Additional capi- 
tal is now sought for to enable the society to handle 
larger contracts. At the outset the workmen had no 
capital and had to borrow about $7,000, upon which 
they now pay interest at six per cent. Notwithstanding 
this financial growth, Mr. Weatherly, a member of the 
society and editor of the American Codperative News, 
writing to THE INLAND PRINTER, utters this note of 
warning : ‘‘ From our success we wish no one to get the 
idea that codperative production is an easy matter. We 
place first in importance at present, distributive codpera- 
tion; for when we have a strong and united body of 
codperative consumers the question of production will 
be comparatively easy.”’ 

The plan of disbursements is of course the keynote 
to the undertaking and called for the utmost care in its 
arrangement. The scale as adopted and used provides, 
first, for the y neral expenses, in which wages is the 
first item, and, second, for the distribution of the profits 
to shareholders and to employes, customers, etc. This 
is shown more plainly below : 

1. Wages. 

2. General expenses: rent, heat, light, taxes, insurance, 
interest on loan capital, electric power, telephone, 
material, depreciation of plant. 

3. Profit : 

(a) 10 per cent of this amount to sinking fund. 
(6) An amount equal to 6 per cent interest annually 
on share capital, to shareholders. 

4. Of the remainder : 

(a) 25 per cent to reserve fund. 

(6) 40 per cent to employes. 

(c) 30 per cent to customers. 

(d@) 5 per cent to educational and provident fund. 
Wages are paid at the union rate, but the employes also 
receive forty per cent of the net profits. All employes 
share alike in the profits, the society having decided 
that difference in productive power is measured in the 
difference in wages and that the profit resulting from the 
combined faithfulness of all employes should be divided 
equally. The participation of customers in the profits 
paves the way for that codperative consumption which is 
considered so essential to the success of the enterprise. 
The balance sheet is issued and interest paid and profits 
divided in January and July of each year. 

To become a permanent employe, a printer must 
have twenty-five shares of stock in the society, valued at 
$10 a share, or he must agree to allow his profits to 
accumulate until he owns that number of shares. The 
employe must also have been in the service of the 
society for six successive months and have passed the 
cooperative service examinations. A dividend of six 
per cent is paid annually on the share capital and each 
shareholder is entitled to one vote in the conduct of the 
society. 

The management is vested in a board of eight direc- 
tors elected by the members. A business committee of 
three of the directors pass upon all jobs in excess of 
$50 and a committee on plant gives its approval on all 
additions to the plant exceeding $10. An educational 
committee of three has charge of the provident fund 

































and social features. Foremen are appointed by the 
board and have the power to hire and discharge em- 
ployes in their respective departments, but if they dis- 
charge permanent employes the latter have the right 
of appeal to the board. The board also acts upon all 
questions relating to the hours of labor and wages, but 
the working week is limited to fifty-five hours. 

This is in a large sense an experiment. But it is a 
voluntary coéperative enterprise on the part of printers 
to help themselves. They have, of course, the advan- 
tage of proximity to a great university and of help from 
keen and sympathetic minds who are wrestling with the 
problem of the age— equitable distribution. Printers 
everywhere will watch with deep interest the practical 
working out of this question as undertaken by their 
fellow-craftsmen at Cambridge. Its continued success 
may have great bearing on the future of the industry. 





COURAGE FOR SUCCESS, 

OURAGE is a factor in success, too quickly lost 
sight of. It is, of course, not well to be so self- 
reliant as to ignore the preparation that fits for success in 
any walk of life, but to weigh chances too long and hes- 
itatingly frequently allows the tide that leads to fortune 
to ebb beyond the reach. Mr. W. S. Harwood, writing 
from the exposition at Stockholm, Sweden, to the Chi- 
cago Record, gives a picture of a_ hesitating young 


Swedish artist which is representative of the plight of 


many young men. He says: 

‘* Around a corner of the street stands the printing 
house of old Stockholm. The printing wasn’t done 
just as it is today in the year of grace 1593. The 
quaint furnishings of this print shop are not original, 
but they are an exact reproduction of those which were 
in vogue three hundred years ago, when printing was 
young. The young man who shows the sights of the 
office is a sketcher as well, and he will do you your 
portrait in blue crayon on white paper as cleverly as the 
sculptor will putty up your face in plaster. I made a 
photograph of the interior of his shop for the Record, 
and then he would not be satisfied until he had sketched 
me in return—and right cleverly he did it. I take it 
this young man in his gay sixteenth century costume, 
with his cardinal stockings and his pointed beard and 
his plumed hat, was, in his matter-of-fact clothes, a type 
of a good deal that we shall see in foreign lands, a type 
of the conservatism, or shall we call it the timidity, of 
these people who live under the king. He had had two 
years’ study in the art schools of Stockholm; he showed 
me some really creditable work in etching and oil — 
after he had modestly waited until the crowd thinned 
out. He was capable evidently of doing much better 
work than he was doing, but when we talked about 
Paris, the one goal of his artistic ambition —then he 
was timid, he feared he could not get along — he would 
so dearly love to go — but he couldn’ t afford to —some- 
time, maybe; not yet, not yet. The young fellow was 
so gentle about it all and so earnest, too, that I gave 
him a good American lecture course in condensed form, 
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and told him any keen young American of his talents 
would know that all there was for him to do to get to 
Paris and follow the art he was fitted for was first to 
go — there was no need of talking about it, the Ameri- 
can way to do such things was to do them. He smiled 
a sad little smile and covered up his drawings with a 
tender pat.’’ 

This is all very pretty, but there are an immense 
number of keen young Americans of talent who dare not 
take chances even as far as New York, let alone going 
to Paris. One of our most prominent and _ talented 
decorative artists of the present day was only a few 
years ago in an agony of doubt whether he would or 
would not be well received in New York, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had received flattering letters 
about his work from nearly all the great publishers there. 
With the encouragement of his friends he went and suc- 
ceeded. We have greater opportunities in America, 
and our keen-eyed young Americans can go to Paris 
to study art, because if their work is of merit they can 
sell it for a price to support them. They know the 
commercial field pretty well as a rule, which young 
Swedes such as Mr. Harwood portrays, and others unlike 
young Americans, certainly do not. 








Photo by O’Keefe & Stockdorf, Leadville, Colo. 


“THE ONLY GIRL ON EARTH.” 





ADVANCE IN FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— Owing to the in- 
creased size and weight of THE INLAND PRINTER, the price 
of foreign subscriptions will hereafter be $3.20, or 13 shillings 
2 pence per annum, postpaid. See page 41. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily ladloeee the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 





WANTED — DIAGRAM OF A PRINTING OFFICE. 


To the Editor: HowE Lt, MIcu., September 6, 1897. 

Will you kindly let us know in what number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be found a diagram of the interior of a 
printing office? We are building a new office and desire a plan 
of the interior, so that we can arrange our material in a con- 
venient manner. We have between $3,000 and $4,000 worth of 
material, among which are two jobbers, Cottrell press, engine 
and folder. If you keep such a diagram for sale will you 
kindly notify us that we may purchase. 

Have been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER during 
the past four years, and prize it very highly. 

A. D. 

[No comprehensive plan of the interior of a printing office 
has appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. If Mr. Bennett will 
give particulars as to the size of the building, floor space, light- 
ing, adjoining buildings, if any, etc., he may obtain satisfac- 
tory information from some of our readers.—EDITOR INLAND 
PRINTER. ] 





BENNETT. 





THE “LABOR-SAVING ” PRINTER. 


To the Editor: Ortumwa, Iowa, August 21, 1897. 

As a printer of but ten years experience, I may not be able 
to give this subject all the thought that might possibly come 
from one more time-tried in the art preservative, but I have a 
few remarks to make that, if carefully followed, will prove alike 
beneficial to employe and employer. 

I am not a regular monthly reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but occasionally have my newsdealer get me a copy, and I find 
it the best work of its kind for the practical and up-to-date 
printer, and I also observe from the appearance of composition 
and presswork that the employing workman is a labor-saver to 
himself, and a time-saver to his employer. Its advertisements 
are always examples that any practical printer might pattern 
after with profit to himself and employer, say nothing about 
the customer. The printing office employes who would save 
labor, and time as well, are not plenty, and they are more par- 
ticularly scarce in country towns. Wherever you see neat, 
tasty printing, you can come to the conclusion that the printer 
who executed the work is neat about the office, and if he is 
this, he cannot help but be a labor-saving printer. 

I find only about ove printer in every ten who claim to be 
printers. The larger percentage are workmen; do not even try 
to save labor. We too often see the slug and lead case looking 
like a hell box, the mallet, shooting stick and planer lying scat- 
tered about on the loose forms of type or possibly among a 
half-pied dead ad., around which there has been carelessly neg- 
lected to entwine that very necessary piece of twine. A piece 
of twine wound two or three times about a dumped form means 
less or no pi, and hence more time to your employer. About 
the most aggravating thing I ever experienced is to tackle a 
rush job and find dirty cases, and the four, five and six em 
leads and slugs scattered over the case in little piles. It doesn’t 
take a moment’s more time to keep these cases in perfect order 
than it does to give the leads and slugs a toss at the case, and 
let them drop where they may. A very nice policy, which will 
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bear framing, is to have a place for everything and keep every- 
thing in its place. It is indeed gratifying to always be able to 
put your hand on what you want, and find it in its place. 

If the labor-saving printer is make-up man, he has a handy 
place for newspaper leads, slugs and rules, instead of having 
them scattered about on the forms, stones and floor. If he is 
ad. and job artist, he takes particular pains to tie up every 
dead job as it comes from the press, thus saving to himself the 
labor of cleaning up pi, and giving more time to the distribu- 
tion of dead matter, which is of timely importance, especially 
where fonts are small. During my apprenticeship I had this 
latter idea drilled into me by my employer, who was and is 
still one of the best printers in this State, who was conducting 
a weekly sheet, and always set aside Saturday as clean-up day. 
Come what might, we endeavored as far as possible to have 
every dead piece of matter distributed. You know, and we all 
know, that an ordinary piece of work can be set in the time that 
it often takes to hunt up a certain letter among dead matter. 
Neither is the clean distribution of cases important to 
the labor-saving printer. The workmen are scarce 
set a clean proof from a dirty case, and however much time 
you may spend in reading your sticks, provoking errors pass 
over yourself as well as the proofreader. <A clean case is 
but don’t confine your cleanliness to 

J. S. WoHLForRD. 


less 
who can 


always to your credit, 
the case alone. 





CIRCLES AND OVALS. 

To the Editor: ROCKFORD, ILL., August 27, 1897. 

The composition of circles or ovals is not easy, but locking 
them into the chase is a still more difficult task. Having occa- 
sion recently to print an oval-shaped job we found, to us, an 
easy way to solve the difficulty, and we give the details here- 
with, thinking that perhaps some other printer will find them 
useful. Among the stock of brass circles and ovals in the office 
there was an oval of just the right proportion, which was used 
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for the foundation, and it was not very difficult to justify the 
type on the inside of it, but the border on the outside of it 
was a trifle more difficult, but we overcame that by using a 
rubber band to hold it in place temporarily until we were 
ready to lock the job into the chase. Then was when the diffi- 
culty confronted us for which we found the easy solution as 
follows: We placed the job in the center of the chase and put 
furniture in such a position as to make a rectangle whose four 
sices just touched the oval at its greatest diameter, and then 
poured plaster .of paris into the spaces between the furniture 
and the job, as shown in the diagram. The. plaster of paris 
soon set, and then the job was securely fastened for a long run, 
being more easily and quickly done than by any other method 
of which we are cognizant. To make only the type and the 
border show on the finished job, the pressman underlaid them, 
thus letting the brass oval down sufficiently so as not to show. 
JOHN R. BERTSCH. 
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STOCKHOLM AND THE NORTHERN EXPOSITION. 
To the Editor: STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, August 9, 1897. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Nils Nilson, the tourist agent of 
Minneapolis, and the courtesies of Mr. Th. Blanche, press com- 
missioner of the Northern Exposition, it was the good fortune 
of the writer to be in Stockholm in the early part of July, having 
been safely conveyed across the ‘bounding billows’’ by the 
Dominion Line steamship Vancouver. My errand to the capital 
of Sweden was to visit its exposition, see its historical build- 
ings with their contents of priceless relics from times of war 
and peace, admire the natural beauty of the city and its sur- 
roundings, call on and gain the acquaintance of its intelligent 
printers —in short, to ‘‘have a good time’’ —and incidentally 
jot down my observations for the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

To those not familiar with the history and topography of the 
city, a brief description may be of interest. Stockholm was 
founded in the thirteenth century by the powerful and energetic 
Birger Jarl, who strongly fortified the city and built for himself 
a grand castle. His son, King Magnus, continued, after the 
death of his father, the work of building up the city. But they 


and art as the halls of this magnificent palace contain, is some- 
thing any country might justly be proud of. That the Swedes 
are lovers of art is obvious from the important position it occu- 
pies everywhere. In a Swedish city there is not a building 
without its ornaments; they may be of marble or of plaster; 
nor is there a park or a public square without a statue or a 
monument. This is especially true of Stockholm, where 
ornate buildings, beautiful parks, and statues that command 
admiration, abound. A more lively panorama than the city of 
Stockholm presents, is hardly imaginable. Surrounded as it is 
by water, one cannot walk for fifteen minutes in any direction 
without finding a quay lined with steamers in busy action. 
Some of these merely carry the pleasure-seeking public around 
in the beautiful environs of the city; others transfer passengers 
and goods to far-away foreign countries. 

Like every other great city, Stockholm has newspapers and 
printing offices galore. But as this is a subject of special inter- 
est to our craft, we will give it a chapter of its own in a future 
communication. 

This is exposition year in Stockholm, and a gala year it is. 
Its streets are thronged with visitors and its hotel lobbies 














Mr. THORE BLANCHE. 


had no real estate boomers in those days, or if they had, they 
evidently did not advertise, for not until in the sixteenth century 
did the city extend beyond the three small islands known as 
“the city within the bridges.’’ That it was well populated, 
however, we glean from the fact that during a pest, which 
raged here in 1484, not less than 15,000 people died. A blood- 
bath prepared by the tyrannical king, Christian II. of Denmark, 
1520, on which occasion thousands of men and women were 
decapitated, is one of the many terrors of which the city’s his- 
tory is not devoid. In the face of such experiences it is no 
wonder that its population decreased or remained stationary, so 
that in 1663 it had scarcely 15,000 inhabitants. From this time 
on, however, it has made steadfast progress, and is today an 
extensive city with modern improvements, and has a population 
numbering 275,000. It has large industrial establishments, 
notably the shops of the State railways, iron and steel works, 
porcelain works, and breweries, of which there must be fifteen 
or twenty, all apparently doing a good business. Stockholm 
has innumerable objects of interest to the tourist. Chief 
among these is the Royal Castle, the permanent residence of 
the king. This is a mammoth structure of stone and brick, 
erected some two hundred years ago. Its exterior bears marks 
of the gnawing teeth of time, but its glorious interior baffles 
description. Such an array of the master creations of sculpture 
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CROWN PRINCE GUSTAF. 


resound with the speech of foreign tongues, from English down 
to Siamese. The occasion of this is the fourth General North- 
ern Art and Industrial Exposition, which is being held here 
this summer. This exposition, which opened May 15 and 
closes October 1, is the first held in Stockholm since 1866. In 
point of size it cannot command the attention of the world, but 
in interest it is sufficient to merit the admiration of all who love 
the beautiful in art, in science, or in industry. Our limited 
space does not permit of a detailed description of either 
grounds or buildings of this exposition; suffice it to say, that 
both are of more than ordinary beauty. Located on the west 
shore of that pretty island Djurgarden, its frontage embraced 
by the waters of the narrow bay, while in the rear rises the 
picturesque mountain plateau upon which is located the unique 
open-air museum of Swedish folk and animal life known as the 
Skansen, it is within easy reach of the city, either by steamer 
or street car. While the buildings of this exposition have a 
common name with those of others, they are by no means 
common in construction. They display an unusual degree of 
genius in the handling of wood—for they are all of wood. 
Chief among them is the industrial hall, covering an area of 
50,000 square feet and containing two floors of showroom. 
Towering above this magnificent structure rises a lofty cupola 
to a height of 300 feet, surmounted by four minarets of fantastic 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, SHOWING INDUSTRIAL HALL AND NORTHERN 
MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION. 


construction. In two of these run electric elevators convey- 
ing passengers to the top of the cupola, where a vast view of 
the city and surrounding landscape is afforded. This, as well 
as the other buildings, is decorated in light colors that blend in 
pleasing harmony. In addition to these large official buildings, 
there are a number of individual and corporation pavilions, 
each with their own peculiar art in design and decoration. 

The nations that have here united in exhibiting their pro- 
ductions are : Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland and Russia. 
Most prominent in the industrial section are the iron and min- 
ing exhibits of Sweden, which in their astonishing proportions 
prove that the country is not sleeping over its resources. 
Another interesting study is the forestry exhibit, which is of 
large proportions. In the machinery exhibit Sweden leads, 
with Denmark a close second. In the manufacture of printing 
machinery, the Scandinavian countries are sadly in the rear, 
judging by the very slim exhibits made in this line: only two 
exhibitors, namely, Eickhoff & Co., Copenhagen, press and 
paper cutters; Mekanikus Company, Stockholm, lithograph 
presses and a jobber. The machines were, however, of very 
modern construction, and seemed to fully justify the manufac- 
turers’ claims of durability. But if the exhibit of printers’ 
material is small, the exhibits of their productions are so much 
more significant. No criticism can be offered on the showing 
made by the Swedish and Norwegian printers. The well 
selected specimens exhibited give evidence of good taste in the 
application of printers’ ink and a high efficiency in typograph- 
ical design. The leading exhibitors are: Central Tryckeriet, 
Tduns Tryckeri-Bolag, K. L. Beckman, of Stockholm ; Wald. 
Zachrisson, Gothenburg ; W. C. Fabritius & Sons, Halvorsen 
& Larsen, Christiania. The fact that the printers’ exhibit has 
been placed in the section allotted to the exhibition of science 
and education ought to be flattering, at the same time it 
appropriately characterizes the art. In the typefounding line 
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there is little of interest, Sweden having but one foundry of 
any importance, namely, the Berling Foundry of Lund... The 
Germans monopolize this business in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Here ought to be a field for our American founders. 

We must not neglect to mention the art exhibit, for that is 
one of the best things of the exposition. This section is inter- 
national and contains nearly two thousand specimens of sculp- 
tors’ and painters’ art. Denmark will undoubtedly carry off the 
palm for the best showing in this section. The score of Amer- 
ican paintings exhibited in the International section are unfor- 
tunately of such a character that Swedish artists regard them 
more as a slap in the face than as an attempt at creditable repre- 
sentation. And I admit they are right. 

As the Columbian Exposition had its Midway Plaisance, so 
this has its ‘‘Old Stockholm.’’ Old Stockholm is an imitation 
of the city as it is supposed to have appeared at the close of the 
fifteenth century, with the old castle ‘‘Three Crowns,” the 
remarkable old courthouse with the great public square, and a 
complex of ancient buildings. The folklife which reveals itself 














In ‘‘OLD STOCKHOLM,’ STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION. 


in the streets, shops and taverns of this ‘‘old city’’ is an object 
of much interest and a constant source of amusement. Another 
feature of the exposition that deserves special mention is the 
‘*Sagogrottan,’’ a cave built on the water, the glittering and 
varicolored interior of which reminds one of all the fantastic 
mountain palaces of the fairy tales. 

The manner in which the representatives of the press have 
been provided for at this exposition deserves every commenda- 
tion. A special building, luxuriantly furnished, is at all times 
open for their accommodation, personally superintended by the 
press commissioner, Mr. Thore Blanche, a gentleman of literary 
note and well versed in modern languages. 

Among the functionaries of the exposition are Crown Prince 
Gustaf, who is chairman of the managing board, and Prince 
Eugene, who is director of the art department, himself a noted 
painter. The estimated costs of the exposition amount to 
4,275,000 kroner. Its financial success is evident from the fact 
that at the time of this writing but 180,000 kroner of this 
amount remain yet to be covered. 

Sweden is preparing a great celebration for September 18. 
On this date it will be twenty-five years since ascended to the 
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throne King Oscar II., the illustrious monarch under whose 
peaceful reign the great results of industrial activity and devel- 
opment evidenced at this exposition were attained. Sweden 
has a good governor, and she appreciates it. 

G. W. OLson. 





COMPETITION FOR PRINTING IN CHICAGO. 

To the F:ditor: CHICAGO, ILL., August 25, 1897. 

We had occasion to estimate on a job this morning, and 
knowing that our price was reasonable and thought it low 
enough to catch the order, we called customer up on ’phone 
and found that a bid had been made that was out of all reason. 
We went to see if some error on the part of our competitor had 
not been made, as we were certain our price was correct. Cus- 
tomer exhibited other fellow’s price, which was $17.50, our 
price being $25. 

The work was as follows (all in copying ink) : 

5,000 eighth sheet folio statements. 

1,000“ be re sid different form. 

10,000 sixteenth sheet statements, from folio. 

The stock to have been used was 24-pound Old Berkshire 
folio, which we figured at 17 cents per pound, or $11.75 for total 
amount; $5.50 for composition, ruling, tabbing and four elec- 
tros, making total cost $17.25. This would leave 25 cents for 
the other fellow’s presswork, handling, etc. 

If printers insist on doing work at these prices it will not be 
long before the sheriff will call on them. 

M. A. FountTAIN & Co. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 
To the Editor: BUFFALO, N. Y., August 16, 1897. 

In the death of Mr. William B. MacKellar the craft has sus- 
tained the loss of a devoted friend, the exalting influence of 
whose personality in the advancement of printing — both in a 
practical and artistic sense —long since came to be recognized. 

It devolves upon the writer, through whose humble instru- 
mentality many printers of the land have profited by Mr. Mac- 
Kellar’s timely recognizance of a meritorious work, to record 
briefly a few circumstances which incurred a debt of gratitude 
on his part that will doubtless 


dispatched a message to the chairman of the convention, 
somewhat to this effect: That if there was any gentleman 
present cognizant of the scope and merits of the American 
Printers’ Specimen Exchange, I felt confident that he would 
willingly explain the same to the assemblage. Upon inquiry 
some weeks later I learned that it was Mr. MacKellar who 
unhesitatingly responded to this impromptu request, and while 
no results were directly traceable to this source, it certainly was 
a test of loyalty to the craft’s good which only a man of Mr. 
MacKellar’s qualities would have proven equal to. 

Several years later, emboldened by previous favorable expe- 
riences, I submitted for Mr. MacKellar’s opinion a partial out- 
line of plans for a national library of printing, and while the 
silence of a few and faint encouragement of others with whom 
I corresponded led me to believe myself a monomaniac, Mr. 
MacKellar’s reply was reassuring : 

PHILADELPHIA, January 9, 1894. 
Mr. Ed H. McClure, Buffalo, New York: 

DEAR SiR,—I have your esteemed favor of the 8th instant in regard to 
my acting as treasurer of the proposed Society of the National Library of 
Printing, and beg to state that if I can make myself of service by the accept- 
ance of the position, I will cheerfully do so. I think that the conception is a 
valuable one and should receive the hearty indorsement of the fraternity 
throughout the country. . . . . 

Wishing you success in your undertaking, very truly yours, 

WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 

Sharing in the creation of the art stimulus of modern print- 
ing, and a zealous worker in its every field, should the craft 
ever rear an institution for the perpetuation of objects akin to 
those for which he labored, may it not fail to honor the memory 
of one so deserving as William B. MacKellar. 

Ep. H. McCvure. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF NUMBERING CARD SIZES. 
To the Editor: Lynn, Mass., August 20, 1897. 

It is the custom (as is well known) of paper dealers to offer 
to the trade cut cards of various sizes, each card having an 
arbitrary number ; for instance, the No. 77 card size does not 
signify anything special to the printer without the printed list of 
sizes. The writer has made up six sizes of cards besides the 
four square sizes, which can be used for the majority of card 
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ing the American Printers’ 
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MacKellar was one of the 
first to give support, and dur- 
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progress and elevation of 
printing, and his extensive 
business cares and _ activity 
never prevented him from 
giving attention to any ques- 
tion relating to the promotion 
of the interests of printing. 

In 1889 the prospective fail- 
ure of the Franklin Souvenir 
(and final) volume of the 
American Printers’ Specimen 
Exchange was getting me in 
desperate straits; the national 
convention of the Typothetz 
was in session at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and it occurred to 
me to make an appeal to that 
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orders in most all printing offices. On each of these sizes will 
be found a number; the smallest size is 88-12; the 88 desig- 
nates the number to a sheet, and the 12 the number of sheets to 
a thousand cut cards of that size. The other sizes are num- 
bered in the same manner. Thus the person figuring the cost 
of a card order, when he knows the size, is informed by it just 
how much stock it takes for a thousand. The accompanying 
diagrams will show the ten sizes and their numbers. It will 
be found to be convenient as well as economical to have two or 
more stout pasteboard boxes (the edges stayed with cloth) 
about twenty-four inches long, made for each size, so that the 
plain cut cards may be packed away out of the dust, and still 
be at hand when wanted. The cards are packed into the boxes 
in the same manner as envelopes. If the printer does not wish 
to carry a full line of cut cards in the various tints in each of 
the sizes, it will be well to cut for each size white translucent 
bristol, which is perhaps more used than anything else, unless 
it be a cream-white bristol. This method of cutting cards in 
advance will be found to make a saving of the pressman’s 
time, as it avoids the delay caused by waiting for stock to be cut. 
Why can we not have a uniformity of sizes among the various 
paper houses, and have the sizes all designated by this manner 
of numbering, so that we may all the better know the size 
named without reference to this or that list. Which paper 
house will be the first to adopt this system? 

FRED. H. NICHOLS. 





A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 
To the Editor: MEDINA, OHIO, August 26, 1897. 

In reading many American journals, even a moderately 
critical printer cannot fail to note the great difference between 
such publications and similar ones printed in England. The 
special difference I allude to is in regard to the work of revising 
proofs. The average American magazine and gazette abound 
in the most wretched printing imaginable in the way of typo- 
graphical errors, bad grammar, wrong figures and letters, and 
other things that offend an zsthetic taste. While I say this, I 
am free to admit that some, like Harper’s publications and 
others, are models of accuracy in every respect. Then others 
are filled with fads —that-is, a systematic disregard of necessary 
rules in the use of points. One prominent magazine uses no 
hyphens in compound words — none at all except at the end of 
a line, to divide words.. Nothing could induce me to read a 
page of it, simply because the proofreader seems to be utterly 
ignorant of the proper use of the hyphen. But my special 





grievance just now is in reference to a religious paper printed 
in St. Louis. I have ‘‘ blowed’’ the editor up time and again 
for his awful typography, but he keeps forgiving me. |! finally 
had to tell him to stop my paper, for I could not sleep and 
be a Christian, so great was my desire to destroy his proof- 
reader. In fact, | might have slain said reader and violated 
no law, for the paper in question— ever had a reader! 
Well, after two years of absence I found a specimen copy 
on my table. I was glad to see it, for I supposed it was 
smeared with ‘midnight oil’? by this time, and I was much 
interested in the contents ; but hardly had I opened it when | 
began to feel a return of my old trouble — internal tendency to 
use forbidden words. Here is what I first struck. It is a ques- 
tion sent in for the editor to answer—a very simple question 
that any tyro in biblical lore could answer : 

‘* What is the best interpretation of I. Cor. 15:9, ‘ Else what 
shall they do who rise from the dead, if the dead rise not’?’’ 

The editor said, probably, when he read the manuscript, 
‘*The passage is a difficult one.’’ Well, I should say so. I at 
first thought it was a new version, and then looked at the book. 
I felt sure the reference was to the wrong place, and it was, of 
course. It was verse 29 instead of 9. The passage should 
read, ‘‘Else what shall they do which are baptized for the 
dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are they bap- 
tized for them?’’ Compare the two passages. Just how such 
a blunder happened may never be known; but if an intelligent 
proofreader had seen the mistake as soon as I did, and had 
corrected it, would the world and the editor have appreciated 
his services? 

How insipid is the following, simply because the writer had 
no idea of an exclamatory sentence, and the editor and com- 
positor didn’t care to know it for him! 

‘* What a piece of work is man, 
How noble in reason; 
How infinite in faculties; 
In form and moving how express and admirable; 
In action how like an angel; 
In apprehension how like a god.” 

Is this version any better ? 

‘** What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculties! 
In form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! 
In apprehension, how like a god!” 

Right here I see the London letter is dated July 29, 2897. | 
always like to see religious editors up with the times, but ‘‘a 
thousand years, 
my own Colum- 





35-29 bia,’’ is too much. 
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the subjunctive will probably stare us in the face as long as men 
are heedless and editors read (!) proof. 

I wonder the editor could write half a page on ‘‘ Stumbling 
Blocks ’’—that is, blocks that stumble over things they hit in 
walking. If he had written about ‘‘Stumbling-blocks’’? — 
blocks that cause stumbling over them—I could see some 
point to it. But I am afraid my friend will never see or care 
about the difference the hyphen makes in this case. In the 
Bible it is one word. 

I quote again: ‘‘Some are soured because of offenses and 
quit.’””, Why not say, ‘‘Some are soured because of quit and 
offenses’’? The omission of the comma before azd makes a 
noun both of ‘‘offenses’’ and ‘‘ quit.’’ 

The same criticism might be made on some twenty sen- 
tences of a similar nature, as follows, I inserting the comma 
before the separating conjunction: ‘‘Some are overtaken by 
temptations, and surrender.”’ ‘‘Some are beguiled by new 
doctrines, and separate themselves.’’ ‘‘Some are infatuated 
with riches, and die.’’ Is this simply a matter of taste on my 
part, or is the distinction necessary? 

Here is a specimen of bad punctuation: ‘‘ No, mother for- 
give me, sleep darling sleep.’’ It could not be made worse. 
See this way: ‘‘No, mother, forgive me; sleep, darling, 
sleep.”’ 

Here is a strange mistake: ‘‘So silent was the loosing of 
the silver chord.” Popular prejudice, I presume, will insist on 
‘calling it a cord (string) rather than a strain of music. 

But this is enough. I might fill this whole number with 
similar criticisms on the journal in question, and not hear a 
dissenting word. Still it is not a particularly bad paper in its 
typographical make-up, but is one of the great religious papers 
of the day—one whose teachings help to make our govern- 
ment possible. But cannot the managers of it have the type 
set properly, making perfectly even spacing between the 
words? Cannot the general literary warp and woof of it give 
some evidence that a keen critic has control of every feature of 
its typography? Let a good proofreader (a thorough printer) 
mark all copy as it is to be set, instead of setting it up verbatim 
as it comes from writers who do not know the grammatical 
difference between a dash and a column-rule, even if they are 
preachers and presidents of colleges. W. P. Root. 





“FORMS COMPOSED OF SLUGS OR LINOTYPES ARE 
MERGENTHALER PATENTS. 


To the Editor: NEw York, September 6, 1897. 

I notice in your edition of September an article headed 
‘“‘The Line as a Unit not Patentable.’’ Without criticising the 
views of the writer, he has still much to learn regarding patents 
in this field. In order that your readers may not be misled, I 
beg to say that the forms composed of slugs or linotypes are 
fully covered by patent No. 362,987, dated May 17, 1887, and 
owned by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

It contains, among other claims, the following: 

‘* A form for letterpress printing in page form, the same con- 
sisting of a series of independent bars, each bar having on its 
edge the characters to print a number of words.” 

The validity of these claims has been repeatedly recognized 
by some of the best lawyers in the land, and the Linotype Com- 
pany having devoted years of time to experiment, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the development of linotype 
inventions, will, as in the past, enforce its rights in the courts 
against anyone attempting to infringe them. Respectfully, 

P. T. DopGE, 
President Mergenthaler Linotype Company,\ 





Mr. JoHN Mor ey, the famous English statesman, still 
retains his position as reader, or ‘‘ literary taster,’’ for Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., putting in four hours a day at his desk in that 
capacity. — Bookseller and Newsman. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


S1zE-INK FOR HoLpiInG DutcH MEtTAL.—F. E. S., of 
Phoenix, New York, desires to know what kind of size to use 
on cigar box covers for laying Dutch metal. Axswer.— Any 
reputable inkmaker can make you an ink size of chrome yellow 
and No. 3 (strong) varnish, which will answer your purpose. 
Mention what you want the size for when sending on your 
order. 


MATCHING ENGRAVERS’ PRooFs.— Perhaps few undertak- 
ings on the part of pressmen are so perplexing as that of 
making ready cuts to equal the engraver’s proof sent in for 
guidance. Indeed, it may be said to be a matter of rare occur- 
rence where the customer can be induced to believe that the 
printed product of the pressman is equal, in all respects, to that 
of the engraver or artist. But there is good reason for differ- 
ence in result, because the proof made under the direction of 
the engraver is the very best effort of the use of the facilities at 
his command to artfully represent the superiority of the work 
done by him. These facilities are not what can be considered 
commercially successful, because everything done and em- 
ployed in the production of engravers’ proofs is not only slow 
but also expensive : for instance, the hand press, with the best 
of rollers, frequent rollings, superior inks and special papers, 
are the essentials at the command of the experienced workman 
in the engraving concern. In the regular pressrooms the work- 
man is often handicapped by everything inferior, and always 
so by reason of the increased speed at which he must produce 
his results. These are some of the reasons that may reasonably 
be extended in behalf of the pressman who is required to pro- 
duce quantity as well as quality. Still, these are not urged to 
lessen the responsibility of the pressman, nor to deter him from 
emulating the perfection of the engraver’s proof; for there are 
too many notable occasions where the handicraft and care of 
both artist and engraver have been sacrificed by incompetent 
pressmen. We have been led to thus express ourselves by 
reason of many inquiries in this vein. It is a proper apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of this department to practically suggest and 
enlighten those desirous of our assistance. A devout believer 
in this instrumentality, F. K., of Stoneham, Massachusetts, has 
this to say: ‘‘Inclosed find two samples of three-color printing: 
one the engraver’s proof, and the other my effort to match it in 
color, etc. Will you please advise me how to get such good 
results as those shown on ‘the engraver’s proof? I would not 
ask if I knew how to do it; therefore, I see no other way to 
find out than through this department.’’ Axswer.— The make- 
ready of your proof has, evidently, been done with care; but 
you have badly lost the necessary uniformity of the first color — 
yellow —in the groundwork of the engraving. The greatest 
possible attention must be given to the printing of yellow; not 
because it is made the wxzder color, but because in the three- 
color process of making color plates, the artist is particularly 
expectant with its use to produce the many difficult tones of 
color which this alone can aid him in doing. The peculiar 
gray-tone color shown on the artist’s proof you have spoiled in 
your proof, just because you have not made the yellow uni- 
formly delicate, yet solid, in the groundwork. This error has 
given you a mottled purplish background, and lost you the 
brilliant seasonable foliage, so desirable in the picture. We 
must allow you credit for the inferiority of the quality and sur- 
face of paper your sample is shown on, as against that of the 
beautifully smooth and chalky finish of the stock employed in 
the engraver’s proof. This elegant paper serves to heighten 
the brilliancy of the colors and to reflect the uniformity of the 
‘‘mesh’”’ in all the colors, by reason of smoothness and color 






























filling. In the selection of the primary colors — yellow, red 
and blue—you have not been fortunate, as your yellow is too 
much on the orange order instead of a true lemon tone; the 
red lacks depth and richness, while the blue is a trifle too deep. 
Still, the difference in paper stock would tend to this result, 
even if the inks used were of the same quality and color, except 
in the case of the yellow, which has too much red in its tone 
for the work under consideration. Another defect in your 
proof is incorrect register; we say ‘‘incorrect’’ because your 
proof appears to register the colors, but they are not registered 
the way the artist designed they should be, and which must be 
followed in order to secure his intention. To illustrate our 
meaning: you have carried the red to the right so much beyond 
its place that it shows a red sheen down the outside of the 
background, while the engraver’s proof shows only the blue 
color on that side. This is where you have made a great mis- 
take, for you have thereby destroyed the circle-shaped design 
in the background —for there is such a design formed by the 
combinations of the three colors—and also ‘‘peppered’’ the 
colors in such a manner as to rob all the color plates of their 
sharpness and true delineation. To crown your errors, you 
have worked the red color to the right 4oo much, when it should 
have been printed directly in the middle of the design, right 
and left. Had you observed this step in time, you would likely 
have had better success. 


VARNISHING MACHINE FOR LABELS.—W. J. K., of Ayr, 
Ontario, writes: ‘‘ What sort of machine is used to varnish 
labels, etc. What sort of varnish is used, and where can the 
machines be bought?’? Amswer.—The machines vary in 
form; but the one most in use is much like a drum cylinder 
press with feedboard, the varnish box being in front. Write to 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New 
York, and they can supply you with all needful information on 
this subject. 

SaFEty Inks.—F. J. B., of St. Louis, Missouri, writes : 
‘‘Can you give me a formula for safety ink, such as is used for 
printing solids or tints for railroad tickets, checks, drafts, etc. ; 
or can you give me the address of anyone manufacturing such 
an ink?’? Answer.— Giving formulas for making rare inks 
without proper mechanical appliances or some knowledge of 
practical chemistry is not a satisfactory undertaking, especially 
for inks for letterpress printing where the conditions of paper, 
rollers, etc., are so changeable. The lightest of dry colors are 
essential in safety inks; but the manner of their manipulation 
is not so easily encompassed by an amateur. Better buy such 
inks from those who know all about their manufacture, and 
who can guarantee results without useless and costly experi- 
ments. Write to Messrs. Francis & Loutrel, 146 William street, 
New York, who can supply you with this kind of ink and give 
you points as to its use. 





INKS GRANULATING ON COATED PAPER.—C. O. F., of 
Wichita, Kansas, writes: ‘‘I inclose you sample of cover 
printed in blue and yellow. Will you kindly give, through your 
‘Answers and Queries,’ the cause and remedy, if any, for the 
granulating of the blue. I have this trouble quite often. Vas- 
eline, mixed freely and liberally, seemed to work better than 
anything else. If no vaseline was used, the ink or some of the 
dry color (I suppose) would collect in spots, necessitating fre- 
quent washing up of the form.” ” Answer.— The ink used was 
not adapted to the grade of paper printed on — it was also (the 
dry color) ground in a varnish unsuited for so heavy a base. 
The vaseline helped to lighten the weight of the color-body, 
but reduced it so effectively as to rob it of its capacity. Then 
again, your rollers do not seem to have done good duty, for on 
examination of the specimen sent, the color on both sides of 
sheet appears to be laid on in a watery sort of a way. There is 
no solidity of color anywhere evident, which leads us to this 
conclusion. If good rollers are employed, and the humidity 
does not counteract their working qualities, almost any kind 
of well-ground blue can be laid on the form smoothly and 
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evenly. But for solid and clean printing, on coated paper, we 
would recommend well-ground milori and bronze blue, either 
separately or evenly proportioned. If the ink is too stiff, add a 
small piece of hog’s lard to the ink, and let it be well worked 
into it, too. Vaseline can be best employed in reducing black 
inks. The paper used is of good quality, and would hold a 
fairly strong ink without its picking off the coating. Try full- 
bodied inks hereafter, suited for coated paper. 

SPECIMENS OF HALF-TONE PRINTING SENT FOR OuR 
OPINION, by J. N.. W., of Washington, D. C., are before us, 
regarding which he writes: ‘‘ Please give me your opinion on 
the presswork. The plates are photos of skies taken at differ- 
ent times. This job was printed on an old two-roller drum 
press, rack-and-screw distribution, which is twenty-three years 
old, with no improvements. Possibly the machine would not 
bring $200 under the hammer. It is a superroyal size; the 
register is gone, and nearly every part of the press is worn 
out. If I had had a front-delivery press, with table distribu- 
tion, I could have improved the job somewhat. The machine 
was in such wretched condition that an overlay for cuts 
would be of no avail. I just leveled form from back, then 
made a light overlay for the whole form on one sheet. I had 





Photo by F. R. Magee, New York, 


“* Max.” 


no artist’s proofs to work from, so done the best I could with- 
out these.’? Answer.— The specimens sent us give evidences 
of all the writer says regarding the press. The work shows 
that it was executed on an inferior machine, because the speci- 
men is full of faults. Not that we consider the efforts of work- 
man in this light, but because it is evident nothing much better 
could have been obtained under such poor conditions. In 
endeavoring to print this sheet of half-tones, which is made up 
of eleven classifications of skies for the use of the Weather 
Bureau, the ink (which is bronze-blue), is laid on in uneven 
spots, and this so apparent that it has pulled the coating off 
the paper, and left an unpardonable quantity of picks over 
the entire job. These are serious blemishes on so important 
a guide to weather experts, and one inexcusable in a work of 
this kind. Had this job been printed with black ink instead of 
blue ink, and shown the defects pointed out, we fear it would 
have been condemned —as it should be in any case. As the 
paper stock is of first-class quality, we cannot but think that if 
the correspondent had worked into the blue ink a little clear 
lard, that he would have escaped the multitude of picks that 
have defaced the clear as well as the dull skies. A better print- 
ing press should be the first consideration of the department 
from which these specimens emanated. 
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MAC MONNIES’ “BACCHANTE” AND MIRANDA’S 
“SPIRIT OF RESEARCH.” 


ROBABLY no work of art of late years has been more 
P generally discussed than MacMonnies’ ‘‘ Bacchante’’— 
the beautiful bronze statue presented by Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, the architect of the Boston Public Library, to the city 
of Boston, to be placed in the courtyard of the building which 
he designed. The statue was mounted on a temporary pedes- 
tal last fall in the fountain of the library courtyard, and many 
went to see and welcome the addition to the interest of the 
library, but there was an immediate outcry against the “‘ perni- 
cious influence’’ of such works of art placed in such a building 
where young persons of both sexes could view it. While the 
nude in art was familiar enough to the people of Boston, yet 
MacMonnies had given more than the mere beauty of the nude 
to his figure ; there was a sensuous, laughing, pleasure-loving 
expression on the face, a butterfly spirit of recklessness in the 
pose, and altogether the figure had an unmistakable air of 
hilarity advanced to the state of inebriety. No one questioned 
its art; indeed, it is recorded as one of MacMonnies’ best 
works ; neither did its small size and graceful lines make it 
architecturally unfit for a building so severely classical as the 
Boston Library. It was condemned solely because it was 
utterly out of keeping with the character of an institution such 
as alibrary. Its tone, the lesson it taught, were not in sympa- 
thy with an educational foundation. 

The statue remained on exhibition three weeks, and was 
then removed, it was said, to protect it from the cold weather, 
and in the spring it was returned to Mr. McKim, who tendered 
it to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and it was 
at once accepted, and will be placed among the valuable 
bronzes of the museum. It is valued at $35,000. The statue 
was first exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1895, and received high 
commendation when it was bought by the French government 
for the Luxembourg, but it proved too large for the gallery and 
the original was sent to Mr. McKim and a replica made for the 
Luxembourg. It is alleged that an American model posed for 
the sculptor, but another story is that the model was one 
Eugenie Pasque, who also served as a model for one of the 
new types which Charles Dana Gibson picked up in Paris. A 
newspaper writer says in this connection: ‘‘ Eugenie was the 
embodiment of that careless, innocent gayety which is supposed 
to find its peculiar home in the latin quarter of Paris, but which 
is really not quite universal there. Her sylph-like figure was 
always darting about from place to place, and she was always 
playing some prank. Like the immortal Trilby, she was the 
heart and soul of any studio feast to which she might happen to 
be invited. At the time Eugenie was posing for MacMonnies 
and Gibson she wore her hair in bandeaux, a style which was 
becoming to her, as her tresses were long and black. She had 
a funny little way of throwing her head back and sticking a 
finger into her cheek. Her face was as innocent as it was free 
from any expression of strong intelligence. Eugenie came to 
this country about three years ago, and married a well-to-do 
American, and is probably a model no longer.”’ 

On it becoming known that the statue was not to be 
replaced in the library courtyard and had been returned to Mr. 
McKim, Mr. Fernando Miranda, of New York, submitted to the 
library officials a suggestion for a statue which seemed more 
appropriate than that displaced. The statue was to be repre- 
sentative of the ‘“‘Spirit of Research.’”’ The suggestion was 
approved, and the statue will be in place before many weeks. 
In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, under date of July 28, Mr. 
Miranda says: ‘‘ The figure is still in the clay, but in five or 
six weeks from now it will be in the plaster, when photographs 
will be made of it, but if you desire to have one from the clay 
you can have it, which will be more original, and, of course, 
nobody else will have it until you have published it in your 
magazine.’’ The illustration of the statue in this issue is, 
therefore, from the statue in the clay. It represents the Spirit 
of Research, a female figure, veiled to signify that knowledge is 


hidden and must be sought for. The pose of the figure, which 
is completely draped, is easy and graceful, and yet is indicative 
of power. One foot rests on an ancient Athenian ruin and the 
other has just stepped on the death case of an Egyptian 
mummy, from which the mummy is about to emerge, the lid 
having been broken as the foot of knowledge stepped on it. In 
the hollow of the arm of the figure rests a tablet, on which the 
secrets dug from the buried past are to be inscribed, and in the 
hand is the lamp of knowledge as well as the stylus with which 
the writing will be done. The figure is vastly different from 
the festive Bacchante, and is no doubt much more suitable for 
the position it will occupy. See illustrations on preceding 
pages. 





THE PRIZE CONTEST AWARD. 


OLLOWING is the report and findings of Mr. Ed S. 

FE Ralph on the specimens of jobwork submitted in compe- 

tition in response to the invitation in the July INLAND 
PRINTER : 

In making the awards and judging the contest inaugurated 
by THE INLAND PRINTER for the best specimens of single job- 
work, I have spared neither time nor pains, coupled with the 
use of what brains I possess, and the sole aim of justice, to 
make the awards to those who deserved prizes. The work was 
analyzed in all possible lights and from every point of view. 
Limited facilities, artistic talent, balance, finish, correct whit- 
ing out, judicious ornamentation, and the evidences shown by 
the contestants of using their heads as well as their hands, 
were all carefully reviewed and the evidence summed up. Not 
only once were the specimens analyzed, but many times. 
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No. 1.— First Prize. 


Nothing was done hastily, and the judge ‘‘ placed himself in 
the contestant’s shoes”’’ in every instance. 

One fact was apparent. In some instances I have had occa- 
sion to criticise and review the work of contestants for these 
prizes, and in some cases am forced to the conclusion that they 
are not good judges of their own productions, as they have 
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JEWELERS’ PRINTING 


WHETHER it is a 
Booklet or Folder, 
some Stationery, 
or any kind of 
printed matter for 
a JEWELER, it 
should be dainty, 
original, and ar- 
tistic, and that 
is the kind of 
printing we do. 
Why not let us 
do your work? 





DUVALL & WILLIAMSON, 
PRINTERS, 
Riverhead, New York. 











No. 2.— SECOND PRIZE. 


submitted for criticism better and more artistic specimens than 
were sent in competition. Some seemed to ignore that prime 
and essential point of dignified simplicity, and trusted solely to 
elaboration, trying to see how much work they could really put 
on their respective jobs. 

The samples came from almost every State and Territory in 
the United States, and a few from England. The successful 
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award the first prize to Mr. W. S. Wrenn, with Pettibone, Saw- 
tell & Co., 152 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Wrenn’s 
specimen (No. 1) was in two colors, black and red, on white 
antique stock, and used as an advertising insert for the firm of 
Pettibone, Sawtell & Co., of that city. The size was to by 14 
inches, and the following portions were in red: Outside rule 
border, ornamentation on letter ‘‘ P,’’? ornaments after the word 
company, ‘‘new fashions in stationery,’’ and the ornament at 
bottom of right-hand panel. 

The second prize (No. 2) is taken by Mr. Henry D. Taft, 
with Duvall & Williamson, Riverhead, New York, for a circular 
to jewelers issued by the above firm. It was 4% by 7 inches, 
in two colors, brown and gray, on buff antique stock. This 
job is conspicuous for its simplicity, artistic treatment, correct 
whiting out, balance and finish. The reading matter was 
printed in brown, and the rule and border ornament in gray. 

The third prize (No. 3) is awarded Mr. Arthur Briant, with 
the Standard, Hoosick Falls, New York. The design is a letter- 
head in one color. We call attention to the classic appearance 
of this heading, the balance, finish and correct whiting out. 
It is a job that can be duplicated in any office, and is well 
worthy of the third prize. 

The following are the winners of consolation prizes and the 
kind of job submitted: Ralph R. Goodrich, with Patterson, 
Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, Michigan, business card, 
with original treatment. Joseph P. Rivet, with Loring & 
Axtell, Springfield, Massachusetts, announcement card. W. B. 
Pemberton, with E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Missouri, cover 
design. Morrill Brothers, Fulton, New York, cover design. 
W. L. Streeter, job printer, Saco, Maine, first page of folder 
programme. John J. F. York, with F. H. Gerlock & Co., 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, cover design. R.S. Thomason, with 
the Semi-Weekly Union, Albia, Iowa, blotter top. Elmer J. 
Jones, with The Capron & Curtice Company, Akron, Ohio, 
announcement. Charles M. Catlett, foreman Chronicle job- 
rooms, Norwalk, Ohio, business card. Charles J. Stevens, 
with W. C. Deitch & Co., Sioux City, Iowa, business card. 
J. E. Gapp, with Berkemeyer, Keck & Co., Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, statement. A. A. Stewart, Salem, Massachusetts, cover 
or title-page. L. A. Chandler, with the Mayfield JZrror, May- 
field, Kentucky, note-head. Albert E. Martin, with Perry & 
McGrath, Charlotte, Michigan, cover design. Louis P. Rubien, 
with Rubien Brothers, 48 Church street, New York City, cover 
for announcement folder or booklet. Charles Price, with Com- 
posite Printing Company, 123 West Fortieth street, New York 
City, design for title-page of brochure. Herman C. Steinke, 
with Stirn & Kasch Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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contestants are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 
In all there were 134 competitors. 

It is not fora moment to be supposed that all will agree with 
me, because one person’s judgment is very likely to be the 
reverse of that of another. I picked out the most dignified, 
simple and artistic sample, one that was perfect in balance, 
whiting out, and which bore 1 ‘oubted evidence of the com- 
petitor using brains as well as de, paper and ink, and now 








advertising circular. William Scott, Jr., with Evening Record 
jobrooms, Norwich, Connecticut, advertisement. Joseph De 
Castro, ad. man with the J//inois State Journal, Springfield, 
Illinois, advertisement. S. B. Coates, with the Daily Jnde- 
pendent, Stockton, California, business card. 

These jobs for competition comprised almost every known 
form of jobwork — cover pages, title-pages, circulars, dodgers, 
envelopes, bill-heads, note-heads, letter-heads, statements, 
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cards, advertisements, etc., which made the task of awarding 
the prizes an extremely difficult one, as each job had to be 
handled singly and analyzed with a view to the purpose for 
which the work was intended. 

Proper coaching is all that many need to become first-class 
artistic compositors, and I stand ready and willing to lend a 
helping hand to any of the contestants who may feel the need 
of same. The way is now, and has been, open ever since THE 
INLAND PRINTER inaugurated the department on job composi- 
tion, for those who desire to study. All are invited to make 
use of it. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.’’ 

To PREVENT MILDEW OR SOURING OF GuM.— A few grains 
of salicylic acid dissolved in alcohol will preserve the gum ; 
sour gum acts almost like vinegar or acetic acid upon stone. 

ANOTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF ALUMINUM.— The 
Pittsburg Reduction Company announces another cut in the 
price of aluminum, which brings that metal, in sheet form, 
below the price of nickel-plated sheet brass. 

THE TRANSFERERS’ DAMPING Book.— The advice given by 
the /ractical Process Worker and Photo- Mechanical Printer to 
transferers, how to make a damping book, could not have 
been written by a practical lithographer; for the latter knows 
that carbolic acid is a caustic of great strength. The trans- 
ferer has no use for an agent which acts as a solvent upon the 
ink of his impressions. 

A New Rorary PRESS FOR PRINTING FROM ALUMINUM 
PLatrEs.— A press for this purpose has been patented in Amer- 
ica by Joseph Krager, of Johannisberg. The Deutscher Buch 
und Steindrucker describes the press as having a_ pressure 
cylinder of one-third the dimension of the plate cylinder, conse- 
quently the movement of both is the same, and a repeated roll- 
ing up is made possible. 

For WASHING Out OLD, DriED-OuT WorRK ON STONE.— 
Where the very important measure of rolling up a piece of 
work on stone with a non-drying ink (or placing under rosin) 
has been neglected, the same can be washed out again by using 
a small quantity of carbolic acid or sulphuret of carbon (unre- 
fined). If the work has not been standing too long it can be 
polished with a piece of soft charcoal. 

O_p Masters vs. NEw MAsters.—C. M. S., in the Brook- 
lyn ag/e, talks sense when he says: ‘‘ There are men in this 
country at this time who paint a far better picture than the 
sloppy, dreary old crucifixions of the alleged masters. They 
paint things that have imagination and feeling and refinement, 
and their drawing is sound and color good; it is a satisfaction 
to have their pictures. Moreover they need the money, and 
the old masters don’t.”’ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LITHO PRINTER.— The rank 
and file of the litho pressmen of today are men who regard 
printing as a purely mechanical occupation. Seemingly their 
minds move in the ever sameness of the ponderous stone as it 
is rocked in the cradle of iron. Let once the plate go round, 
though —and round and round— indicating progress, and 
their thoughts will also move, out of the beaten tracks. They 
have the caliber all right. 

ENGRAVERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE PRIZE COMPE- 
TION.— The prize competition for the ‘‘Card Portfolio”’ of 
rare specimens is beginning to quicken. So far samples of 
engraved cards have been received from New York, Boston, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis; even litthe Newark has 

To several letters of inquiry I most respectfully 


Chicago, 
responded. 
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refer to the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER under 
the query of ‘‘C. S., New York.’’ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF “StTyYLEs.’’—‘‘ Style in decorative 
art, as it applies to the material of the compositor,’’ is a run- 
ning article, well illustrated in the 7yvpographische ( Leipsic) 
It would be well, and of greater applicability to 
the litho-engraver and designer, if such matter, properly 
treated, could be issued here under American auspices, show- 
ing from what sources ornamental forms developed, and what 
the leading characteristics are of the different schools of 
design. 

THE UsE OF GUM DAMMAR IN ETCHING GROUND.—W. A. 
T., Victoria, B. C., asks: ‘‘ Which is better to use for your 
etching ground, gum dammar or dammar varnish, as the last lot 
in which I used the varnish cracked after being on one day ? 
Also let me know cost of treatise on ‘Etching and Acids.’ ”’ 
Answer.— In the second edition of my directions on preparing 
the etch ground, I recommended ‘‘ powdered gum dammar’”’ 
dissolved in pure benzole. The dammar is only added to insure 
an even flowing and quick drying of the various ingredients of 
which the ‘‘cosmogravure etching wax’’ is composed. The 
less dammar the more lasting and resistive the ground becomes. 
On metal it is used pure. I have no more copies left of the 
pamphlet, and as great progress has since been made in 
graphic methods, a third, greatly improved and enlarged edition 
will be issued, bringing this matter up to date. 


’ 


TRANSFERS VS. ORIGINALS IN LAw.— Mr. H. W. R., Phila- 
delphia, incloses a clipping from Za Lithographia, the princi- 
pal organ of the French lithographers, which ridicules the 
decision of a jury of twelve tradesmen upon the technic of 
lithography respecting the case of Pennell against Sickert, in 
which the eminent lithographer, J. McNeil Whistler, has figured 
as a witness, and proved himself a wit. The fact that it has 
been decided by this jury of laymen that a transfer is not lithog- 
raphy may be a point well taken. If a customer who has paid 
for work on stone, as well as for the stone itself, is afterward 
handed a more or less imperfect transfer, he is simply cheated 
out of his just dues. The transfer, like the electrotype, is in 
the majority of cases only a substitute for the original, and 
many houses, ordering large quantities of litho goods today, 
will recognize no proofs from the original, but demand steam 
press proofs before ordering. 

IMPROVED PROCESS OF EXTRACTING THE SENSITIVE 
ASPHALTUM.— Under this heading we will give from time to 
time useful information concerning the subject of ‘‘ light-sensi- 
tive asphaltum.’’ E. Valeutas’ process : This eminent author- 
ity obtained the highest degree of sensitiveness in bitumen by 
boiling 100 g. of raw Syrian asphalt in a recurrent cooler with 
an equal quantity of raw pseudo-carmine or cumol (a carburet 
of hydrogen) in which 12 g. of flowers of sulphur had been 
previously dissolved. After the formation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen has ceased, the cumol is drawn off and the pitchy- 
black residue is dissolved in benzole 4 : 100, and used to coat 
plates or stone surfaces. This sulphuretted asphaltum is not 
soluble in ether, but soluble in benzole, toluol, cumol, and tur- 
pentines. This product is more sensitive to light than that 
which is produced by the dry process, and the reason lies in 
the fact that the cumol, having a boiling point of 170° Cent., 
excludes all possibility of burning the asphaltum. It is not 
necessary to go to extremes in drawing off the cumol, as a 
glassy, brittle product will result therefrom. 

THE EXTRACTION OF SENSITIVE ASPHALTUM.— H. W. R., 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘“In your article on page 560 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, ‘The Passing of the Vignette and Portrait 
Engraver,’ you speak of sensitized asphaltum. Can you give 
me or tell me where I can obtain the formula for mixing it? 
I suppose it will be applicable to stone, zinc or aluminum.” 
Answer.— The manner of extracting the ‘sensitive’? sub- 
stance from asphaltum is done by repeatedly washing the best 
Syrian asphalt (finely powdered) in ether, until the ether will 
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not dissolve any more of the remaining asphaltum. It is then 
spread upon a glass slab until the ether has all evaporated — 
this must be done in the darkroom. In the chapter, ‘‘ Printing 


on Zinc in Bitumen,’? W. T. Wilkinson and Edward L. Wilson, 
in their book on ‘‘ Photo-Engraving, Photo-Etching and Photo- 
Lithography,’’ have explained the process in detail. 
by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


For sale 


A New StTIpPpLeE MACHINE.— According to Freie Kiinste, 
patent No. 92,064 was granted to Louis Lesage, of Paris, for 
the invention of a stipple machine and graduated color scales 
for the production of graded shadings in stipple tints. Through 
this apparatus, stipples or markings can be produced within a 
certain limit, gauged by setting the color scale contrivance, 
which regulates the number and character of such dots or 
marks according to intent and purpose desired. The scale 
apparatus consists of a number of disks, each of which carries 
its influence over to the stipple pen in such a manner that 
within a given and set limit of space the -pen will produce the 
proper quantity and character of markings or dots upon the 
working surface or plate. In order to produce a scale to corre- 
spond with the stipple machine, sections are made containing 
the various stipplings of the disks. These stipplings are 
printed over one another in two or more colors, so that by 
reproducing a certain combination tint with the aid of this 
instrument the necessary setting or placing of the disks can 
follow. 

BRILLIANCY IN BRONZE EMBOSSED WorK.—G. W. B., with 
F. S. & Co., Detroit, Michigan, asks: ‘‘I have received some 
very fine samples of French embossed work, apparently done 
with gold leaf, the work appearing like burnished gold. Yet 
the price precluded, seemingly, the use of gold leaf. As I am 
experimenting upon similar work a knowledge of the methods 
employed by the French would assist me,’’ etc. Answer. A 
very high degree of brilliancy can be obtained with the finer 
grades of gold byonze, the finer the bronze the richer in effect. 
Again, the smoother the paper the brighter the burnish of gold, 
and on highly glazed paper the polish is still greater, but 
requires a little copal varnish in the ink, to make it adhere 
better. By passing such bronzed work through a copperplate 
press, face down, upon a highly polished steel plate, under 
strong pressure, the work will receive a very fine appearance, 
similar to leafwork. Glazing or calendering rollers are com- 
monly used for this work. In embossing bronzed work, by 
dies which have properly burnished surfaces, intelligently con- 
trasted with matt work, the polish of the steel will be given 
to the bronze under the high pressure of the press. For silver 
work the aluminum bronze is an article of great merit, and of 
lasting quality. To prevent the ordinary bronze from becom- 
ing discolored, as well as to produce a high gloss, the sheets 
are coated with spirit or collodion varnish, gelatin lacquer, etc. 


How To MAKE TEXTURES, GRAINS, STIPPLES AND LININGS 
ON STONE AND METAL PLATES.— Having reviewed last month 
the ‘‘spatter’’ and ‘“‘air-brush’’ work, we may now properly 
go over to crayon, which is the representative mode of produc- 
ing ‘‘grain’’ on stone or metal. Sand is here the best medium, 
it is passed through sieves of various sizes, according to the 
degree of fineness desired upon the previously well polished 
surface to be grained. Water is now sprinkled upon the sand, 
and a small stone is slowly moved in small circles over the 
entire space until satisfactory. The longer this is done the 
more mushy the sand becomes, and the more “‘flat’’ the grain 
gets. Rocking in a frame containing a number of large, per- 
fectly round marbles and sand, or the sand-blast, is resorted to; 
also acids, but the success is not so uniform or simple. Upon 
a surface grained in this manner the drawing is produced with 
litho-crayon (a substance cast in sticks and containing fats, 
rosins, soap, lampblack and other acid-resisting and greasy 
substances). Now the cunning of the artist’s hand is brought 
into play, to create grains.of different textures upon this same- 
ness of ground. He does it by once using the crayon flat, then 
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pointed, working over and over in different directions; now in 
lines, now in circles; then retouching and then “jumping ’’ the 
keen blade of a knife or ‘‘scraper’’ over the surface to and fro. 
‘*Closing up’’ the minute fissures made by the sand must be 
carefully avoided. No woolly appearance must be permitted; 
all must be clear and sharp, however fine, so that it will transfer 
well. This is the process most fitted for artistic and original 
work. 

EMBOSSED WORK FROM STONE.-—If a hard stone, polished 
to a glassy surface with oxalic acid, be taken and an offset with 
regular printing ink be made thereon, which, after drying is 
covered with regular asphaltum etching ground, so that the off- 
set can be plainly seen; and then, while the ground is yet tacky, 
a grainlike or textile fabric is laid on and pulled through the 
press, so as to take off the ground again in certain places, 
showing the texture plainly (upon taking off the fabric), a 
pleasing effect, showing contrasts of matt and polished surfaces 
can be obtained by the following manipulation. The offset of 
the label, showing through the partly transparent ground, can 
be filled in with asphaltum in places where no corrugation is to 
appear. Now, after the asphaltum is dry and registering marks 
have been scratched through the ground, a solution of water 
fifty parts, nitric acid one part can be flowed over which will 
bite the exposed parts of the stone. (Lesser depths can be 
covered up with asphaltum, after first taking off the acid, and 
again etching.) Perfectly even ridges or raised surfaces can 
be covered with gum on the offset before the etchground is 
applied. In such places the ground will wash off, giving the 
acid full play. When done, the asphalt is removed with turpen- 
tine, and the bronzed impression is needled upon the stone, and 
with a stationary manila backer, is proved. Another method 
of printing and embossing with ove impression from stone will 
be described at some future time, also the method of produc- 
ing the watermark in paper which belongs under this class of 
work. 


PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PossEssiIvEs.— E. E. S., St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: ‘‘ In 
setting the line ‘Miners and Lumbermens Supplies,’ I treated 
both as plural possessive. I placed the apostrophe after the s 
in ‘miners,’ and the proofreader marked it before the s._ Which 
is correct?’’ Axswer.— You set it correctly, and no proof- 
reader who is fitted to read proof could possibly do what was 
done in this case, unless afflicted with some sort of temporary 
mental aberration. 

RinGs ON PrRoors.—‘ Dickinson,’’ Rossland, British Co- 
lumbia, writes: ‘‘This office pays 50 cents a thousand for com- 
position, and expects only first-class work from its compositors. 
Are they justified in demanding rings for punctuation inserted 
in the proofs?’’ Axswer.—No. Punctuation is paid for in 
the price of composition. It would be very convenient for 
compositors to follow copy, but it has always been understood 
that punctuation was not to be followed unless it was right, 
except when so ordered. 

PROPER ADJECTIVES.— W. P. R. also asks: ‘‘ What shall 
be done with those religious editors who speak of ‘ the christian 
religion’ and ‘Mohammedan religion’? Was Mohammed a 
capital fellow and Christ a small letter?’’ Answer.— Editors 
who do what is asserted in the question evidently do not treat 
words with any sort of reason in the matter of capitalizing. 
What shall be done with them? Nothing. Such unreasonable 
persons are not amenable to influence. They have made up 
their minds in some inscrutable way, just as many have in the 
case of some other words, and it seems impossible to induce 
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them to be reasonable. There is no excuse whatever for writ- 
ing ‘‘christian,’’ with a small letter. We cannot imagine why 
any one ever does it. But there is equal absence of reason for 
‘‘assemblyman,”’ ‘‘congressman,’’ ‘“‘ presidential,’? and many 
other words often printed with small letters, even in papers 
that print ‘‘ Assembly,”’ ‘“‘ Congress,’’ etc., with capitals. It is 
a matter simply of throwing aside all real principle. Those 
who do it can be told what is right, and they should be told ; 
but inducing them to do right is another matter. 

TENDENCY TO CHANGE SPELLINGS.— We have been asked 
if there is not a tendency to change words formerly ending in 
ve to er, and write ‘‘luster,’’ etc., instead of ‘‘lustre,’’ etc. 
Noah Webster made such changes in his first dictionary, and 
they were adopted by those who thought Webster entitled to 
stand as final authority. The tendency mentioned is one that 
has spread so that probably half of the American people now 
spell accordingly —or possibly more than half of them. But 
half or nearly half of the American people still use the other 
spelling, which is used by practically all other English-speaking 
people. There is little doubt that better reason could be 
adduced for the old spelling than any favoring the new one. 


A Curious Error IN CriticismM.—Two North Carolina 
newspapers have published the following paragraph: ‘‘ THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the leading journal of its class in America, 
has been printing a series of illustrations of scenes in and 
around Asheville. In its August number it has a picture of a 
one-horse wagon, hitched to a muley steer, a shabbily-dressed, 
ignorant-looking white man in his shirt sleeves, with the toes 
of his shoes out, standing by. His son, in about the same rig, 
stands near him, while at the steer’s head stands a negro, 
neatly dressed, with Prince Albert coat, etc. The thing that 
we object to about all this is that it calls this ‘ A Typical North 
Carolina Conveyance.’ The whole thing is a lying misrepre- 
sentation of the State and its people.’’ It is hardly conceivable 
that the picture should be meant to represent either the con- 
veyances or the people of the whole State. It cannot be a 
‘lying misrepresentation,”’ as it is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph taken in Asheville, from an accidental group, the convey- 
ance being typical of those used by such farmers as its evident 
owner. The word ‘typical’? is commonly and properly used 
in a sense far more restrictive than that given to it by the North 
Carolina editors. Language to suit such narrowness of view 
as theirs in this instance would be hard to find. 

CcCMPOUND WorpDs IN TITLEs.— W. P. R., Medina, Ohio, 
asks the following: ‘‘ When a compound word occurs in the 
title of a subject on a programme, is it best to capitalize both 
parts of it when the second element is not necessarily capital- 
ized? Thus, ‘Comb and Comb-honey Production.’ It looks 
far better to me to use a small letter.’ Azswer.— Our corre- 
spondent’s choice of the small letter in the compound seems 
good, though the commonest practice is probably the other way. 
It seems a pity that so many persons confine their opinions to 
such expressions as ‘“‘it looks better to me.’’ This always 
reminds the writer of a young man who tried to learn to set 
type when he was about twenty-three years old. He wanted to 
indent his paragraphs three ems, and when told that one em 
was the right indention he said, ‘‘Oh, but this looks so much 
better!’’ What is the basis for such opinion? If one thinks 
one form more esthetic in such a case, who knows how many 
may decide otherwise from the point of view of mere zsthetics ? 
For intelligent choice of form we should have a more fixed cri- 
terion. There are principles in language that should decide 
such questions. When words are joined with a hyphen they 
become one word. ‘‘Hyphen”’ is composed of two Greek 
words which mean ‘‘into one,’’ and the hyphen is a joining 
sign, never a separator. Compound words are commonly 
printed, under the circumstances of the question, with the sec- 
ond element capitalized, but this is only because it is not suffi- 
ciently understood that in such use the second word of the pair 
has become only part of a word, and does not stand as a whole 


word. The common habit of differentiation of ‘‘two words,”’ 
‘compound word,’’ and ‘‘one word’’ is unfortunate, and it 
would be greatly beneficial if printers could be made to learn 
that a compound word is one word. It is almost universal, but 
it is wrong, to think that ‘‘compound word’? means only a 
term with a hyphen between the elements ; it really means a 
word made by joining two or more words, whether with or 
without a hyphen. Well, when we use a long word in a title, 
with each word capitalized, why should we put a capital letter 
in the middle of the long word? It is fair to suppose that it is 
some such reasoning, conscious or unconscious, that leads to 
the expression, ‘‘it looks better.’’? It would be better if the 
real reason could be expressed, which in this case is simply 
that the words joined are figuring as one, and the second half 
of a word should not be capitalized. 

CHOICE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS.—P. P., Des Moines, 
Iowa, asks: ‘‘Would you say, ‘About one person in ten 
doesn’t know that their neighbors are saving money,’ or do 
you think ‘his neighbors’ better? Azszwer.— His”’ is deci- 
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dedly better. This question, almost exactly, has been answered 
recently in this department, but it is worth while to say a little 
more about the rule of grammar that is involved. It is never 
right to use a singular noun and a plural pronoun, or any other 
disagreement in number. It seems advisable in a case like that 
of the question here to say ‘‘About one man in ten,”’ etc., 
because it is a business matter, and presumably men are prin- 
cipally concerned. However, if generalizing by the noun 
‘‘person’’ is preferred, that need not lead to the real gram- 
matical error of using a plural pronoun. Of course a person 
may not be masculine, and that is why so many people make 
the error in number—to avoid supposed conflict in gender. 
But ‘‘man’”’ is sufficiently generic to include all mankind, and 
the fact of its being masculine in gender, and demanding a mas- 
culine pronoun, need not be considered an insuperable objection 
to its use in the inclusive sense. All readers would know that 
the mere matter of general expression did not exclude women 
and children from business dealings. Changing ‘‘man”’ to 
‘* person,’’ though, still leaves the masculine pronoun good, for 
grammar demands agreement in number, and it has been 
custom from time immemorial to use in such cases the word 
that denotes the supposedly stronger sex. Thus we should 
say, ‘‘The animal draws his load better under certain condi- 
tions,’’ in a general sense by no means precluding the female 
animal from consideration ; and why not ‘‘ the person”’ also? 
We are the more willing to discuss this matter now because of 
a recent revival of the silliness that would have us use the 
ridiculous word ‘‘thon,’? meaning ‘‘that one,’’ in such cases. 
Here is the latest outcropping of this nonsense: ‘‘ We are 
prone to prefer the new words to the old, and many men and 
women find a pleasure in introducing a word not familiar to the 
average individual. Such a word is ‘thon,’ a contraction of 
‘that one,’ proposed in 1858 by Charles Crozat Converse, of 
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Erie, Pennsylvania, as a substitute for the clumsy combinations 
‘he or she,’ ‘him or her,’ etc., as in the sentence, ‘The child 
must be taught to study thon’s lesson.’ The word is so con- 
venient that it is a wonder that it remains new to most people. 
The want of it caused the United States Supreme Court once 
upon a time to render a decision that ‘his’ in a law should be 
construed ‘his or her,’ so that women might be as amenable to 
the law as the male lawmakers themselves. This ruling allows 
writers of laws to avoid the use of ‘his or her,’ etc., every time 
a personal pronoun has to be used. But in every-day use the 
ruling of the courts does not count, and we need to use ‘thon’ 
every day of our lives.”” It was not the want of any such 
abominable formation as ‘‘thon’”’ that led to the court decision, 
but that decision merely fixed in law what had always been a 
real principle in language. With correct understanding of 
language facts, no one ever need say ‘‘his or her,” for ‘‘his’’ 
alone is really sufficient. The abomination ‘‘thon’’ remains 
new to most people because there is absolutely no need of it. 


LEAN AND Fat Type.—A foreman of a printing office in 
Quincy, Illinois, asks the reason why a paragraph set in 6-point 
and the same paragraph set in 8-point will not contain the same 
number of ems. The inquirer incloses two samples which 
caused the question to arise and led to many inquiries but no 
satisfactory explanation. He is of the opinion that a lucid 
explanation will enlighten a great many as well as himself. 
Answer.— One letter is fatter than the other. The proportions 
of letter are sought to be observed by the founders, and these 
proportions are not always compatible with keeping the num- 
ber of ems to the alphabet the same in each size, hence the 
variation in the number of ems to the alphabet in series of body 
type that to the eye appear of uniform number of ems to the 
alphabet. 





STERETT PRINTING COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY STYLUS. 
PECULIAR interest attaches to the history of printing in 
A San Francisco, although its introduction dates from a 
time in the memory of a considerable number of persons 
now living in the community. In most cases the persons who 
engaged in the business or occupation in the early days may be 
said to have drifted into it, because they came to California for 
the sole purpose of digging gold. Later 
several printers came here with an out- 
fit as part of their chattels shipped from 
the East, but with these exceptions the 
first experiences were had in the mines. 
A few weeks or months there, with the 
attendant hardships of a miner’s life, 
the uncertainty and fickleness of fortune, 
soon showed the quondam miner, who 
had been trained to the case, that he 
was not a success as a miner. This 
was the experience of Benjamin Frank- 
lin Sterett, one of the best known and 
most honorable printers during his lifetime, who established a 
business which now enjoys the distinction of being not only one 
of the oldest printing offices in San Francisco, but is probably 
the only business having a continued and uninterrupted exist- 
ence, without change of firm, for forty-five years. 

Mr. Sterett was born in Maryland in 1822, but in his child- 
hood was taken by his parents to Saltsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he grew up and received his education. At the proper 
age he was sent to Pittsburg to learn his trade, after acquiring 
which he returned to his home and engaged in business on his 
own account. There he married and apparently was settled 
for life, when the news of the discovery of gold in California 
reached the little town, and all his plans were changed. Leav- 
ing his wife at Saltsburgh, he started for California and reached 
San Francisco in December, 1849. He went to the mines at 
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once, where he remained for ten months, and then drifted 
down into the Sacramento valley, to the thriving city of Marys- 
ville, where he opened a general store. Here he remained for 
less than a year, when he came to San Francisco, and at once 
began his arrangements for opening a printing office. Having 
determined to make his home in San Francisco, he returned to 
Pennsylvania, and in due time came back with his wife and a 
complete printing plant. 

Mr. Sterett opened his office early in 1852, in a building on 
the corner of Washington and Sansome streets, then resting on 
piles. From the first he was successful, work pouring in stead- 
ily. The great fire came along and swept everything away, the 
type in a molten state flowing into the water below, while the 
wrecks of his presses sunk into the soft mud at the bottom. 
After the fire he formed a partnership with the late Jerome B. 
Painter (afterward and until his death engaged in the type 
founding business), and under various styles—as Sterett & 
Painter, or Sterett, Jobson & Painter—the business prospered 
for several years. Mr. Painter having decided to devote his 
entire energies to the type founding and printers’ supply busi- 
ness, in 1856 Mr. Sterett bought him out. From that time until 
his death, June 2, 1892, he owned the entire business, and man- 
aged it himself, conducting it under the style of Sterett & Co. 
After obtaining entire control he moved the office to 533 Clay 
street, where he remained for more than ten years. About this 
time the building on the opposite side of the street was pro- 
jected, and in 1867 he moved to the premises at 532 Clay 
street, where the business is now conducted. 

Mr. Sterett was a member of the famous Vigilance Commit- 
tee of 1856, which hung or drove from San Francisco the ring- 
leaders of the gang of criminals which controlled the politics 
and dominated the courts of the city. He was foreman of the 
jury called to try Laura D. Fair for the murder of Crittenden in 
1871, and during the twenty-six days which the trial lasted the 
jurors were locked up each night, so great was the excitement 
over the event. Foreman Sterett announced the verdict — 
murder in the first degree — before a crowded court. He was 
also a member of the Board of Education of San Francisco in 
1879-80, and retired from office with an unblemished record. 

On the death of B. F. Sterett in 1892, the management of 
the business came into the hands of his son, William I. Sterett, 
whose portrait accompanies this sketch. This gentleman had 
learned the trade in his father’s office, but had not followed it 
continuously. Having had a thorough business education, he 
had for several years engaged in other affairs. At one time he 
was in the stock brokerage business, and at the time of the 
Comstock excitement in 1875, he was a member of the San 
Francisco Stock Board. Later he engaged in the commission 
business, and was for a time in the general freight office of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. This varied experience in other 
lines gave him a wide acquaintance, and he has profited by it 
since assuming the management of the printing office. He 
early decided to adopt a specialty in the work to be turned out, 
and having had a strong liking for the show-bill business, mz.de 
that the feature of his office. To engage in this branch nieces- 
sitated a complete remodeling and refurnishirg ot the office, 
which had up to that time been devoted to general book and 
job printing. New presses were added from time to time, the 
type was gradually renewed or replaced by later and better 
styles, and a complete assortment of wood type and borders for 
the largest posters was added. The machinery was increased 
at that time by a Campbell four-roller 38 by 55, a steam cutter, 
and a gas engine. The last acquisition was a Century Pony, 
and as all the presses are constantly running, this was added 
none too soon. 

The office of the Sterett Printing Company is located in a 
room especially built for it ; is large, airy, well lighted, and all 
things considered, is without a superior in San Francisco. It is 
that kind of an establishment where the workman feels that he 
can do his employer justice and at the same time do himself 
justice, as he has everything convenient and in abundance. 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘ RALPH.’’ 

Jay CRAWFORD, Shenandoah, Iowa.—The cover page of 
the Alumni Association is very good indeed. 

E. W. Gray & Co., DuBois, Pennsylvania.—The midsum- 
mer blotter of the DuBois Courier is excellent. 

THe New IbDEA PRrRInt, Franklin, Massachusetts.— Your 
work is all neat and attractive, showing good treatment. 

T. J. Wuite, of Reardon & White, Emmetsburg, lowa.— 
Your samples are all excellent, and in a number of instances 
artistic. 

THE Petrolea (Ont.) Zopic.— The plan of your card is very 
good, but we would not advise you to use the Sylvan Text 
capitals as starters for lines of display. 

WiLuiAM F. ANpbREs, New York.— The blotter is certainly 
attractive, and the composition up to date, but the third color 
did not add to the effectiveness in any way. 

D. E. Cusick, the Hustling Printer, Danville, Illinois.— 
Your blotters are neat and up-to-date samples. They show 
that you are a hustler, with ideas of your own. 

W. S. TayLor, Philadelphia /zguirer, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—The large collection of advertising proofs show 
brainy treatment in all respects. There is not a bad ad. in 
the lot. 

A CIRCULAR, “ Being on Time,’’ from the Times Printing 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is a model of neatness and 
original treatment. The colors are harmonious and presswork 
excellent. 

MorRILL BROTHERS, Fulton, New York.— Your large and 
varied parcel of specimens demonstrate unquestioned ability 
to do neat and artistic letterpress work. The cover pages are 
excellent. The samples also show that you have the correct 
idea of balance, finish and whiting out. 

Frep A. SPENCER, Canandaigua, New York.— Your work 
is neat and tasty and shows that you make the best use of the 
material you have to work with. A few fonts of the newer and 
heavier-faced series now being shown would help your work 
very much. Balance, finish and harmony are good. 

E. T. Runnion, Ada, Ohio.—The letter-head of Brig. S. 
Young is very neat and tasty. As regards the card of the Ada 
Presbyterian Church, we do not approve the curved line, and 
the name of the pastor is set in too large type. A condensed 
letter is hardly the proper thing to use. Otherwise the card is 
all right. 

C. E. Extis, St. Louis, Missouri.—Your work is very credit- 
able and shows very good treatment indeed. The circular of 
‘** Allan’s Tonic’’ is well displayed and shows how much more 
effective a job can be produced with few display lines in con- 
junction with light-face type than striving to make every other 
line a display line. 

F. W. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio.— The booklet for Melchoir 
Brothers shows excellent composition and harmonious color 
schemes, considering the restrictions which the customer im- 
posed. The cover is beautiful and artistic. The work shows 
that you gave the job much thought, otherwise the pamphlet 
would have been anything but good. 

GEORGE A. SKINNER, Herkimer, New York.— Your work 
is decidedly on the artistic order. The letter-head for the Her- 
kimer Steam Laundry being the best specimen, with the bill- 
head of the Herkimer Record a close second. The Copley & 
Post bill-head is not good. The reason is that you should have 
used the next smaller size letter for Copley & Post with the 
exception of using the same size for the ‘‘C,”’ ‘‘&’’ and “‘ P.”’ 
Then for ‘‘ Fire Insurance’? you should have employed a size 
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smaller than you did. It would have helped your job. In the 
letter-head of your firm, the green ink used for the wreaths is 
considerably too dark. It should be more on the tint order. 
This is an essential point, because it will then make the matter 
inside the wreaths stand out to better advantage. 

GEORGE S. Simons, Emporia, Kansas.— We are convinced 
that it will pay you to make a study of job composition. For 
‘first efforts’? your work is certainly very creditable. Even 
though you are a pressman, what knowledge you glean from 
the composing room cannot fail to be of material assistance to 
you. We are willing to lend you a helping hand. Send in your 
samples as often as you can, and we will criticise them with a 
view to helping you out. 

HARRY L. SHARTLE, job compositor with the firm of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, merchants, who do their own printing, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends some very neat and artistic 
specimens for criticism. They are all up to date. In the parcel 
was a cover for a shoe catalogue, No. 1, which we reproduce. 
The only criticism we make is that the address, ‘‘ Philadelphia,”’ 
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is not suitable nor in harmony with the balance of the type 
employed. Had he used 1o-point Satanic it would have been 
better. This cover had liberal margins and was printed on 
green stock in green ink of a darker shade than the cover 
paper. 

Wi.uIs S. JONES, Westport, Connecticut.—The invitation 
is your most artistic piece of composition, which we think is 
very good. The date line on your bill-head is too small, and 
the ‘‘To”’ and “‘ Dr.’’ much too large. The plan of the head- 
ing is all right. The panel at the left would have looked much 
better had each line been set flush to the left. There is nothing 
very striking about the book for the Firemen’s Association. _ It 
is good, plain bookwork, with good presswork, especially on 
the half-tones. 

WE have had occasion before to review the products of the 
Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. ‘The sam- 
ples now at hand show clearly that this company has artists in 
all branches of its plant. The programme for the American 
Type Founders’ Association, entertaining the Mississippi Press 
Association, is a beautiful piece of composition and presswork. 
The simplicity of the designs, harmonious color schemes, 
excellent balance and judicious employment of white space are 
to be commended. 

CHARLTON McDANIEL, Sulphur Springs, Texas. — Your 
note-head of Ed A. Bergin is not a bad job. It is well balanced 
and finished, but we do object to the use of the Gothic and the 
curved line for Mr. Bergin’s name. Now, to get away from 
this plan, place. the name Ed A. Bergin in the center of 
the line, above ‘“‘ Marble and Granite Works.’’ Then place 
‘George A. Bergin, Manager,’’ over the panel, in the place 
now occupied by the other name and use one size smaller 
De Vinne for same. 

W. Ep SHAFER, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania.— Make 
‘*Eagle Hotel and Livery’’*a full line and set it all in De Vinne, 
and don’t set ‘‘and’”’ on the “‘stair-step’”’ plan, but in the same 
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size type as the balance of line. Don’t use the italic for pro- 
prietor’s name, but set it in your Lining Gothic —6-point — tak- 
ing out the hyphen and drawing the line together. Take out 
the pointer after third line and move the line to the center of 
the measure. This will improve your card very much and do 
away with the ragged appearance it now presents. 

JAmMeEs A. CAMERON and J. EpwIN BELL, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
The announcement of the Laundrymen’s National Association 
is a neat and artistic piece of printing. The composition and 
presswork harmonious and well done. There is one feature 
about this job that we cannot approve, and that is the scroll 
ornaments in orange. The one on the second page is entirely 
too large. The idea of making it balance the initial letter in 
the upper left-hand corner of the page is all right, but it is 
by far too large for the page and too bulky for the size of the 
initial. There is another reason why it should not be em- 
ployed. It is a meaningless ornament, and this fact is made 
only too apparent by its size. 

HAL MARCHBANKS, Ennis, Texas.—Your work is excellent, 
as a rule, and shows good balance, finish and presswork. 
Your firm bill-head is artistic and excellently well balanced, and 
the stationery of W. Joelsch & Son and the Ennis Pharmacy 
is very neat, but we do not approve the plan of these jobs: 
Board of Trade Saloon and E. L. Stinson & Co. The former 
job has the line running diagonally across the corner, which 
practice is not to be commended. For a two-color heading 
you certainly could have gotten up a much better design. The 
latter job is by far too heavy and is entirely too ragged. 
Your note-head is all right, but not correctly whited out. It 
needs a pica between the names and thé firm name, and 
another pica after the line ‘‘Job Printers.’’ Try this and see 
the difference. 

N. H. SHMERL, Chicago, Illinois.— The ads. set by you in 
the ‘‘Souvenir Programme’ are excellent, harmonious in 
selection of type and attractive. The same can be said of the 
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advertisements in the programme of the ‘Lotta Recitals.’’ 
We like the plan of the Charles O. Williams & Co. card, No. 2, 
which we reproduce. It is artistic, has original treatment, we 
believe, and is very well adapted for a color scheme. 

THE practice of restricting compositors to narrow lines, 
both as to arrangement and choice of type, is a bad one. 
Nearly always the results are not satisfactory either to the cus- 
tomer or printer. The compositor, anxious to please the cus- 
tomer, becomes a mere machine for the time, and thinks of 
nothing but the directions accompanying the copy. These 
remarks are called forth by a request to criticise an advertise- 
ment which appeared for Mr. George E. Sanborn on page 509 
of the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER. That the 
advertisement in question is not beautiful from a point of com- 
position, no one will contradict. The type is too uniform as 
to size, making the advertisement have a flat appearance. 
Portions of the wording should have been set in much smaller 
type. The wording relating to the product of the Standard 
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Machinery Company should have had different treatment. 
There are too many display lines, and the wording should have 
been grouped and set in a smaller size. The same treat- 
ment indicated above should have been accorded the matter 
pertaining to F. L. Montague & Co. The plan of “every line 
a display line’? should not be attempted, because effective, 
forceful display composition is an absolute impossibility on 
these lines. 

WILLIAM POLAND, Urbana, Ohio.— Your work shows that 
you have artistic talent. The Jamison folder is excellent and 
shows good treatment all the way through. The letter-head of 
the City Printing Company is excellent in design and very har- 
monious as regards color scheme. There is one thing which 
lays the heading open to criticism, and that is the ornament 
within the wreath at the left of ‘‘Job Printing.’”’ Had you 
omitted the ornament and printed all the wording inside the 
wreath in the green ink, you would have had a job beyond crit- 
icism. The practice of large ornaments in commercial work, 
especially when only one color is used, cannot be commended, 
as the ornaments detract from the display. The envelope of 
** Poland & Company ”’ is all right as to design, but the letter 
‘““P”’ being so far away from the words to which it belongs 
renders the job ineffective. 

W. E. MAcKINZIE, San Rafael, California.— We see in your 
composition a tendency toward a monotonous use of type too 
near the same face and size as your main display. Take the 
bill-head of the Pioneer Mill and Lumber Company as an exam- 
ple. You have employed 24-point Tudor Black for the firm 
name, which was in good taste and all right, but immediately 
underneath you have used 12-point De Vinne caps for the street 
address —6-point would have been large enough. Now, had 
you put the address in 6-point and immediately underneath it, 
in the center of the line, put ‘‘ Redwood and Pine Lumber ’’— 
in 18-point Tudor Black—it would have been much better. 
As it now stands, the office address is accorded more promi- 
nence than ‘‘ Redwood and Pine Lumber.’’ The words ‘‘ Mill 
and Yard”’ are much too prominent. They should have no 
more prominence than the location of the same, if as much. 
The location of this wording should be changed to the position 
now occupied by ‘‘ Redwood and Pine Lumber.”’ This would 
maintain a good balance and accord more prominence to the 
important wording. In the panel ‘‘ manufacturers of,’’ the last 
two lines would look more symmetrical if made flush with 
the first two. Your best job is the first page of ‘‘Mushroom 
Recipes,’? and the only suggestion we have to make is to 
remove the meaningless ornament and replace it with one sug- 
gestive of growth or vegetation. Use more light-face type in 
conjunction with your display, and isolate it more from the 
main lines. It will give your work a lighter and more airy 
appearance. 

A. K. Scuuttz, Berachah Orphanage, College Point, New 
York.— Considering the experience of your boys, we think 
they show evidence of superior talent, and should receive 
encouragement. As regards the bill-head of J. K. Schultz, the 
words ‘‘ Bought of,’’ being so much smaller and lighter than 
the firm name, they never count for anything more than so 
much white space or quads ; therefore the proper thing to do is 
to center the firm name, regardless of these words. With this 
exception the right-hand side of the heading is all right. There 
is too much sameness to the panel matter. Now, we do not 
mean by this to employ a dozen different faces of type therein, 
but to use smaller type and arrange it a trifle differently so as to 
lighten the effect. In the bill-head of the Berachah Orphanage 
the type for date line is too large. ‘‘ Publishers of’’ should 
have been in lower case, and ‘‘ Tracts and Echoes from the 
Valley of Blessing’? in capitals. ‘‘ Estimates Furnished”? 
should have been in smaller type. The plan of the heading is 
excellent, and it is well balanced. In the heading of ‘‘ The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance,’’ the address line ‘‘ 1928 Mt. 
Vernon Street,’? should have been placed in the center of the 
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line, immediately under the main display line, in order to per- 
fect a balance of the line ‘‘ Headquarters of.’’ It would have 
been a good plan to have placed the superintendent’s name 
over the emblem, pretty well up and to the left-hand corner. 

WALLACE Cook, Long Branch, New Jersey.— As a whole 
your work shows improvement over the last parcel. The cover 
page of ‘‘ Flower Carnival and Kirmess’’ has some faults and 
we know you can eradicate them. To be sure, there is a large 
amount of matter to contend with, but the desire to have too 
many display lines caused the trouble. Three display lines are 
ample on this cover —‘‘ Flower Carnival and Kirmess,”’ ‘* Mon- 
mouth Memorial Hospital ’’ and ‘t Ocean Theater.’’ We would 
have grouped all the other wording, probably on the square 
plan, and in no larger type than 8-point Jenson, making 
the measure for the grouped portions about the length of 
the line ‘‘ For the benefit of the.’’ This will give more ‘‘ day- 
light’? and relieve some of its monotony. We see no evi- 
dences of overornamentation in your work. The ornament in 
“The Ribbon Garden’’ advertisement did not help it any, 
although it was not exactly out of place. A letter which would 
have made a full line or very nearly so, would have been better 
than an ornament. In some of your display work you make a 
mistake by placing your display lines first over to the left and 
then again to the right of the measure. It lessens the effective- 
ness of the display. This practice is shown in the ‘‘ Road to 
Ruin’’ Programme, middle column of first page. Had you 
centered these lines it would have been better. It is a bad plan 
to place ads. on the first cover page of a programme, but it is 
not the fault of the printer, and it would not be just to criticise 
this feature, because it is not his fault. We are confident you 
will come out all right with a little patience, study and perse- 
verance. ; 

Ep M. Leg, Cheyenne, Wyoming.— You made an improve- 
ment in the ‘‘ Programme of the Laramie County Teachers’ 
Institute.’ The fault with your job is that it is ragged. You 
could have made a much better first page than you did by fol- 
lowing the plan at the left-hand side —‘‘The Tenth Annual 
Session ’’— and then follow, in 18-point De Vinne, with this mat- 
ter, ‘‘ Of the Laramie County Teachers’ Institute.’’ Allow but 
one word to the line, except in the case of the words ‘‘ of the,”’ 
which could go in one line. Immediately below this, and sepa- 
rated by a very small and simple ornament, place this wording, 
in 6-point De Vinne: ‘‘Conductor: Mrs. Elizabeth Howes, 
County Superintendent of Schools.’’ Now follow with another 
simple ornament, not larger than pica. After this place 
‘‘Cheyenne, Wyoming, August 23-28, 1897,’’ in 12-point De 
Vinne. 
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Of course, you must set this page in two measures; we 
should judge about ten ems pica would be right for the side 
This will give you about fifteen ems for the matter 
Now, in about 30-point De Vinne 
In the exact 


measure. 
to be placed on the right. 
lower case, place the word ‘‘ Programme.’ 
center, up and down, place this matter, starting it off with an 
initial letter, and setting the body in pica old style, not to 
exceed ten ems pica: ‘‘The Public is cordially invited to be 
present at both the day and evening sessions of the Institute.”’ 
At the extreme bottom of page place the extract from the ses- 
sion laws, which will balance the word ‘‘ Programme.”’ If you 
so desire you can place a 12-to-pica rule, heavy face up, around 
the panel on the left-hand side. It will pay you to take time 
enough to reset this job on the plan outlined. Send us a good 
proof of the job in black ink on white paper and we will repro- 
duce the three jobs. 

P. Witsur SHoop, Abingdon, Illinois.— Considering the 
limited experience of the apprentice, the work is highly credit- 
able. The advertisements are rather the best of the specimens. 
There are too many colors and an unpleasant effect is produced 
by shading the St. John on the envelope. The plan and com- 
position are first-class, but the effect was killed in the pressroom 
by an evident desire for a ‘“‘showy”’ job. The letter-head of 
the Abingdon Kodak is all right as to plan, but it is not what it 
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65 
would be with a few minor changes. The panel in the corner is 
all right, but should be movec six points to the right in order 
to equalize the margin. Now move the line ‘‘ The Abingdon 
Kodak’’ over to the center of the measure, set ‘‘Jesse C. 
Shoop, pub.,’’ in 6-point Racine instead of 12-point. Bring the 
words ‘‘High Art Typography’’ in the center of the line, 
employing 24-point St. John. ‘‘ Estimates given on all classes 
of work’’ is too large, and would look better in a light-face 
This wording can be isolated either in the lower 
We do not 
** stair- 


6-point type. 
left or upper right hand corner of the heading. 
approve the plan of the heading on account of the 
steps.’ The Lyman S. Austin note-head is bad. Were it an 
advertisement or handbill it could have been accorded the 
treatment it received. The type is by far too large and gives 
one the impression that you wished to take up all the white 
space on the head- 
ing. It is a mis- 
take to do this. 
It crowded the 
heading and ren- 
dered effective 
whiting out an im- 
possibility. The 
Babbitt Churn job 
is an artistic crea- 
tion, but a trifle 
smaller type, say 
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8-point Jenson, DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE 
would have al- A DESIGNED ESTABLISHMENT OF 
lowed fica: more A NEW COLONY TO THE SOUTH OF 
; 3 ’ CAROLINA, IN THE MOST DELIGHT- 
liberal display in FUL COUNTRY OF THE UNIVERSE, 
the first panel and BY SIR ROBERT MOUNTGOMRY, 
‘ : BARONET, LONDON, 1717. 
given the job 


some snap and 
character. 


‘*AMERICAN Co- 
LONIAL TRACTS ”’ 
is the title 
monthly publica- 
tion by George P. 
Humphrey, Roch- 
ester, New York. 
We reproduce the 
cover page, which 
for simplicity, bal- 
ance and harmonious treatment is to be commended. This 
design (No. 3) shows what may be accomplished, even by 
those who think they have no material from which to get up 


a good job. 
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J. S. THomas, Jefferson, lowa.—The O. L. Dick letter-head 
is by far the best specimen of commercial printing in your large 
The Japanese boat ornament could have 
There is a 


and varied parcel. 
been left out and helped to make a better job. 
strong tendency toward overornamentation in your work, and 
we would urge you to be more careful in their employment. 
As a rule they serve only to eat up white space and sub- 
ordinate the display. On the ‘‘Common School Diploma,”’ 
the ornaments are all out of place and not at all in keeping 
with a job of this character. The first page of the ‘‘ Epworth 
League’’ programme is creditable, but is overornamented. 
We would have grouped the wording on this job thus: ‘‘ Pro- 
gramme of the Boone District Epworth League’”’ all in Tudor 
Black, making four lines of it, with about the same space 
between the lines as there is between the lines ‘‘ Epworth”’ 
and ‘‘League.’’? Then we would have placed the ornament 
now employed at the left of ‘‘ Epworth League’’ in the center 
of the measure with plenty of white above and below. Now 
group this wording: ‘‘ Eighth Annual Convention, Glidden, 
Iowa, August 3 and 4, 1897,’’ in 12-point Tudor Black, making 
three or four lines of it, placing it well down toward the 











border, about the same distance as the last line now is. Use 
no other ornamentation. This will improve the appearance of 
the page. It will pay you to reset it on this plan. The ads. 
are creditable and as a rule show good judgment. The volume 
of matter received for this department renders it impossible to 
go over as large a parcel as you sent and make a criticism on 
each piece of work. The way to get the most help from this 
department is to send two or three samples at a time and make 
use of the department as often as you choose. It is a mistake 
to send large parcels. We want you to use the department in 
such a manner that you will derive the greatest amount of 
good therefrom, and we know from experience, and now 
recommend all who use these columns to send few samples at a 
time and send more frequently. 

CHARLES STOVEL, with George E. Marshall & Co., Chi- 
cago.—Your cover design, No. 4, which we reproduce, is excel- 
lent in design, but a trifle crude in execution —that is, the part 
drawn in india ink. This specimen is a composite design, got- 
ten up by Mr. Stovel, who has never had any instructions in 















































designing and drawing, and it is very creditable indeed. The 
top and bottom panels are drawn, but the center portion is 
printed from border and type. In these days of zinc etching, 
these designs can be used ina profitable manner. Now, for a 
panel design, where both bottom and top sections are alike and 
the middle portion is to be printed from type and border, it is 
only necessary to draw one section and then have two plates 
made from same. This design would make an excellent color 
scheme and afférds a wide scope in the manner of treatment. 
Take, for instance, the middle section. It would be beautiful 
if the ornamental work was printed in a light green and then 
the type and upper and lower panels in a dark green. These 
designs should afford and lead up to many artistic creations in 
jobwork. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 
BY MUSGROVE, 


Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE.’’ 

Much as I should like to do so, it is impossible for me to 
reply to queries by personal letter. My correspondence would 
run away with my time entirely were I to commence that sort 
of a thing. If correspondents will give me a xom de plume, 
I will reply to them in that way, through this department. 

st et 

THERE’s another little thing to which I wish to call the 
attention of my readers. When you write a printer or an 
advertiser, the former especially, for an example of the work 
that has received commendation in these columns, always send 
at least 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. Mr. Deist, whose 
booklet I commended last week, said that he had fifty-nine 
requests for it, and it has cost him a little matter of $2 and over 
for postage. Send your stamps next time. 

sz st 8 

THERE seems to be a disposition among some small printers 
and some who have pretensions at largeness to shirk the 
responsibilities of proofreading. Last month I had a printer 
print a book on jewelry advertising for me. I had to throw the 
whole job away because there were some dozen or so typo- 
graphical errors in it. The printer said I passed the proot. 
That is no excuse, because I stamp all my proofs ‘‘ Passed as 
to style and wording only. Printer is responsible for typo- 
graphical errors.’’ The users of printers’ ink are too liberal 
in this matter of proofreading. Any man who pays for a job 
of printing pays to have it done right. Every typographical 
error is a blemish for which no one but the printer is respon- 
sible. Such work is slovenly, and the printer who prints it 
should bear the loss such work entails. Any printer who 
endeavors to foist such work ona client should lose his trade, 
and I am glad to say that I have been able to materially 
decrease the income of several who have endeavored to push 
slovenly work on clients of mine. 

ee 

Down in Roanoke, Virginia, there is one of-the largest 
printing establishments in the South, and one of the most pro- 
gressive and up-to-date in the business anywhere —the Stone 
Printing & Manufacturing Company. Mr. Edward L. Stone, the 
head of the company, and the one from whom emanates the 
majority of the advertising ideas, writes me as follows about his 
advertising: 

1 believe advertising to be almost as necessary in the conduct of a print- 
ing establishment as is the printing press itself. The kind of advertising, or 
the method employed, is the point that needs the most consideration. 

The writer has always believed in a certain amount of newspaper adver- 
tising, and has carried two inches across double, at the top of the column, 
next to local reading matter, same position, in our morning daily for the 
past eight years. This is changed regularly, every week —the advertise- 
ment being set up in our job department, in nobby style, stereotyped, and 
the plate sent to the newspaper. We thus attend to our own display, have 
the use of all the late style type, borders, etc., and find that this method 
encourages the systematic changing of the advertisement. 

Of course, the first thing is to have something to advertise. Advertising 
will not be beneficial for any length of time if the claims and representa- 
tions are not as advertised. 

We claim to be the largest and best equipped printing office in the 
State — with possibly two exceptions; they may be larger, but are really no 
better equipped. All of our machinery is modern—our appliances labor- 
saving, etc. We have lots of type and other facilities necessary for quick 
work —and we tell our friends (and enemies) about them. 

It is, of course, necessary that the quality of our printing be right, and 
our prices right, and our promises kept. 

We inclose a little advertising slip in each letter we send out and in each 
package we deliver. 

We never mention a price in our newspaper advertising, and seldom in 
our slip advertising. Our experience is that when a man sees a good job of 
printing he remembers who did it—he does not ask what it cost. We mean, 
for example, suppose a handsome programme is gotten out for some public 
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entertainment, and the programme is commented upon. On all sides we will 
hear: ‘‘ Stone, that’s a nice programme you printed for the Flower Show.” 
When some other entertainment is to be given they remember that we printed 
the other programme, and come to us. Then we take care of the rest. 

We pay especial attention to our proofreading —and it’s a winning card 
with schools, colleges, universities, lawyers, etc. 

And we tell the people about it. 

Our city has a population of about 22,000o— we employ about sixty-five 
people, occupy three floors, 60 by 100 feet, well lighted and heated, fitted with 
gas and electric light, gas and electric power, and electric bells, dumb waiters 
and speaking tubes to all departments. Our people have a metropolitan 
printing office at their own doors. 

And we tell them about it. 

We recently undertook to complete in two weeks an edition of 10,000 
copies of an 180-page catalogue. Our customer doubted our ability to do so. 
A friend who had seen some of our quick work, in the shape of law briefs, 
told the customer if we said we would do it, they could count on it being 
done. We had them begging ws for time. 

And we told the public about it. 

We endeavor not to promise more than we can perform — but, after we 
promise it, we leave no stone unturned to keep our promise. We telegraph 
for paper to come by express; we work at night —all night, may be; put the 
job on two presses, or six, if necessary. 

And then we tell the people about it. 

We keep quite a lot of samples of our printed work, with circular price 
list, always ready for answering inquiries. We send out a large calendar at 
first of the year, and calendars on blotters each mozith. 

We never “let up.” 

We make it a rule to answer all letters courteously and fully. If a quota- 
tion is asked on one thing, and we can suggest something better, or perhaps 
more economical, we do so. 

We never ‘talk about”’ a competitor. 
it keeps us busy. 

I have tried to answer your questions, and hope I have done so satis- 
factorily. 

I might add that I have active charge of the business; am a practical 
printer; write all the advertisements; keep in touch with almost every job, 


We blow our own horn, and find 


Dote on poor paper? 
Think a poor job looks well? 

Think broken letters show up clear and 
distinct? 7 
Think a note head run with poster ink 

enhances its beauty? ; 
dmire a poster type on a calling card? 
Believe a printing office can be run suc- 
cessfully without profit? A 
Think a printer eon pay his bills with 
promises and still do business? 
_ IF YoU DO, 
Calt again, we are just out of the above 
specialties. 
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Gur Reputation for good work is established. You know it, we know it. 
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the other day of a 36-page booklet, and each page was proved 
on a sheet of paper that allowed but a half-inch margin! I had 
to paste each sheet on a larger sheet before I could commence 
to make my alterations. Another thing, if you take a stone 
proof of a jeb, plane down the type before pulling the proof. 
It is always better to take a galley proof if you can, and 
don’t take proofs on paper that will not allow of the use of pen 
and ink in reading. These may seem little things. So they 
are. They seem to be too little for a good many printers, big 
enough to know better, to notice. 
es Fe 
Last month’s experience meeting evidently has made a tre- 
mendous hit with printers all over the country. I have before 
me a batch of thirty or forty letters asking me for plans and 
methods of advertising, and asking for suggestions. Next 
month I am going to take up several plans I have in mind and 
talk them over with you. 
ae 
HERE’s a small reproduction of a poster, half sheet, recently 
issued by Peck & Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, to announce 
their removal, in connection with a handsomely printed circular 
on vellum. These two pieces of work are the handsomest and 
most unique that I have seen in a long time. 
er 
Tus blotter of the Martin Mail is very poor. There is 
entirely too much reading matter on it, and then, to make it 
worse, the rulework crowds the type into masses. There are 
at least ten good blotters condensed into one poor one in this 
one of the Martin Mail. 


TO_INVITE, YOUR TRADE. 


‘Chase out of Town — 


~-—For Something Foreign ¢ 





You may send away and get your stationery a little cheaper, but you will 
probably get an inferior article. 
but it is not gold just the same. 
time, come and see us. 


THe MARTIN MAIL, 


A brass ring is similar to a gold one in looks, 
If you want a job you can bank on every 


CAYCE & TURNER, Puauisuens. 
T. L. TURNER, Eorvor. 


Waa" Martin, Tennessee. 


Why 
experiment by going elsewhere. 


EEE EE EEE EEE 
WHEN YOU WANT PRINTING AND DON'T KNOW JUST HOW IT SHOULD BE OONE_ CONSULT ¥9- a 
SSS SE 


suggesting the change of a line here and there; believe in giving my force 
good tools to work with; have tried and true lieutenants at the head of the 
departments, who take pride in the good name of the establishment, etc. 

I believe in paying good wages and exacting good service. 

If I can give you any further information let me know. 

There are lots of good points in that letter. You will notice 
Mr. Stone says, ‘‘we zever let up.’’ Much of the success of 
Mr. Stone’s advertising lies in that. There is no ‘‘ off season’”’ 
for Mr. Stone, because he always keeps at his people. Mr. 
Stone’s letter can be read with a great deal of profit, because it 
is the testimony of a practical advertising business man who has 
the courage of his convictions and the power to carry them out 
fully and completely. 

se Ft 

A GooD many printers are careless about the way in which 
they send out proofs. They are not careful enough about one 
point especially, to allow enough margin all about the body of 
the type in order that the corrections may be easily indicated. 
I received a proof from a printing concern in New York City 


ALBERT B. KING, of Albert B. King & Co., gives me his 
experience as follows. Mr. King draws the same line on news- 
paper advertising. Mr. King takes an eminently sensible view 
of the matter when he points out that it does not matter how 
much you advertise, if you can’t back it up you had better go 
out of business; and, as he says, spend money on equipment 
rather than on advertising to do the work you have not the 
equipment to do. 


We have given more attention to advertising our business than printers 
usually do, and the results have been good. We do not think that news- 
papers are good mediums for advertising the printing business. What we 
have done in that line has been almost without results; besides this, we 
believe in honoring our own methods. The batch of advertising matter which 
we send under separate cover will give you a better idea of what methods we 
have usually selected. The most remunerative one used is that of sending 
‘‘multigraph”’ letters, samples of which we send. We spend about $500 a 
year in this way. We think that good cuts pay well, but not as well as the 
letters. Usually, we write our own advertisements. We send them sealed 
by mail, paying letter postage. The rapid growth of our business we must 
attribute largely to advertising, but this in itself is not sufficient. The work 
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must be well and satisfactorily done, or the customers obtained will drift 
away and be lost. It is far better to spend $500 for new type and $100 for 
advertising, than it is to spend $100 for new material and $500 for advertising. 
One of the best advertisements for a printer is his imprint on a well-printed 

We have traced orders from all over the country directly to our imprint. 
You flatter us exceedingly, when you say that you are sending your letter 
to ‘ten of the foremost printers in the United States.” We think pretty well 
of ourselves, but we did not know that we would be counted among the ten 


foremost in this country. 
es st 


Mr. J. H. Jounson, of the Winona ( Minn.) H/era/d, sends 
me three ads. for reproduction and my opinion. Here is the 


job. 





iT SNe 


: More Room... 


in our new location, and better 


AS AS AS AS TS TS AS WE AS ML 


facilities for turning out job work 


promptly. Two additional presses 


have been put in, and more new 


DS DEAE DE WS AS WE AS ASS 


type. With competent workmen 


we are better prepared than ever 


Me Me Ih Mo Mo Mo SMe Mo Mle Me Mo Slo 


to supply your wants in the job 


printing line. - : : : 


Herald 
Job Printing  .- 
Department. ’ 


67 & 69 WEST SECOND STREET 


NEARLY OPPOSITE OLD STAND 


ses 


MEME NE HE TE MS ME WS HS Die HS 


# 


best one. Criticism 


would be out of place, if adverse. 
es et 


You know I do not generally enthuse over a piece of work 
sent me for criticism. You know I am generally critical in the 
sense that I find something wrong. I am caught and mastered, 
however. Milwaukee did it. A. Wetzell & Bro., of 614-618 
East Water street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sent me a large bro- 
chure te other day that contains examples of their color print- 
ing. Without reserve I pronounce the specimens of work 
which they send out the most beautiful examples of letterpress 
that have ever come beneath my eye. The colorings, press- 
work, type, registering, everything, is absolutely faultless. Any 
printer who can get a copy should do so. It is worth $10 to 
any printer in the country. The Messrs. Wetzel have my very 
best congratulations and thanks. It will be of interest to the 
trade to know that the Miehle press was used in printing this 
brochure. 


Mr. Johnson says they brought business. 


es Fe 


Mr. Coreti, of The Corell Press, contributes his experi- 
ence as follows: 


In our trade, newspaper advertising in dailies is practically useless, and 
few printers can make anything out of it; those few being men who print 
10,000 circulars for $3, or 1,000 bill-heads for $1. Wedo no such work, and 
consequently have never used the dailies. 

We have tried various other periodicals from time to time, invariably 
with less return than would pay the ad. contract. 

To our mind the best medium has been the imprint on our work. 

The use of cuts pays when the cuts add to the beauty or effectiveness of 
the design, or when the cuts fit the matter in hand. In these days of cheap 
photo-engraving there can be no excuse for cuts that do not fit the matter. 
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And, if you include as cuts all ornaments, borders, etc.— well, taste and type 
have a good deal to do with their usefulness. 

Apropos of the advertising value of illustrations—do Charles Dana 
Gibson’s drawings help to sell the books they illustrate? 

We write our own ads.; and, moreover, we do the same for not a few of 
our customers, for whom we set the ads., furnishing electros. 

We circulate our ads. by mail and carrier. We favor the latter method, 
for out of a lot of packages by mail — even under full letter postage —a large 
percentage is delivered so crumpled and cracked and soiled as to have lost 
most of the original effectiveness. 

When you consider that advertising means every conceivable method of 
getting your name and your work before the public, there can be only one 
reply to this query, and that is: Advertising is a department of your busi- 
ness requiring as much and as careful consideration as your cash account. 


The use of newspapers entirely depends upon the class of 
work you do, truly; but the plant having the facilities for big 
runs can find it remunerative to advertise in the newspapers. 
Mr. W. H. Hoskins, a stationer and printer of Philadelphia, 
advertises heavily in the street cars. He tells me that it pays 
him very well indeed. He advertises his capacity for turning 
out 100,000 envelopes a day, and kindred large runs. 

st et 

HARRINGTON & BENEDICT, 217 New High street, Los 
Angeles, California, take advantage of the Klondike excitement 
by means of a ticket supposed to be good for a passage to 
Dawson City. Here it is: 





Issued by Afaska Midfand Raifroad Co. 
1897 


Good for one continuous passage from 


LOS ANGELES 


TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Alaska [idland Railroad Co. acting for its- 
self over its own line, and as agent for each line 
named in this ticket and accompanying coupons, but 
assuming no responsibility beyond: its own line. 
This company assumes no risk on baggage except 
for wearing apparel, and limits its responsibility to 
One Hundred Dollars in value. This ticket is void 
unless officially stamped and dated and the coupons 
belonging to this ticket will be void if detached. 


Subject to conditions on back of ticket 


GBA. Fon 


PRESIDENT 

















No.1 849 
le esistden ie coa iy gla | 
The Ofd Hufk Steamship Company 


Good for one continuous passage from 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TO 
DYEA 
I. TM. Uno, 


Subject to conditions on back 











No, 1849 | 


PRESIDENT 








yea and Chifkoot Pass Pack Raifroad Co, 
Good for one continuous passage from 


DYEA 


To 
DAWSON CITY 
L. K. Strike, 


‘Subject to.conditions on back. 


a] 





No, 1849 


PRESIDENT 














On the back of it is printed: 
CONDITIONS. 

This ticket is issued by the Alaska Midland Railroad Company, and 
accepted by me on the following conditions: I assume all risk of accident, 
and expressly agree that said Company shall not be liable under ‘any circum- 
stances, whether by negligence, criminal or otherwise, of its Agents or others, 
for any injury to my person, or loss or injury to my property while using this 
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ticket, and that said Company shall not be considered as common carriers, or 
liable as such. 

It is further agreed between the parties of the first part and the party of 
the second part that the party of the second part shall be required to procure 
all their printing of : i vee Je 
HARRINGTON & BENEDICT, 

Tel. Main 1400. 217 NEW HIGH STREET. 


It should have aroused comment on the part of Los Angeles 


people. 
se se 

A. A. Stewart, of Barry & Lufkin, printers, Salem, 
sachusetts, sends me the blotter reproduced elsewhere on this 
In his letter Mr. Stewart says : 

SALEM, MAss., September 4, 1897. 
““ Musgrove,’ Inland Printer, Chicago, Iil.: 

DEAR $1R,—I inclose herewith copy of a new scheme for blotter, which I 
have just gotten up, for advertising our concern. We send them out in envel- 
opes and with bundles, as well as leaving them personally where we think 
Is the scheme a new one, or do you know of it being 


Mas- 


page. 


they will be seen. 
worked before? 

Lalso inclose mailing card which we send to two hundred or so of busi- 
Would like an opinion as to 
A. STEWART. 


ness men, whom we want to reach especially. 
for advertising. Respectfully, A. 


The Blotter. 


Devoted to the Absorption of Surplus Writing, Ink and the Dissemination 
of Printer’s Ink by Barry & Lufkin. 


their ‘‘ get-up ”’ 





Vol. I. No. 1. 144 Wasnincton Street, Sacem, Mass. September, 1897. 





Published every little while. 
Circulation, all over the des! 
Entered as printed maiter of the first class 
in the offices of enterprixing business men. 
Send all orders for printing to 
Barry & Lurxin, 
Telephone 147-2. The Printers. 


Here’s Important News. 
[Special to The Blotter.) 

Goop Times Centre, Sept. 1897.—Gen, 
Prosperity has started on his grand tour, 
and will visit all parts of the United States. 
Live people everywhere are joining the 
procession, but the band-wagon is reserved 
for those who have their printing done at 
Barry & Lufkin’s. 





EDITED BY A. A. STEWART. 


L’Envoi. 
Our business! ‘tis of thee, 
But for our modesty, 
Of thee we sing! 
Fine printing that is “‘ out of sight,” 
At prices that are always right,— 
To keep your business outlook bright 





Kionpike. 


Couldn’t We Please You Too? 
During the summer just past we have 
printed The Cape Aun Shore, the weekly 
publication devoted to the summer resi- 
It's just the thing! dents of Cape Ann, It contained many fine 
halftones and was generally commended 
for its fine appearance. Concerning it Mr. 
Us and Our Work, J. R. Pringle, the editor and manager, has 

HERE isa great diflerence between the | written tous as follows: 

job printing of today and that of even a 
few years ago. ‘The standard of excellence 


INLAND PRINTER. 


.is offered by his competitors. 


is constantly going higher up the artistic | o'¢ 1 as 


scale, and the job printer of today must 


have some knowledge of art— he must be | wo 


something more than a typesetter and 
press-feeder. Many people in Salem can 
remember the style of printing in vogue 
when Barry & Lufkin, started in business 


aaa! and tikes such a inside i in its 
Isn't the-moral of this quite plain? 


A Beautiful Sentiment. 


Breathes there a man with —_— s0 dead 


ten years ago. They were the pioneers in 
this vicinity of sensible job prifting. Up 
to the time of their advent the idea of fine 
printing was that it should be “fancy” and 
so loaded down with so-called ornaments 
and gimcracks that had no relation what- 
ever to the subject mattes, that it looked 
tawdry and senseless. That kind of print- 
ing was expensive, too, because 
it consumed unnecessary time in owe 
doing it. Barry & Lufkin’s idea leas 
was to furnish printing that was . 
first class in quality and legible “There is such a thing as carrying a 
and business-like in appearance, | joke too far,” remarked Funnicus, after he 
at prices that were considerably | had visited a dozen newspaper offices, at all 
below what was charged for the | of which his jokes had been declined, 
old style “fine prioting.” This it : 
is that has given them the reputation of | 4; is not economy to spend one dollar's 
being the leading up-to-date printers in the | worth of time to save fifty cents. 
community and secured for them the | pat epmnscenitel 
Tonage of its business men. For business depression take B. & L.'s 
superior commercial stationery tablets. 
For the benefit of those who abhor print- — 
evs’s ink as a prime factor in the advance- BUSINESS NOTICES. 
ment of their interests, we will state that 
Samson, the strong party, was the frst man | FO “Ot'fusiness. men,“ lous aod’ at 
to advertise. He took two solid columns | prices to suit. Call at Blotter office. 
to demonstrate his strength, and several 
thousand people tumbled to his scheme. Wi'rtermaigh eal a at Wastungtoa 
He brought down the house —Se/. Street, Salem, Mass. 


my 
But I'll pay up every red 
Cent 


unto 
the printer! 

















I should say 7he Blotter was a good idea provided the thing 
is not made too prosy. Put a little ginger in the advertising 
that is to appeal to men purely. Zhe Blotter could be im- 
proved if it had an original illustration or two on it, was a little 
larger and was printed in two colors. If some local happening 
were caricatured it would add zest to the idea. 

se Fs 

THE Lotus Press needs no introduction to the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Paul Nathan, the senior partner, 
has written for it and been pictured in it within the past year. 
Here is what he says about advertising for printers : 


We are strong believers in and advocates of liberal advertising. No 
business can be conducted without advertising. We believe with A. T. 
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Stewart that ‘he who invests one dollar in business should invest one dol- 
lar in advertising that business.” 

It is said that of all the people who go into business only five per cent 
succeed. It is probable that of all the advertising that is done not more than 
five per cent is profitable— that, however, is not the fault of advertising, but 
is the fault of ¢he advertising. 

In order to get the best results from advertising, the article or service 
advertised must be backed up with merit. The bulk of the business of The 
Lotus Press has been secured through advertising and has been maintained 
by superior work and unusual service. 

The printer who intends to inaugurate a campaign of extensive adver- 
tising should first be sure that the service he offers is better than that which 
This may involve the purchase of some new 
type and perhaps some new machinery, but new type and machinery are not 
the only essentials to good printing. A printer should be in a position to help 
his customer by suggestion and advice. <A large proportion of all printing is 
used for advertising purposes, and having the opportunity of watching the 
results of his customers’ experiments, the printer should keep in close touch 
with the subject of advertising so that his suggestions and advice will be of 
value to his customers. 

Our advertising costs us about $2,000 a year. We find that the best 
results come from personally addressed circulars, booklets, etc. We cover 
our immediate vicinity regularly by hand distribution, and have a carefully 
We supplement this by the 
We put our imprint on 


prepared list of names which is covered by mail. 
use of small blotters, desk blotters, blank pads, etc. 
all work that will admit of it. 

Our advertising matter is prepared by ourselves, although we have at 
times availed ourselves of the services of advertising specialists. 

We believe in the use of good cuts and illustrations, in colored inks, 
artistic effects, and anything that will please the eye and insure more than a 
passing glance. 

No one kind of advertising will answer all purposes or every locality. 

As there are many men of many minds, advertising should be varied, if 
the aim is to reach the multitude. 

With merit as the foundation, a profitable business can be built up by 
good advertising. 

If advertising for printers needed a complete vindication, 
the case of The Lotus Press would furnish it. From almost 
nothing the business there has grown to be one of the best in 
the country —all due to an intelligent and careful method of 
advertising. And this advertising intelligence should be made 
of use to a printer’s clients, as Mr. Nathan points out, and at all 
times the printer should give the client’s advertising printing 
the most careful thought and attention, so that the result will be 
an effective mixture of advertising sense and good printing. 

ss 

SEVERAL letters must go over until next month, so must a 


good many booklets, blotters, etc. 





A JOB OF PRINTING. 
‘* May I print a kiss on your cheek ?”’ 
She nodded her sweet permission; 
So we went to press, and I rather guess 
I printed a large edition. 
—National Advertiser. 


asked. 





THE REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD ROLLER. 

An inking roller, to be a good one, must first possess ‘‘ suc- 
tion’? or ‘tack’? —not too much or too little, but the right 
quantity. The composition on the roller must be tough and 
well seasoned, otherwise, if costly stiff black or many of the 
colored inks, particularly carmine, be used, the roller will fail 
to distribute, and will tear or lose its face, rendering it useless. 
It must not be affected by changes in the temperature — damp- 
ness especially. Of course, no roller will work year in and year 
out without a fresh covering of composition; it would be 
unreasonable to expect it. This is owing to the great change 
from the intense heat of the summer to the winter’s cold. The 
roller should retain its softness and elasticity. Many rollers 
shrink so much, after being im use a short while, that they 
become worthless. This fault arises from the over-soaking of 
the glue. Cracking on the face of the roller is a fault with some 
compositions. A well-made roller will not be affected by damp 
or heated pressrooms. The color of the composition does not 
affect its working qualities, and yet many are drawn to the con- 
clusion that because the material purchased is of light or dark 
color they have received an inferior article. 
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WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING Co., 


Denver, Colorado. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN,. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

OVERHEATING THE SENSITIZED METAL PLATE.—“‘ Klon- 
dike,’? Seattle, Washington, has trouble in developing print on 
zinc plate. dxswer.—If you follow the instructions Mr. Jen- 
kins gives for the albumen method of sensitizing zinc plate you 
are all right, only you make the mistake of whirling the plate 
over a gas stove as you would if it were an enamel solution 
you were using. Your trouble is that you get the solution too 
thin by whirling the plate, and the gas flame cooks the thin film 
of albumen. See answer to F. D. R., Philadelphia Press. 

THE LARGEST PRocEss BLock.—‘‘ Express,’’ Buffalo, New 
York, inquires as to where the largest process block has been 
made. Anxswer.—There have been several large half-tone 
blocks noticed in this column, one from Denver, another from 
Chicago, and the largest possibly from Buffalo. These were 
made from several negatives skillfully joined together. The 
largest plate, however, is 4534 by 50 inches, made in a single 
half-tone negative by Lackerbauer, of Paris. If any of our 
readers know of a half-tene larger than this one it should be 
recorded here. 

BLEACHING BLUE PRrints.— Amateur, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, inquires about bleaching blue prints. He wants to draw 
on them with pen and ink or wash india ink on them and then 
reproduce them in half-tone or otherwise. Azswer.— Alkalis, 
such as carbonate of soda or potash, saleratus, cyanide of 
potassium, or dilute aqua ammonia, will bleach ferro-prussiate 
pictures, commonly called ‘‘blue prints.’? Waterproof inks 
should be used; but if not, the alkali used for bleaching should 
be dissolved in alcohol, because an aqueous bleaching solution 
will cause the ink, not proof against water, to run. If the collo- 
dion used in copying contains only iodide salts, then it will be 
unnecessary to bleach the picture, for the blue will photograph 
as if it were white. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION.—The Photo- 
Engravers’ National Convention will be held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, on October 6, 7 and 8. It is expected that a great 
benefit to the engraving business in general will result from this 
convention. The national committee contains the following 
strong list of names: F. A. Ringler, New York; Oscar E. 
Binner, Chicago; Lon Sanders, St. Louis; Samuel R. Mason, 
Cleveland; J. Arthur H. Hatt, Cincinnati; C. M. Davis, Los 
Angeles; Frank E. Manning, Philadelphia; W. M. Tenney, 
Boston; R. Cunningham, Kansas City; Edward Mason, Indian- 
apolis; Charles C. Cargill, Grand Rapids; C. S. Bierce, Day- 
ton. A comprehensive epitome of the proceedings will be 
recorded in next month’s INLAND PRINTER. 

THE Four-LINE SCREEN FOR HALF-TONE.— The exhibits 
of the Electric City Engraving Company, of Buffalo, New 
York, in recent numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER, are of 
timely interest from the fact that the half-tones are made with 
Max Levy’s four-line screen. There will be differences of 
opinion as to whether this improved screen is an improvement, 
and each engraver should study it out for himself from the 
examples shown in these pages. In theory the four-line screen 
should possess at least two advantages: It cannot yield as 
mechanical a pattern as the cross-line screen, and it must give 
higher lights and a greater degree of gradation than its prede- 
cessor. Still, it is possible that there are drawbacks to its use 
that counterbalance these improvements. It will be interesting 
to hear from those who have tested both screens. 

AMMONIA AND EtcuinG INK.—F. D. R., Philadelphia 
Press, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly give me a formula for a good 
etching ink for newspaper work? One that will resist the 
action of ammonia.’’ Amswer.—But why use ammonia? It is 


a sign that either the negatives are not intense enough, the 
plate is overprinted, there is too much ink rolled on the plate, 
or the plate was too warm when inked, and therefore it indi- 
cates want of skill on the part of the workman. A good work- 
man will not use ammonia in developing the ink image on a 
metal plate, for the reason that the ammonia destroys the 
grease in the ink, turning it into soap, which is not an acid 
resist. If the negatives are the proper intensity and the lines 
clear, use any good quality lithographic transfer ink, rolled out 
very thin on an ink slab, without softening it with spirits of 
turpentine, oil of lavender, or any other solvent. Then roll up 
the zinc plate lightly, rolling for two minutes if necessary, until 
a thin coating of ink is.laid on the plate, allewving the image to 
show through it. Now develop with a tuft of absorbent cotton 
in cold water, and you should have a perfectly developed print 
without the use of ammonia. 


THE Process YEAR Boox.—The prize book of the year to 
the process worker is ‘‘ Penrose’s Annual,’’ London, 1897. Its 
editor, Mr. William Gamble, in the preface makes the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment: ‘‘ That the primary object of the book 
is the exposition of British work, although many other Euro- 
pean countries are represented by exhibits, which shows,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ that there is no international jealousy nor prejudice 
in process work; indeed, we are all of one accord in the desire 
to bring the work of the Old World to the level of that of our 
enterprising kindred who fill so large a space in the New, and 
who have so conspicuously taken the lead in these two impor- 
tant industries, printing and process work.’’ The writer offers 
congratulations to Mr. William Gamble on his successful pres- 
entation of the best collection of European process work that 
has thus far been collected between covers, and begs to assure 
him that if the average process work and printing in the best 
publications of the old countries but approached the standard 
set in this ‘‘ Year Book,’’ then would it no longer be necessary 
for him to acknowledge an American level still unreached by 
them. For the excellence of this third annual much credit 
should be awarded to the printers, Messrs. Percy Lund, Hum- 
phries & Co., Ltd., The Country Press, Bradford, England. 


CYANIN IN THREE-COLOR WorK.—William Weissenberger, 
of St. Petersburg, an authority on three-color process work, 
gives the result of his experiments in the use of cyanin as a 
sensitizer for red in ‘‘ The Process Year Book.’’? Cyanin is so 
extremely sensitive to acids — even to the carbonic acid in the 
air—that it has been customary to use ammonia with it when 
sensitizing dry plates. Mr. Weissenberger suggests instead of 
the ammonia, which often causes fog, the following sensitizing 
solution: 

Alcoholic solution of cyanin (1 : 1000) 6 ccm. 

Distilled water 

Alcoholic solution of codein (1 : 100) 34 

Or aniline (antilinum pur.) .....00 2 cscssccccesccecees 5 drops 

The cyanin must be dissolved in absolute alcohol, one part of 
cyanin to 1,000 parts of alcohol. Also the codein, one part of 
the latter to 100 parts of absolute alcohol. Take a reliable 
dry plate (the writer has met with greatest success with the 
Cramer ‘‘ Banner’’), bathe for two minutes in the above sen- 
sitizer and then rinse the plate for one minute in a dish 
containing: 


966 ccm. 
4 


Wipe the back with blotting paper .and place in an absolutely 
dark drying cupboard until dry. The above contains the key 
to the successful working of the three-color process. 


C. G. BusH, CARICATURIST.— Caricaturists come high, but 
New York newspapers must have them, and $12,000 a year, with 
a contract for some years, is the salary inducement which Mr. 
Pulitzer, of the New York Wor/d, gives Mr. Charles G. Bush, 
the caricaturist of the New York Evening Telegram and 
Herald, to secure his services to the World. If Mr. Bush’s 
life is spared it will prove to be the best investment of that sum 





72 


of money that Mr. Pulitzer could have made, for Bush is one 
of the most prolific caricaturists that ever lived. He has been 
turning out a four-column cartoon daily on the 7e/egram for 
nearly six years, besides a cartoon or two each week for the 
Herald. And every cartoon a hit—that’s the marvel. It had 
previously been frequently said that a daily cartoon was impos- 
sible, for the reason there would not be a suitable subject daily- 
But the fertile brain and clever pen of Bush has proved the 
Born in Massachusetts a half-century ago, Bush lost 
New England environments 
Thin—in fact, one 


contrary. 
any narrowness, which his early 
might have given him, by travel 
might say almost emaciated — physically, his mind is broad, 
without a particle of malice or bigotry. He never wounds those 
he portrays. Though he holds men up to ridicule, it is done 
without being vulgar or brutal in the treatment of them. An 
idea of his methods can best be had from a study of his work, 
some examples of which are promised for a future INLAND 
PRINTER, when a closer view of the man will give the reason 


abroad. 


of his success. 

THE CHASSAGNE COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY HumBuG.— During 
the first six months of the present year the photographic 
journals made frequent reference to the discovery of photogra- 
phy in colors by Dausac and Chassagne of France. Then it 
was announced that a photographic stockhouse in New York 
had purchased the exclusive rights to the process for this coun- 
try for a large sum, and that on July 1 of the present year the 
materials for working this great discovery would be given out 
to the thousands who were waiting in line to receive them. 
Many of the photographic journals and the leading newspapers 
published hysterical articles on the revolution this Chassagne 
process would work in picture making. Those who had in- 
vested money in plants for prosecuting the three-color process 
and other methods of color printing felt as though their business 
was done for. On page 316 of the June number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was a column article beginning with this paragraph : 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL CoLors.— A serious setback is likely to be 

given legitimate color process work by this Chassagne method of a@/leged 
color photography that is being exploited so extensively by the press of 
this country. It would seem necessary to caution readers of this department 
against placing much faith in the claims made for it by the newspapers. 
No other journal dared to print, at that time, even a sus- 
picion that the Chassagne process would not accomplish what 
was claimed for it. Now, however, the September number of 
the publication of the very stockhouse that was exploiting it, 
prints on page 271 this admission: ‘‘ The Dausac-Chassagne 
process is simply a method of harmoniously coloring photo- 
graphs with which persons of some artistic skill can produce 
very passable results.’”? That this was all there was in the 
method was predicted in this department last June. 

THE LITHOGRAVURE Process.— Garratt & Walsh, War- 
wick Engraving Works, Ealing, London, W., write: ‘Can 
you inform us through ‘Process Notes and Queries’ column 
the usual method of making lithogravure headings advertised 
in your journal? We are making them by means of Day 
machine, but this hardly seems to us the most satisfactory 
method, and some very fine specimens shown in your journal 
are obviously made by other means. We have seen an expla- 
nation of wax engraving, ruling or cutting a wax coating on 
glass, then electrotyping. Can you tell us how the copper is 
got to deposit on glass?’’? Auswer.— You are right in con- 
cluding that the beautiful exhibits of the lithogravure process 
shown by the advertiser in this journal are not made with the 
Day machine. The process is a secret, but here are two ways 
in which similar work can be done: The first method is to have 
the design engraved on stone, as is usual for lithographic head- 
ings, pull a transfer in a hard lithographic ink, transfer to zinc 
and etch in relief. The better method, however, is through the 
use of the cereographic or wax process, which is done by coat- 
ing a plate of polished copper, not glass, with a thin film of 


white wax. This wax is dusted, while warm, with a white 


powder, such as whiting, which makes it easy to draw the 
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design on it in pencil. The letters can be stamped in the wax 
from type, as is done when the process is used for map engrav- 
ing, but it is better to etch the lettering and design in with 
points. Tints, which are the chief charm of this work, are 
ruled in with a machine. The completed engraving forms a 
mold on which the electrotyper deposits copper direct, thus 
making a most beautiful printing plate. 

CHALK PLATES.— Designer, Cincinnati, Ohio, asks: ‘‘Can 
you tell me through THE INLAND PRINTER how to make the 


plates for chalk block work used in newspaper offices? What 
is the coating or chalk made of, and how to mix it? Is it 


put on a steel plate? How thick should the coating be on the 
plate?) What kind of needles do they use for drawing on the 
plate?’’ Answer.—‘‘ Designer ’’ should get a few plates and 
needles from the manufacturers, whose address will be found 
among the advertisements in THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
instructions that come with the plates will give him all the 
information he wants. For the benefit of our readers in 
foreign countries where chalk plates cannot be had, the follow- 
ing will be of interest: Take % ounce of a saturated solution 
of pure gum arabic and 1 ounce of precipitated chalk. Mix 
these by the addition of water until it makes a thick emulsion 
Allow it to rest awhile so that the air 
bubbles may rise to the surface. Take a plate of saw steel, 
clean the surface with fine emery. Heat the steel plate until it 
turns blue, allow it to cool until a drop of water will not boil 
Stir the batter gently and pour it on the hot steel plate to 
The sur- 


like pancake batter. 


on it. 
the depth of % inch, then put it in an oven to bake. 
face of the coating will bake first and crack; this is no injury, 
for when the coating is baked dry this upper crust must be 
lifted off, and the surface of that which remains adhering to 
the steel plate scraped even. Scratch through this coating 
with a needle point. If the coating is too hard, add more 
chalk to the batter; if too soft, a littke more gum arabic solution 
will make it firmer. To produce engravings by this chalk- 
plate method, the design is etched with a needle point through 
the chalk coating on the steel plate. This steel plate with the 
design in intaglio is placed in a stereotypers’ casting box just as 
a papier-maché matrix is, and a type-high cast in type metal is 
made from it. The broad spaces between the lines are routed 
out and the block is ready to print from with type. 


On page 427 of THE INLAND PRINTER, for July, 1896, 
mention is made of the method of proving color plates devised 
by Mr. J. H. Siedenburg, of Straeffer & Siedenburg, photo- 
engravers, 465 Pearl street, New York. Mr. Siedenburg now 
favors THE INLAND PRINTER with some samples of color work 
done by his firm—some in two printings and others in four. 
They are facsimiles of the originals and are done by a process 
They are deserving of all praise from 
Mr. Siedenburg’s method 


which the firm owns. 
the most severe technical standpoint. 
of proving is certainly successful as here shown. 





THE PAGE AND MARGINS ACCORDING TO 
MORRIS— WHAT IS A PAGE? 

Mr. William Morris adopts the useful canon in printing that 
the true page is what the open book displays — what is gener- 
ally termed a double page. He considers them practically as 
two columns of type, necessarily separate owing to the con- 
struction of the book, but together as it lies open, forming a 
page of type, only divided by the narrow margin where the 
leaves are inserted in the back of the covers. We thus get the 
recto and the verso pages or columns, each with their distinc- 
tive proportions of margins, as they turn to the right or left 
from the center of the book—the narrowest margins being 
naturally inward and at the top, the broadest those outward 
and at the foot, which latter should be deepest of all. It may 
be called the handle of the book, and there is reason in the 
broad margin, though also gracious to the eye, since the hand 
may hold the book without covering any of the type.— From 
“The Decorative Illustration of Books,” by Walter Crane. 

















NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

LEVELING ELECTROTYPES.— In a recently patented process 
for leveling electrotypes, the method consists in introducing the 
backing pan and its contents into an air-tight chamber and of 
forcing artificially cooled air into the chamber to a high pressure 
in order to cool and level the electrotype. 

“ GROWING.’’— K.  L., 
‘grow’? 


Detroit, Michigan, asks: 
Is it some defect in the type 


Answer.— The heat of 


TYPE 
‘‘What causes typé to 
or is it the fault of the stereotyper?”’ 
the drying press causes expansion in some kinds of type metal. 
If the form is locked so tightly as to prevent expansion in a 
lateral direction it will expand in a vertical direction, or in other 
Some kinds of type are more seriously affected 


sé ” 


words ‘‘ grow. 
than others. 
LEVELING STEREOTYPE BEATING BrRUSHES.—A. A., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, asks: ‘‘ What is the best method for leveling 
stereotype beating brushes? I have a brush which has been 
in use about a year, and it is now so uneven that I find it 
impossible to do good work with it. Some of the bristles are 
so much longer than others that they tear holes in the matrix.”’ 
Answer.—The method most commonly employed is to touch 
the brush lightly to a perfectly flat piece of nearly red-hot iron ; 
then turn the brush end for end and touch it again, continuing 
the process until all the bristles are burned down to the same 
In England the brushes are usually returned to the 
shears, and this is un- 


length. 
manufacturers to be trimmed with 
doubtedly the better method, for the reason that the burning 
process produces small knobs on the ends of the bristles, which 
naturally do not increase the efficiency of the brush. 

A NATIONAL ASsSOCIATION.—A subject of much interest 
to employing electrotypers is the proposed organization of a 
national association. Letters have been sent out by the presi- 
dent of the New York Association to all electrotypers in the 
country to ascertain how many will attend a convention with 
the above object in view. It is proposed to hold the conven- 
tion at the Mammoth Cave Hotel on October 4. It is under- 
stood that a formal call for the meeting will be issued at once. 
Holding the convention at Mammoth Cave will give the elec- 
trotypers an opportunity to combine pleasure with business. 
By getting there on Monday, the 4th, there will be plenty of 
time to hold the necessary sessions to organize the association, 
visit the cave, and reach Nashville in time to attend the opening 
sessions of both the photo-engravers’ convention and the 
Typothetz. Special rates will materially reduce the expense 
of the trip, which will no doubt be pleasant and profitable. 

DEFECTIVE STEREOTYPING.—“‘ Puzzled,’’ Wellington, New 
Zealand, writes: ‘‘I send you under separate cover a copy of 
the Evening Post, of July 8. Notice the scabby appearance of 
the title and cuts. Can you tell me the cause and how to rem- 
edy these defects? Is it the fault of the metal, the paste, the 
matrix cr what? The oven process for drying the mats is the 
one used in this office.”? Axswer.— Oven-dried molds are never 
so perfect as molds dried on the steam table, for the reason 
that by the latter process the mold is dried under pressure, in 
contact with the type, and is thereby prevented from shrinking 
or blistering. However, fairly good results may be obtained by 
the oven process when the pages to be stereotyped contain no 
illustrations, for, by observing proper precautions, the shrink- 
age may be minimized to a point where it will not materially 
affect type faces. As no information concerning the kind of 
paper, paste, metal or other details of manufacture is given by 
our correspondent, it is impossible to indicate certainly the 
cause of the defects, but they are probably due to insufficient 
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drying. If there is moisture left in the matrix, the hot metal 
will convert it into steam, which causes the face of the matrix 
to puff up in small spots, thus producing corresponding depres- 
sions or shrinks in the head letter or other flat surfaces. Molds 
dried separately from the type should be dried quickly and 
thoroughly to insure the best results. A detailed description of 
the oven process is given in the book on “ Stereotyping.”’ 
Mo.Lp1NG HALF-ToNnes.—G. C., New York City, writes: ‘‘] 
have been electrotyping a sixteen-page periodical, size of pages 
9% by 14% inches. Some of the pages contain half-tone illus- 
trations, and I find great difficulty in bringing them out. The 
pictures seem to be flat, or in other words, much of the detail 
is lost. Can you indicate the cause of trouble?’’ Axswer.— 
Molding half-tones requires considerable skill and careful atten- 
tion to every detail of the process. The molding composition 
must be of a certain temperature which cannot be described 
but must be learned by experience ; the blackleading, washing 
and coating should be performed with the utmost care to avoid 
filling up the minute hatches of the engraving; and lastly, you 
should not attempt to mold half-tones in connection with type. 
Mold them separately, and after the plates are finished insert 
It is impossible to learn electrotype 
Skill comes only from long 


the engraving in the page. 
molding from written instructions. 
practice under the tutelage of an expert workman. 
PLASTER PROCESS OF STEREOTYPING.—J. A. K., 
lands, Illinois, inquires: ‘‘ What is the composition of the 
stucco used for stereotyping, and what should be its consis- 
tency ? How can it be prevented from adhering to the type and 
breaking off? If the ingredients for the stucco cannot be 
obtained in a small place, where can I get them in Chicago? 
Would like to have a brief and elementary treatise on the sub- 
ject. If there is such an article in THE INLAND PRINTER please 
send a copy containing it and I will send the amount by return 


Broad- 





Answer.— The composition used for the stucco or 
It is mixed 


mail.’’ 
plaster process of stereotyping is plaster of paris. 
about the consistency of cream. Adherence to the type is 
minimized by brushing the form thoroughly with olive oil, but 
more or less of the plaster will remain in the bowls of the type 
and must be picked out of the stereotype plate. The process 
calls for considerable skill both in molding and 
Moreover, it is slow and cumbersome, and practically obsolete. 
This method of stereotyping is described in detail in Wilson’s 
‘*Stereotyping and Electrotyping,’’ which may be obtained 
from The Inland Printer Company, price $2. 


finishing. 


BRASS-FACING HALF-TONES.—To increase the wearing 
qualities of zinc half-tones, the Process Photogram suggests 
facing the half-tone with brass, and recommends the following 
Zinc carbonate, 1o parts ; copper carbonate, 10 


parts ; 


bath formula : 
parts ; soda carbonate, 20 parts; soda bisulphite, 20 
potassium cyanide, 20 parts; arsenious acid, } part; water, 
1,000 parts. To make up the solution proceed as follows : 
Take 12 parts sulphate of copper and 12 parts sulphate of zinc, 
and dissolve them in water, then add carbonate of soda, already 
dissolved, to the solution. This precipitates the copper and 
zinc in the form of carbonates, a greenish-colored powder. 
Allew the precipitate to settle and pour off the supernatent 
Wash the precipitate and then mix it with the carbon- 
Next dissolve 


liquor. 
ate and bisulphite of soda in goo parts water. 
the cyanide and arsenic in the remaining 100 parts of water and 
pour this into the first solution. This bath should be used cold. 
Why brass is recommended for facing half-tones instead of steel 
or nickel does not appear; the latter metal particularly pos- 
sesses all the advantages of brass, and the solution is more 
readily prepared and easier to manage. However, it is doubt- 
ful if any process for protecting half-tones by depositing metal 
upon them will ever become popular for the finer grade of 
work, because of the danger of impairing the delicacy of the 
When the half-tone_ is to be subjected to a long run, 
By this method the 


original. 
it is preferable to make a copy in nickel. 
original is preserved intact for future use. 
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BooK-PLATE DESIGN, BY E, B. BirpD. 


(Reproduced from a steel plate print.) 


GERMAN Book-Cover, By I. R. WITZEL. 
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POSTER LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 


tected by tube if rolled. 
ae 


A NEw Parisian poster by C. Léandre, of whom mention has been made 
here as a trenchant caricaturist, is for Les Chansons En Crinoline. 


wae 


For a troupe of farce and variety comedians, ina piece called ‘‘ In Gay 
Coney Island,” Mr. Scotson Clark has done some theatrical posters in 


wae 

INTERESTING illustrations by T. de Thulstrup distin- 
guish one of the new Scribner publications in fiction, 
Miss Seawell’s ‘‘ History of the Lady Betty Stair.” 


wae 
A SPECIMEN of the Parisian theatrical poster is shown 
in the reduction from Lucien Métivet’s design for the 
Athénée Comique Theatre's new review, ‘ Paris Sur 


wae 

A SMALL sheet, by Archie Gunn, is advertising one of 
the season’s new plays, ‘‘ The Good Mr. Best.”’ It is in 
Mr. Gunn’s usual style, the relation of which to art is one 
of the cryptic things of this world. 

ae 

SPECIMENS of English and German book-covers are 
shown here this month. One is by Aubrey Beardsley, 
the other by I. R. Witzel, the latter being for a volume 
called ‘‘ The Fight For the Dollar: A Story of American 
Life,’ by Arthur Zapp. It is done in several colors. 


wae 
INTERESTING should be the preliminary sketch in 
black and white of Mr. F. A. Nankivell’s three-sheet 
music-hall poster for Marie Halton, the singer. In col- 
oring and treatment this poster is the nearest approach 
to Cheret’s manner that we have seen this side of the 
we ig 
Two book-plates by Mr. E. B. Bird, Boston's artist 
and illustrator, are of interest. One is for Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor, Jr., of the Boston Glode, the other for Mr. 
Frank Wood, who is in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness in that city, both gentlemen of a bookish turn. The 
half-tone reproductions of these, shown upon the opposite 
page, are the exact size of the book-plates, and quite 
faithful imitations of the originals. 
wae 
To THOSE knowing the French artist Mucha only for 
his posters it may be news to learn that he is also a most 


various sizes. 


” 


Scéne. 


water. 








SKETCH FOR A Music HALL 
SHEET, BY NANKIVELL. 


THEE 


“peut OMIQUe 


striking painter of historical subjects, and that his illustrations for M. Seig- 
nobos’ ‘‘ Scenes and Episodes of German History” are accounted among 
the most remarkable of modern black-and-whites. 
wae 
VERY effective illustrations by Frederic Remington make Mr. A. H. 
Lewis’ tales in ‘‘ Wolfville,” published by F. A. Stokes & Co., of New York, 
of much interest to students of art. The subject-matter, stories of cowboy 
life in an Arizona camp, lends itself especially well to Mr. Remington’s well- 
known skill of depicting horses, Indians and western matters generally. 
AUS 
A PLEASANTLY written sketch of Mr. Rob Wagner appeared in the 
August number of the Concert-Goer. Mr. Wagner's posters for the Clack Book 
and others, and his earlier drawings in Wrinkles, have 
always shown talent of no slight order. Mr. Wagner 
now lives in New York, and has charge of the artistic 
advertising of one of the great commercial trusts. Some 
interesting posters should result. 


AUS 

ONE of the most effective of French poster artists is 
Albert Guillaume. His designs have the charm of bold, 
silhouette-like draftsmanship, and he is, in fact, rather an 
artist in jine than in lithographic design. His black- 
and-whites are notable features in French illustration. A 
portrait of him, done by Juatet, is here reduced from the 
Courrier Frangais, and a poster of his, done for the book 
‘*Etciles de Mer,” is also shown to illustrate his manner 


in posters. oe 

In the Hartford Post, Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, the 
well-known bibliophile, whose volume, “ Ex Libris,” 
lately delighted all Americans interested in book-plates, 
refers to this department of THE INLAND PRINTER as 
“always agreeable,” and says that it ‘‘ gives an amazing 
lot of information and a good collection of designs from 
the latest magazines, books and posters. The much- 
discussed cover for ‘Dreams of Today’ is reproduced, 
and there is a very Beardsleyesque portrait of John Sloan 
by himself, which it is unlikely Sloan would have been 
pleased with had anyone else made it!” 


we 


A GENTLEMAN lately remarked to me that he 
wondered why such illustrated papers as Paris has 
did not flourish in America. His words led me to 
note a curious fact in connection with some of our 
illustrated journals. Harper's Weekly, in a recent 
issue, had but three sketches proper; all the other 
illustrations were from photographs. Les/ie’s is long 
since full of nothing but photographic reproductions. 
The Sunday issues of the metropolitan dailies are 
doing their best to substitute photographic half- 
tones for drawings by staff artists. There is not a 
paper in America printing really individual, striking 
character sketches, or caricatures, such as Phil May, 
S. H. Sime, Max Beerbohm, W. Nicholson and 
‘Spy’ do in England, or Léandre or Viber in Paris. 
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There are artists capable enough, but they simply have no field for such 
work. One hopes the reaction from this flood of photographic illustration will 
soon come, and with it proof that our public can appreciate good drawing. 


ae 


IN posters Mr. Orson Lowell has not hitherto been conspicuous. Indeed, 
I think the two he lately did for college articles printed in Scribner's were 
the first he essayed. A reduction of his Harvard sheet is shown here. 


we 
A New York artist received a circular from a dried-fruit firm, inviting 
him to join in a competition for a poster. Only one prize was to be given 
and the unsuccessful drawings were to become the property of the firm. He 
replied as follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen,—I am offering a prize of 50 cents for the 
best specimen of dried fruit, and should be glad to have you take part in 











A SCRIBNER POSTER, BY ORSON LOWELL. 


the competition. Twelve dozen boxes of each kind of fruit should be sent 
for examination, and all fruit that is not adjudged worthy of the prize will 
remain the property of the undersigned. It is also requested that the ex- 
press charges on the fruit so forwarded be paid by the sender.’ This letter 
ended the correspondence. 
ae 
AN interesting black-and-white poster is that devised by Mr. William M. 
Stone to advertise the Hillyer Institute, Y. M. C. A., in his town of Hartford, 
Connecticut. It is marked as ‘‘ after A. W.,”’ presumably Willette. A poster 
that Mr. Stone once designed, somewhat similarly, after the Beggarstaffs, 
will be remembered by collectors. The new design is shown here in minia- 
ture. 
we 
OF great interest is the “‘ Book of Fifty Drawings,’’ by Aubrey Beardsley, 
comprising, in addition to several hitherto unpublished designs, a selection by 
Mr. Beardsley of his most important work. There is work from the Yel/ow 
Book, the Savoy, and the many fine works Mr. Beardsley has decorated, such 
as the ‘“ Morte d’Arthur.” The fiontispiece is a reproduction of the latest 
photograph of Mr. Beardsley, Notable, too, is the iconography of the artist's 
work compiled by Aymer Vallance.’ Now that the Savoy has ceased publica- 
tion, this new volume will be especially interesting to those who have noted 
this always original artist’s progress. The volume is published by Leonard 
Smithers, in a specially designed scarlet cover, a miniature black-and-white 
of which we here show. 
ae 
Wuart the rapacity of some of the newsdealers of America has brought 
about as regards the posters used by our large publishing houses seems in 
France to have been effected by the venality of the bill stickers. The news- 
dealers on this side of the water, as soon as they discovered that collectors 
considered these artistic advertisements as having a value beyond that of 
making a public announcement, began to sell posters to collectors instead of 
displaying them as ir tended by the publishers. In Paris it is now no uncom- 
mon thing to see the following notice printed across a new design by some 
well-known poster artist: ‘‘ This poster can neither be given away nor sold ; 
anyone in whose hands it is found will be subject to prosecution.’’ The 
necessity for the sign originated in the dishonesty of the bill stickers. Instead 
of pasting up the advertising posters when they were from designs of men 
like Cheret, or Pal, or Mucha, the stickers found it much more remunerative 


to sell them to the collectors. Asa result, the advertiser suffered, and some- 
thing had to be done to protect him from the collector. The present system 
makes it far more difficult and expensive to get copies of the new designs, 
and a possible corner in French posters may be looked for in the future. 
wae 

THE appearance and disappearance of pamphlet magazines and maga- 
zines of modern decoration have been so kaleidoscopic in the past year or so 
that one cannot consider surprise as a requisite temper for the consideration 
of whatever may happen. But one does find it timely to wonder what has 
become of Bradley: His Book. The few numbers issued were delightful 
specimens, in beautiful priat and decorations, but I do not think one has seen 
an issue with an 1897 dam on it. Mr. Bradley's industries, indeed, are not 
as prominently public as of yore. Outside of his covers for the /nternational 
Studio | know of nothing coming from him with any regularity. I certainly 
hope nothing will occur to keep his Wayside Press, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, from succeeding to the place and fame of the Kelmscott Press, 
which the death of William Morris stopped. 


we 

AN interview of interest to poster collectors was recounted by Mr. 
Charles Dexter Allen, in the Hartford Post, lately. It was the result of a visit 
to the home of Mr. William M. Stone, the well-known collector and amateur. 
Mr. Stone’s posters, over a thousand, are all mounted on boards, and 
arranged by alphabet. Japanese carvings are also things Mr. Stone is 
enthusiastic about, to say nothing of everything embraced by the modern 
school of black-and-white art. He is himself an active designer of seals 
and book-plates, and occasionally, as collectors know, executes a_ poster. 
His taste in individual bindings for favorite books is commendable; Kip- 
ling’s poems in blue denim, the Zavé in linen crash shot with color, Md//e. 
New York in flaming firecracker red buckram, the “cho and the Lotus in 
cretonne with blue tulips. 

Mr. Stone and Mr. Allen are both worthy members of Les Chats Noirs, 
a quaint coterie of literature and good fellowship. 


‘Ir is hardly a dozen years ago since the reign of the poster began.” 
This is the beginning of a brief article in a recent number of La Plume. 
Further declarations in this article are: 


._. » Whatan advance has been made in the art of the poster since 
those first essays of Jules Cheret, who began the movement, and who has 
had to renew his youth constantly in order to maintain his place as leader ! 

, Cheret has made lithography give him its utmost possibilities. 
Grasset, on the other hand,has found his field in the typographi- 

cal poster, and is master.there. \. , . The Cherets‘are flames of joyous 
humor and light his type of women is filmy, exciting, but never 
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AN AMERICAN POSTER, FROM THE FRENCH. 


immodest. . . . . The Grassets are marvels of noble, almost archaic 
elegance. . Modern art owes much to Grasset who has given 
renewed honor to such decorative design as is based on exact observation of 
tature. . I was in Mme. E. Reynaud’s rooms the other day, turn- 
ing over the splendid mass of posters she possesses, and loves . . - an 
amateur of the most aadausie sort, who has dec ided to turn dealer that she 
may the better eatiely her longings. . . ‘Where,’ she sighed, ‘ can 
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one now find Grasset’s Lijrarie Romantique . . . and ‘many others.’ 
They are rare — rare beyond price. . . .. The™poster has done more to 
educate the people in art than all the picture exhibitions. < ee 
passion for posters is only just beginning; amateurs grow more numerous 
dav by day; I know private collections that are already beyond counting. 
_ ., . You will see what prices these designs we now get for next to 
nothing will fetch some day. You will see how one will fight over the designs 
of Willette, or Steinlen, or Meunier, or Pal, or Roedel . . . . or the pos- 
ters of Mucha, for Amants, la Dame aux Camelias, Gismonda— these are 


pure gold. . . . 
wae 
THE farcical Muse still attunes itself to the subject of posters. It may 
amuse some of my readers to note the following from the London Figaro: 
A POSTER TRAGEDY. 


‘“A purple moment of bright blue bliss 
Was mine, oh, green-haired maid, 
When from your lips a yellow kiss 
I sipped in the dark-red shade. 


“The ecru moon hung on a tree ; 
We sat by a vertical brook ; 
You were a-laughing in olive-pink glee, 
And reading the edge of a book. 


‘And I was singing a lavender song, 
Speckled and mingled with blue ; 
But I stopped for a moment, perhaps not too long, 
And iosed you; I took, perhaps, two. 


‘* By the red hills topped with golden snow, 
By the trees tearing holes in the sky. 
I swore the red world I would overthrow 
For your love, or lie down and die. 
‘“ But away from my vowing I was rudely snatched 
And thrust far, far from you; 
The color I wore with the landscape matched, 
And that would, alas! never do. 
“And now among the blue lilies afloat, 
Ona sea of brown and red, 
I sit on the edge of an olive-green boat 
And hold my pea-green head.” 
And this quatrain from New York Jown Topics: 
AMBITION’S APOGEE. 
‘“‘ The kiss of Fame and art for art’s sake were his goal 
When Chromer, painter, with the world first went to cope ; 
But now he barely pays for bread and board and coal 
By making lurid posters for Van Apple's soap.” 


AN exposition of some 300 or 400 posters has been held in Vienna lately, 
in the Kiinstlerhaus. A Munich collector loaned his specimens, but the show 
seems to have been poorly arranged, and hardly attracted the general public. 


Vienna, as a metropolis, has been notorious for the absolute hideousness of 


its mural posters, and this incursion of the artistic poster may lead the way 
to improvement. The Viennese — Veith, Lefler,and Hynais; the Parisians — 
Grasset and Cheret; the Hungarian — Mucha, were all represented. Much 
surprise was expressed at the strength of the Belgian school; Armand Ras- 
senfosse, E. Berchmans, and A. Donnay, of Liége; Privat-Livemont, Crespin 
and Duyck, of Brussels, were highly praised. Louis Rhead, Bradley and the 
Beggarstaffs are unknown in Vienna. Although Germany was very slightly 
represented, Otto Fisher's poster for the 1896 Dresden exhibition was voted 
the finest design shown. ae 

AN iconography of the works of Mucha is appearing in La Plume, with 
many appreciative comments. I translate some stray extracts from an article 
by Charles Saunier : 

“.). 6.) «That incarnation of fortune, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, was by 
no means blind in making of M. Mucha her Benjamin. . . . . Yet, has 


he not been compared to Cheret? Cheret who, as all know, is the one, the 
unique, master.> Others have been, and will be, but I do not think Cheret 
will ever be equaled. . . . . Cheret is a child of Paris, .'... . it is 
Paris he puts into his posters. . . . . M. Mucha, an Oriental acclimated 
to Paris, is at bottom very slightly Parisian in his art. Where Cheret 
becomes feverishly joyous, quiveringly scintillant, Mucha is calm, almost 
monastic in his manner. ._. .. Take the most lively of his posters, that 
for the play ‘‘ Amants.’’ In admirable composition, his figures a not show 
the nervous, almost diseased life of the theater; instead they have a grave, a 
cold air : A fortunate point, after all, for art and for M. Mucha, 
who proves, in this poster, that to be attractive a poster does not need eccen- 
tric gestures or anarchistic colorings such as have been used by Cheret's 
imitators eer 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES M. CHAPMAN, 


Following is a conspectus of the patents granted during the month of 
August, relating to the art of printing: 

The machine of Fig. 1 is the invention of Isaac Risley, of New York 
City, assignor, by mesne assignment, to Joseph H. Borton, trustee, of Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, and is for justifying typographic impressions, and is 
intended to record, or register, the number of word spaces and of units in a 
line of printed matter, during composition, and to add to or subtract from 
the word spaces of the line prior to final representation ; and further, to com- 
pose and represent, upon suitable paper, simultaneously with making a read- 
able impression, so that proof corrections may be made prior to final repre- 
sentation. 

The furniture of Fig. 2, invented by George E. Lincoln, of Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Cuthbert J. Orchard and J. Clyde Oswald, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, avoids the use of quads and furniture usually employed, 
which soon work loose; and saves time and annoyance in making ready. 

The platform printing press of Fig. 3 is the invention of Harry S. Mer- 
rill, of Los Angeles, California, its special object being to provide a press 
having no cam-shaped gears and no elliptical impression roller; and toassure 
the positive action of the type-carrying cylinder or impression cylinder, so 
that when under high speed there will be an absence of friction, and wear 
and strain upon the press. 

The printing machine of Fig. 4 is the invention of Walter E. Crane, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. It relates to printing machines for making succes- 
sive impressions upon a continuous web, the impressions being made while 
the web is passing, by continuous movement, through the machine, and with- 
out interrupting the continuous movement. The result is a high capacity 
combined with a high quality and low relative cost. 

The machine of Fig. 5 is the invention of Walter Scott, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey. In this machine the feeding mechanism will operate upon either 
a continuous web, or sheets fed by hand from a table. A single sheet, or 
continuous web, may be printed upon one or both sides; or two webs may be 
cut into sheets, passed in together, and printed upon first one side and then 
upon the other, so that there will be two products, each printed upon one side 
only. The web-feeding mechanism may be turned out of the way, when 
feeding by hand, and to give access to the impression cylinder, etc. 

The machine of Fig. 6 is the invention of Thomas T. Heath, of Love- 
land, Ohio, and shows a typographic machine designed for the production of 
matrices of matter, but is also adapted for surface printing in simple or in 
manifold. The improvements relate to machines of that class in which the 
group of type is moved to bring the given type to the impression line where 
it can be acted upon by a plunger, the pad in or on which the impression 
takes place advancing the proper degree after each impression, the various 
motions being derived from a rotary shaft which is normally at rest, but 
makes one turn and gives one impulse to the machine upon the depression of 
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a selected finger-key which adjusts measuring devices for the degree of the 
motions, and then causes the main shaft to start on its single rotation, there 
being a finger-key for each type, and additional finger-key for spacing pur- 
poses, etc. 

The font of type of Fig. 7 is covered by design patent granted to Herman 
Ihlenburg, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who has assigned to the American 
Type Founders’ Company, of Newark, New Jersey. 

Lonis K. Johnson and Abbot A. Low, of Brooklyn, New York, who have 
assigned to the Alden Type Machine Company, of New York City, have 
obtained a patent for a font of type, wherein certain letters are grouped into 
combinations forming syllables or word endings, etc., and these sets of type 
are provided with various combinations of “ feeler-niches ” for effecting their 
selection in the distributing apparatus, so that certain types will be selected 
automatically. 

Charles E. Fralick and Ormond C. Fodrea, of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
have produced a mechanism for operating a job printing press, whereby it 
may be worked ina sitting posture, the speed increased or decreased at will, 
and said speed increased without altering the amount of driving power. Said 
Fralick has assigned to Pennington P. Fodrea, of Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Ezra Campbell, of Dayton, Washington, has improved the grippers for 
job printing presses by simplifying the mechanism for adjusting the spring 
gripping fingers, whereby adjustments may be easily and quickly made for 
accommodating different widths of paper. 

Robert J. Bentley and George H. Schiek, of Joliet, Illinois, have improved 
upon devices for automatically printing upon roll-paper commonly used by 
merchants for wrapping purposes. The construction is such that the paper 
is evenly and properly printed from the largest to the smallest diameter of 
the roll. 

Samuel G. Goss, of Chicago, Illinois, who has assigned to the Goss 
Printing Press Company, of Chicago, Illinois, has provided an improved 
delivery apparatus for web-perfecting presses, wherein the web is folded 
transversely and severed into sheets before delivery. 

Francis Meisel, of Boston, Massachusetts, and Herbert L. Chapin, of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, have made several improvements in flat-bed cylinder 
printing machines, relating to the cylinder grippers, delivering grippers, and 
the means for operating them. They have assigned to the Kidder Press 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Massachusetts. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer 
Office, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, marked ‘‘ BYXBEE.’’ 


AmoncG the many nicely printed weeklies before us this 
month, the Exeter (N. H.) News-Letter is clearly in the first 
rank. 

THE Lakeville (Conn.) Journal is the name of a new eight- 
column, four-page weekly. Colonel Card is publisher, and 
Irving J. Keyes, editor. 

THE Rome (Ga.) Georgian, occasionally blossoms forth on 
paper of all the bright colors of the rainbow. There is nothing 
neater for a newspaper than black and white. 

OnE of the most clearly printed papers placed on our table 
is the Greenville (Texas) Messenger. Its appearance would 
be enhanced if a few of the article headings were given more 
prominence. 

THE Evening Telegraph, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
contributes to the flower carnival of its city a twenty-page edi- 
tion, with a bright cover designed by Louis J. Southers. The 
issue is well filled with advertising. 

TuE Janesville (Wis.) Republican appears in a new dress 
and enlarged form, printed on a new two-revolution Campbell 
press. The plant has been removed into more commodious 
quarters, and still further improvements are promised in the 
near future. 

THE Suffolk County Mews, of Sayville, New York, issues a 
special bicycle edition, announcing the first grand race meet of 
the Sayville Athletic Association. Jenson is used to good 
advantage. Mr. Francis Hoag, Jr., the publisher, is also presi- 
dent of the association. 

Tue Baldwin (Kansas) ee celebrates its entrance upon 
Volume II by issuing a twelve-page anniversary number, neatly 
printed and containing an interesting description of Baldwin 
and its industries. The publishers of the Bee (we are unable 
to give their names, as they do not appear in their ‘trade 
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issue’’) have adopted a most convenient form for a newspa- 
per —a four-column page. If better paper had been used there 
would have been little to criticise. 

THE Graham County #udletin, of Solomonville, Arizona, 
issues an industrial edition of unusual merit. The composition 
of the ads. shows original ideas, although there is a tendency 
toward too much ornamentation. More care should have been 
taken with the presswork. 


FirE destroyed the plant of the Lonug Jsland Sound, pub- 
lished at Whitestone, New York, on August 14. The Js/and 
says, ‘‘ The life of Congressman William Sulzer . . . . was 
lost, together with all the other contents of the building.’’ It 
was simply his life zz type. 

AN attractive special edition is issued by the Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Journal, Twenty six-column pages are filled with inter- 
esting matter descriptive of Jeffersonville’s industries, com- 
merce and manufactures, illustrated with nearly two hundred 
well-printed cuts, and inclosed in an appropriate cover. De 
Vinne is used, with one exception, exclusively for headlines. 
The exception is where an unfortunate digression has been 
made to a few lines of gothic in a double-column head on the 
first page. 

THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Louisiana Press 
Association will be held in New Orleans, October 5 and 6. On 
the three days following will occur the third annual convention 
of the Western Editorial Federation. The session of the Fed- 
eration promises to be one of the most successful yet held. A 
joint excursion of the two associations to the Nashville Exposi- 
tion has been arranged, leaving New Orleans October 9, and 
occupying about five days. Several short side trips are con- 
templated, one of these being a visit to the Mammoth Cave. 


‘*SIMPLICITY IN ADVERTISING RATES”’ is the heading of a 
card circulated by the Charles City (lowa) Citizen, announcing 
that advertising will be published at the rate of ‘‘ 10 cents one 
inch —1o cents each inch—one insertion—each insértion.”’ 
The idea has been tried before, but we have yet to learn of its 
being the means of achieving any great financial success. If 
an average rate of 10 cents could be secured the result might 
be profitable, but the Citizen is compelled to add, ‘If you 
want to make a long-time contract, ask Sloane or Penniman 
what he will do for you,”’ which is evidence of a contemplated 
reduction with the inevitable result of lowering the average. 
We should be pleased to hear from Messrs. Sloane & Penni- 
man as to the outcome of their experiment. 


THAT admirable newspaper correspondent Mr. W. E. Curtis 
is in Europe sending letters descriptive of life and manners of 
the Old World to the Chicago Record. On Mr. Curtis’ arrival 
the other day at Frankfort, Germany, Consul Frank H. Mason, 
stationed at that place, was moved to bardic expression, with 
the following result : 

‘“Hang out the starry flag! 
William has come; 
Toot up the dudelsack, 
Pound the big drum. 
Over the waters green, 
Toting his ‘ schreibmaschine.’ 
Warwick of dynasties, 
Curtis has come. 
“William is here again, 
Eleroy dear, 
Rooting for manuscript, 
Thirsty for beer. 
Welcome, blithe questioner, 
Out of the west! 
Leave him his typewriter, 
He’ll do the rest.” . 

Two issues of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Press have been 
received with a request for our opinion of make-up, appear- 
ance, and ad. composition. They are excellent specimens of a 
wide-awake, up-to-date daily, and only in a few minor details 
is there any room for criticism. The heads are well balanced 
and evenly spaced, and care has been taken in the placing of 
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both heads and ads. so as to appear to the best advantage. 
The sixth and seventh pages are the weakest in appearance. 
Quads and slugs have been allowed to work up and some of 
the border rules show but faintly. The Want Ads. department 
on the seventh page would be greatly improved if made more 
distinctive by running the border used for the panel around it. 
The remainder of the broken width of column could be utilized 
for the wording in the panel. Have some advertising matter 
pertaining to the department in readiness, that can be adjusted 
to fill the foots of columns. In the middle of the first page a 
parallel rule should have been used after the line ‘‘ Continued 
to page four’’—it has the appearance of belonging to the 
article below —and these lines should all read alike. The ad. 
composition of Mr. Willis M. Pritchard is all excellent, and 
shows much original thought. The display is well brought out, 
and many of the ads. demonstrate the pleasing effects to be 
obtained from the use of the De Vinne series unassisted. 
Four of these are worthy of special mention — The Bee Hive, 
Charles Fautle, Jr., Dr. A. H. Keller, and The Burlington. 
The ad. of William Van Eps is probably the weakest through 
being overcrowded. It could have been improved by throwing 
the display to the right and the body to the left. The words 
‘Christian Endeavor’’ should have been brought out, as the 
advertiser evidently wished to reach the delegates. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Messrs. Hor & Co., of London, have conceded the eight- 
hour day to all of their working people in that city, without 
reduction of wages. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey has established a London edition 
of his magazine. Sixty pages of it will be devoted entirely to 
English matter. 

THE Meisenbach Company, who were the inventors of the 
first half-tone screens, are now, it is said, experimenting on 
half-tone work for poster illustration, made from coarse screens. 

THE Austrian government has established in Vienna an 
academy for the printing, publishing and bookselling industries. 
This is to provide an opportunity of bringing together the tech- 
nical students and the practical workmen in these industries. 

THE sum of $10,000 was paid for the use of the windows of 
the London Morning Post building for viewing the procession 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. According to the Printing World this 
sum has been generously handed over by the proprietor of the 
paper, Lord Glenesk, to the Newspaper Press Fund. 

A NEW machine has been invented by Mr. Oloff, a Russian 
master machinist, by which the imperial notes and currency are 
printed in different colors at the same time. The invention is 
said to be kept a great secret, and no one is admitted to the 
printing plant except the employes. The new 5-ruble notes 
were printed by this process. 

Some of our contemporaries abroad appreciate the matter 
published in THE INLAND PRINTER, and reprint freely for the 
benefit of their subscribers. The London Printing World for 
May contains Mr. Emerson’s article on ‘‘ Drawing for Printers,”’ 
Mr. Soden’s on ‘‘ Display Composition,’ and Mr. French’s on 
‘* Typographic Taste in Daily Papers.’’ 

Ar the industrial and trade exhibition held at Leipsic, the 
representation in the paper, printing and bookbinding trades is 
said to be excellent. In machinery Karl Krause, the famous 
machine maker of Leipsic, displays no less than sixty-nine 
machines of different styles of appliances for the use of printers 
and binders. The bulk of the exhibitors are from the towns in 
Southern Germany. 

SINCE the fifteenth century the city of Leipsic, Germany, 
has been the most prominent center of printing and publishing 
in all Europe. It is no wonder, then, that the industries grouped 
about the printed book have assumed enormous proportion, 
overshadowing all other activities of the city. The Graphische 








Post states that 36,815 of Leipsic’s citizens are engaged in these 
industries, or nine per cent of the entire population. 


By decree of the Minister of Education in Austria, several 
prominent printers have been appointed instructors for compo- 
sition and presswork in the section of Publishing and Illustra- 
tion of the Imperial Institute of Photography and Illustration. 


THE Printing World, of London, reprints an interview with 
Mr. R. Ward Carroll, American manager of Marcus Ward & 
Co., giving his observations on the European stationery trade. 
He finds that the so-called Parisian novelties are all manufac- 
tured in Berlin, and adds that ‘‘the Parisians, if the truth were 
known, cannot begin to approach the English and the Ameri- 
cans in the manufacture of either novelties or papeteries.”’ 


AN announcement is received from St. Petersburg, Russia, 
that an international exhibition of posters will be held in that 
city during November. It will be under the patronage of Her 
Imperial Highness, the Princess Eugenie, of Oldenburg, who is 
a cousin of the Emperor of Russia. Mr. James G. Mosson, 
Iwanowskaja, No. 15, St. Petersburg, offers to THE INLAND 
PRINTER to act as representative for American poster artists 
or owners who desire to participate in this exhibition. 

Mr. Harry Furniss, the eminent English cartoonist who 
has recently been visiting the United States, made some com- 
parisons in an interview, on his return home, that will interest 
press printers. Asked if the Americans were any better off in 
their reproducing appliances than we are, he replied, ‘‘ A long 
way ahead. America recognized that daily illustrated papers 
were to be a part of the national life of the future, and they got 
their machinery ready. We are a long way behind ; but I feel 
sure that in, say, ten years, every daily paper will have its illus- 
trations, and in about fifteen years weekly papers will be a 
thing of the past. The daily paper rules in America, and it will 
rule in England. I was interviewed tremendously in America, 
and in one case I bought a paper at three in the afternoon con- 
taining the interview and drawings I had given at noon. Quick 
work, that! The keynote of America is competition; for 
instance, when I had arranged to join the New York Hera/d | 
received a cablegram from another journal, ‘We double the 
offer.’ They did not in the least know what my terms were ; 
but it was competition, and they were ready to fight.’’ 

MunicH, Germany, will hold an exposition of engines, 
motors, machinery and tools next summer between June 11 and 
October 10. It will be under the patronage of the Regent of 
Bavaria, and is supported by the Bavarian government as well 
as by the municipality of Munich, so that every effort will be 
made to make it a complete success. There are five groups of 
exhibits : engines and motors of all kinds ; machine tools ; aux- 
iliary machines such as pumps, fans, presses, cranes, etc.; man- 
ufacturing, and machinery in operation ; and special technical 
literature. Munich is preéminently the city for an exposition. 
It is in the center of industrial Europe. It is a railroad center 
and is on the great highway of visitors to the Alpine regions 
only ninety miles distant. With a population of 350,000, it is 
increased by 100,000 sightseers who each year sojourn for a time 
within its gates. This is the second exposition of machinery 
held in this city, a previous one occurring some ten years ago, 
so that Munich is not a new hand at the business. Exhibitors 
may, therefore, expect unusual facilities and an exceptional 
opportunity for displaying their machinery in a country where 
‘* American’? means anything new and original. In order to 
reduce expense an American collective exhibit has been 
arranged for, and is in charge of Messrs. Alfred Weller and 
C. E. Freeman, at the Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, who will furnish all detailed information desired. 





HoweEcvt Coss to Aleck Stephens: ‘Just pin back your 
ears and [’Il swallow you whole.” 

Aleck Stephens to Howell Cobb: ‘‘If you do you'll have 
more brains somewhere else than in your head.” 
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HHE MacFarland Series, shown 
4 on the following pages, is by far 
the largest produced by any type 
¥ foundry in the world. The aver- 
age series seldom consists of more 
than eight or ten sizes, and none heretofore cut 
has had over fifteen. The MacFarland Series 
comprises nineteen sizes, from 6 to 72-Point 


inclusive, and is 
thus not only the M Fk | d 
largest but the best aC ar an 
graded. While the charac- ® 
ter and beauty of the old 
models have been carefully Cr ICS 
copied, none of the crudities have been retained; 
so the face, while full of character, has none of 
the bizarre features which render many of the 
series recently produced unfit for the higher 
grades of work, and it can be used on printing 
of every class and on stock of any kind with 
good effect. Being cast on Standard Line and 
PER- Unit Set it possesses all the labor-saving features 
FECT common to our type. The figures, being point 
INING _ set, will justify with our spaces, adapting them 
IS to tabular work, and while old style in design 











= it will be noted that they are of uniform size, 
A a feature which every printer will appreciate. 


We can furnish Spanish, French and German 
accents for all sizes. This page is set in the 
18-Point size; price per font, $3.20. All sizes 
up to, and inclusive of, 30-Point are also put 
up in twenty-five pound fonts, the larger sizes 
being put up in fifty pound fonts, and in such 
form they are supplied at our poster-font prices 


48-Point, per font, $7.25 
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TYPE WHICH IS NOT STANDARD 
LINE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE 


ERHAPS the most import- 
ant of our improvements is 
Standard Line. All faces on 
each body, Romans, Italics, 
Gothics, Antiques, Texts, 
Germans, and all other job 
faces, line with one another 
at the bottom. This enables 
a compositor to emphasize 
words by using some heavy 
job face in the body of an article. With ordinary 
type this would be either impracticable or it 
would be necessary to line the type by justifying 
with cardboard, consuming a great amount of 
time, precluding the possibility of setting matter 
solid, and producing only an indifferent effect. 
It often happens that the larger offices having a 
number of Romans have no Italics for some of 
them. As the Romans always differ in line, this 
requires a purchase of additional material. With 
our type this is unnecessary, as all of our Italics 
will line correctly with all of our Romans as well 
as with the job faces. The line is placed in such 
a position that the different sizes of type faces 
will line with one another, if regular leads, slugs 
or quad lines are used to justify the difference 
between the bodies. The Standard Title Line 
and Standard Script Line meet every contin- 
gency that the regular Standard Line does not 
meet. Our system of lining and our many other 
improvements are fully explained in our specimen 
book, a copy of which will be sent on application 
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The body of this page 
is set in 14-Point 
MacFarland. 

Price per font, $3.00. 
This side note is 

set in 8-Point 
MacFarland. 

Price per font, $2.25. 
These sizes are also 
sold in fonts of 25 
pounds and upward, 
at poster-font prices. 
The ornament 
surrounding this page 
is copied from the 
design of 

Radtolt, published 

in one of his works 

in 1482. 

The initial 

is by the same master. 
Price of the former, 
mortised, $3.50; 

of the latter (one color), 
$1.00. 

Both can also 

be furnished in 
outline. 

Italic can also be 
furnished for the 
8-Point size. 

Price per font, $2.25. 








OUR OFFICE 
WILL NOT 

BE COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


THE 
MAC FARLAND 
SERIES. 
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MOMPETITION which exists to such a great 
extent in every branch of printing indus- 
try has produced the unfortunate result 
that the printer in purchasing material too 
often looks only at the first cost when 
placing his order. Unfortunate, because 
there is as great a difference in the various 
qualities of type as in the various grades 
of paper, ink or printing itself, and low- 
priced type is often by far the dearest in the end. While in 
the last decade great improvements have been made in the 
durability and accuracy of type, many of the foundries limit 
their competition to price alone, the result being an inferior 
article which is dear at any price. A few dollars saved by 
purchasing type which is not of the very best often involves | 





a loss of many hundred times the amount. A large number 
of printers will testify that in accuracy, finish and improved 
wearing qualities alone, our products so far surpass all others 
as to justify a large increase in price, if we were disposed to 
make it. With the single exception of point bodies, until the 
Inland Type Foundry entered the field, little attention was 
given to the production of type which would economize the 
time of the compositor. The introduction of our new system 
of Standard Line Type, with its many labor-saviug features, 
is of vast importance to all printers, because by its use 
superior work, at a great saving of time and labor, is accom- 
plished, as well as the saving of a large amount of material, 
and consequently first cost. In all offices, large and small, 
the amount invested in type is little when compared with the 
rena & expenditure for wages in the composing room. It 
therefore follows that type which accomplishes the saving 
of, say only 10 per cent in labor, will cost the proprietor 
nothing, as it will pay for itself in a year, and thereafter 
yield a large profit on the investment. The printers who 
have adopted our system will testify that the saving in com- 
position is large; in some cases being fully 50 per cent. Not 
a single objection can be urged against the system. Being 
cast on point bodies, our type will work to advantage with 
that of other foundries. It is unnecessary for an office to 
be entirely ooteeee with our material to derive benefit from 
Standard Line Type. However, the larger the amount of 
our type, the greater the saving. We are convinced that — 
every practical printer who once gives it a trial will 
find that it will pay him to replace his old type with 
Standard Line, as the saving of labor in his compo- 
sition will pay for it in a very short time. This 
age is set in 10-Point MacFarland; price per 
ont, $2.50. It is also furnished in fonts of 
twenty-five pounds or over at poster-font 
prices. Price of the Italic, per font, $2.50. 



































9-Point, per font, $ 2.40 
42-Point, per font, 6.00 
72-Point, per font, 14.00 
16-Point, per font, 3.20 {f, 
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OUR TYPE IS KEPT IN STOCK BY 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, New York, Phila., and Chicago 
DAMON-PEETS CO., New York 
WM. E. LOY, San Francisco 
GWATKIN & SON, Toronto 
GETHER & DREBERT, Milwaukee al 
PRESTON FIDDIS CO., Baltimore » 


» NEW SERIES ( 
MacFarland 
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Our type is always sold at a uni- 
form discount of thirty and five 
per cent. Other type at a greater 
discount is expensive in comparison. 










BBN the course of a few weeks we 

shall have ready a number of 

handsome specimens of printing. 

cA | Each sheet will be seven by nine 

= inches, and will be enclosed ina TWELVE 
neat portfolio. As the sheets are unfolded POINT 
and separate they can be readily examined 

and compared. While some of the sam- Mac 

ples represent beautiful combinations of FARLAND 
many impressions, many are examples of 
good every-day work which will be useful 
in eying you ideas regarding composition, 
and selection of inks and stock. As far as 
possible different samples of stock have 
been utilized and each sheet is printed by a 
different concern, the best master printers 
in the country contributing examples of 
their work. We have fixed on the nominal 
price of twenty-five cents to partially cover 
the cost, but to customers already on 
our books a copy will be sent free of 
charge. The edition will be limited, 
so if you want one send for it at 
once. Sample page will be 
sent by mail, prepaid, with- 
out any charge whatever. 





Per Font, 
$2.80 


AN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT is 
our system of casting in width. Heretofore 
all type has in this respect been made totall: 
without rule or method, not only making justi- 
fication slow and laborious, but adding to the 
printer’s annoyance by giving him sorts which do 
not with the original fonts. All our type is cast 
in width to agree with hardened steel standards, and is 
as accurate in this dimension as in body. Sorts must 
correspond with the rest of the font. Our unit of width is 
¥%-Point, but most of our faces are fitted to multiples of 
\%-Point, and quite a number to multiples of 4-Point and 1-Point. 
This reduces the number of widths of characters, makes justifica- 
tion and correction easier and in every way facilitates work. All our 
points and figures are cast on multiples of }4-Point, and no special 
justifiers are required for tabular work, as the regular spaces can be used. 
Suppose, for instance, a customer wants to have inserted in the body of 
a price list a line of display type, you do not have to explain to him the 
difficulties in the way of justification, etc., incident to the old systems; 
with our type you can easily meet his wishes. We have paid particular 
attention to our figures. s has before been mentioned, both in job 
faces and Romans, these all justify to multiples of one point, except en 
set figures in 5, 534, 7,9 and 11-Point bodies, and when other than en 
set, need no special justifiers, as the regular spaces can be used with 
them in tabular work. Except in some faces where the figure 1 is made 
narrower, all figures are uniform in width. Even in these few cases this 
character is of such thickness that the addition of a thin or other space 
on each side will make it justify with the other figures. Throughout the 
Old oy, the figures above and below the line have been abandoned, and 
while the Old Style design has been retained, these characters are made 
uniform in size and line, adapting them to all kinds of work and makin 
them more legible and beautiful. All small cap sorts likely to be confu 
with similar lower case letters have an extra nick, and a!l Old Style body 
letters have one more nick than the yo epee size of Modern Roman. 
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The f’s and j’s in all cases, except Italics and Scripts, are made non- 

POINT kerning, not only ype | the printer of the useless expense of the f 
combinations, but exempting him from danger of type breaking, and 

insuring better electrotypes. Except in a very few larger sizes, none of 

AC the descending letters in the lower case overhang the body. On account 


of our improved methods of making and fitting matrices, and superior 
F ARL AND casting machines, we are able to pone the perfection of our type in 
respect to its hight, a point which every pressman will appreciate when 
he notes the saving in make-ready resulting from the use of our 


roducts. Our metal is a new alloy. We guarantee our type to wear 
oo onger, — better and to five finer results in electrotyping and stereo- 
° typing than any other. In finish and accuracy it is unapproachable. Our 


a is the very best possible. We have endeavored to profit by 
our former experience, and have established a plant of the latest and most 
improved machinery, which is mostly of our own design and manufacture. 
Because we make type—and the very best type—you must not think our 
business is confined to this specialty. We carry in stock a complete line 
of job presses, papercutters, cases, stands and other wood s, leads, 
slugs, brass rules, galleys, and everything else required except paper. 









































Western 
Engravers 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, 
PROPRIETORS, 
217-219 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
U.S. A. 


ACHINER 
and Supplies 


FoR L'LECTROTYPERS, 
~ STEREOTYPERS AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


URS is the only concern in the 
country which manufactures a com- 
plete line of machinery, apparatus 

and supplies for these lines of business. 
Circulars and quotations on application. 
Complete illustrated catalog sent on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents, and this amount 
will be allowed on first order or return of 
catalog in good condition. 


On this page are shown the 36-Point, 60-Point, 20-Point— 
caps, 11-Point and 7-Point of the MacFarland Series. Prices of 
fonts: 36-Point, $5.00; 60-Point, $10.00. Lower case of the 
20-Point is shown and price of fonts given on next page. The 
11-Point and 7-Point are sold only in fonts of 25 pounds and 
over, at poster-font prices. 

















INLAND SPECIMEN BOOK 
Send for our complete Specimen 


Book, recently issued, from which 
you can easily select a large outfit 
of type entirely on Standard Line 
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faclede Series 


A 7a $8 00 24 P 5A 14a $4 00 


She Hercules 


Beautit ul yy inish Jas and Sasoline 
Design and Make gi aac 


72 P 


Latest Stalie Out 


12 POINT 7A 24a $3 00 INT 9A 30a $2 75 
The little toy dog is covered with dust Saint Louis, Missouri, Cighteenth of September 


But sturdy and staunch he stands sani a ia bani tie ' 

. —— ° or Value received, ereby subscribe tor one share of stock in the 

a e 8 Pid aa a omy: - oe Alondike Sanitarium for Gold Jncurables, subject to all the rules and 
nd his musket moulds in his hands regulations Susty Rhodes His K Mark 


3A 6a $10 00 


We Heep Abreas 
‘Of the Yimes 


“Gecupes es eon AOLKing Jo Popular 
“Kenan Before the Frade 
Made and For Sale Exclusively by 


American Jype Founders’ Company 


Send to Nearest Branch— Branches in Cighteen Cities 
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The McCullagh Series 


Mountains Searched 
HUNTING DIAMONDS 


sien Opportunity to Become Enormously Wealthy 
HARDSHIPS DISCOUNTED BY ACQUIRING TREASURES 


12345673690 





Destructive Avalanche Retards Fortune Hunters 
BLUSTERING WEATHER DISCOURAGED EXPLORER 


Excited Speculators Organize Expedition 
PROMOTERS ADVERTISING INDUCEMENTS 


Fortunate Prospectors Returning 
ADVANTAGEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 


Made by the American Type Founders Company 











The McCullagh Series 


Velerans Described Systems 
EXPERIENCED MINERALOGIST 





Materials for Comfortable Encampment 
REVOLVERS GRATUITOUSLY FORWARDED 


Enthusiastic Mechanics 
IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


Leaders and Originators of the Type Fashions 
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Harvard Old-Style [talic 


30 Point 
6 A 12 a 84.25 


American lype Founders Company 
World's Leader in Type Fashions 









12 Point 14 Pont 
18 A 30a &3.00 16 A 26 a &38.00 







f / ? sees the cattle in the fields, «f{OLDEN sun of evening 
The homestead farther back ; Why so fair dost gleam > 
And memory wanders softly then Never without rapture : 





Along a hallowed track. 






Do I see thy beam.» j 











24 Poin’ 


7A15a 83.50 


Manufacturer of Type and Printing Office Furnisher 
Branches in all Large Cities in the Country 





9 Point 
20 A 34a 82.50 


10 Point 


20 A 34a 82.75 
















e MW ARCH, march the heavy tramp, « "J°HY work is o’er at last, proud gun! 
Tentless field, the broken camp, Thy last red battle has been won, 
Friends meet friends in death’s array, And, rusting ’mong the flowers you lie, 
Cannon peal, the sword shall slay, The home of birds and vines ; 






Yet you that made the bravest die, 


Man, and steed, and riders, all, 
That broke the hostile lines. » 


Fame like theirs shall never fall.» 








18 Point 
10 A 18 a 38.25 


« We'll forget your mad endeavor to roll back the wheels of time, 
And to curse the land forever with your statute-sanctioned crime, 
Crime whose parallel was never since the earth was in its prime !» 







8 Point 6 Point 



















24 A 36a 82.50 32 A420 82.95 
WW 7 AR’S alarms were loudly sounding “ AND just below, the gathered throng 
Hearts of patriots madly bounding, To eloquence did pay respect, 
So f valor th eee While Bruces talked, or Rays declaimed, 
pes NES Of CnlOr oy were —_ wee, 6 Point $2.25 Or lesser minds in fashion decked, 
Every eye was wildly straining > 8 Point 2.50 Showed powers a Cicero to trance, 
Every tongue in martial numbers, 9 Point 2.50 Demosthenes with art to thrall, 
Roused the bravest from their slumbers. o se ees With listening senates wrapped in awe 
12 Point 3.00 And Elocution lord of all.» 
14 Point 3.00 
18 Point 3.25 
oe 24 Point 3.50 . 
Originated and Manufactured 30 Point 4.25 for sale by all Branches and 
Exclusively by the $27.00 less discount Agencies 





American Cype founders Company 
























STOCK PLATES. SEE AD., PAGE 10. 


Half-tones by 
ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
723 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Old Penitentiary. 3.— Jackson Building. 


7.— Post Office. 


1.— Capitol. 


8.— N. C. & St. L. General Offices. 


4.— Tulane Hotel. 5.— Union Depot. 6.— Christ Church. 


9.— Nashville Young Ladies’ College. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NASHVILLE FROM THE CENTENNIAL AUDITORIUM TOWER. 


THE NASHVILLE CONVENTIONS. 
ROM reports received from various parts of the country it 
fk is anticipated there will be a large attendance at the Nash- 
ville meeting of the United Typothetz on October 6, 7 and 
8. President J. H. Bruce informs THE INLAND PRINTER that 
fully one hundred and fifty delegates will be on hand, and 
possibly many more. It is anticipated that many of the dele- 
gates and alternates will be accompanied by their wives and 
daughters. 
the largest and most representative bodies that have assembled 
in this year’s greatest convention city. The Chicago delegates 
have decided to leave on Monday, October 4, at 7 P.M., and 
will arrive in Nashville on Tuesday at 8:40 A.M. Special cars 
have been provided, and a number of sister societies and 
kindred trades have been invited to join the party. Numbers 
from Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other cities of the 
North, expect to go by way of Chicago, traveling together from 
there. Mr. Thomas Knapp, the secretary of the organization, 
states that applications have been coming in rapidly and that 
great enthusiasm is felt notwithstanding the yellow fever scare 
in the South. He has had word from the officials of the road 
over which his party goes that there is no danger whatever, 
and has also been advised to this effect by Mr. Bruce and 
members of the reception committee in Nashville. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and all the eastern. cities, will send 
large delegations. 
The entertainments provided by the local committees have 
already been noticed in THE INLAND PRINTER. The Nashville 


The session this year will undoubtedly be one of 


branch of the Typothetz has recently, however, called to its 
assistance a number of prominent citizens of Nashville to act 
on committees which will see that visitors are entertained indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, and furnished any information 
that may be desired. The trips to The Hermitage, where a 
barbecue will be given, and to Belle Meade, have all been 
arranged for. The reception at President Bruce’s Vine street 
mansion will be an elegant affair, while the banquet at the club- 
house will be strictly up to date. Dr. R. L. C. White, who has 
consented to act as toastmaster on that occasion, is a first-class 
newspaper man. He is one of the most skillful longhand 
reporters in the State, puts up fine copy, and when he was pro- 
prietor and editor of the Lebanon Hera/d was a most tasteful 


job printer, giving especial attention to the artistic appearance 


He is a genial, agreeable gentleman and has the 
literary faculty strongly developed. He writes excellent verse, 
is a good speaker, and makes a fine presiding officer. He has 
been for some years Supreme Keeper of Records and Seal, 
Knights of Pythias, and has an office in Nashville. 

The Entertainment Committee is composed of seven gentle- 
men, most of whom are connected with the press. Leland 
Rankin, the chairman, is a young man who less than two years 
ago was a reporter on the Banner. The Centennial manage- 
ment selected him for the important position of Chief of the 
Bureau of Publicity and Promotion. So successfully did Mr. 
Rankin manage the bureau that in less than six months he was 
offered and accepted the position of general manager of the 
Nashville American. He has now been in charge a little over 


of his paper. 
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THE DECORATIVE ILLUMINATION ON THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, NASHVILLE EXPOSITION. 
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a year, and under his enterprising, progressive leadership the 
paper has been made brighter and more successful than ever 
before in its history. Mr. Herman Justi, the present chief of 
the Bureau of Publicity and Promotion, who is also a member 
of the committee, was for years a newspaper man and _ has 
successfully managed the Bureau. Dr. R. A. Halley, also a 
capable newspaper man, now connected with the bureau, has 
probably written more about the Centennial than any other 
half dozen men in the country. H. A. Hasslock, for many 
years a leading job printer, is a most genial companion, and 
was the only Republican elected to office in Nashville in 1894, 
when the city went Democratic by 6,000. R. E. Folk is man- 
aging editor of the Nashville Sz just now, but for four years 
has been chief clerk of the State House of Representatives. 
James B. Clark is city editor of the Banner, and one of the best 
hustlers in the city. Col. John J. McCann is an entertainer who 
has been called upon almost daily during the past year to 
extend courtesies to visitors. He has an acquaintance extend- 
ing throughout the United States, and although past sixty years 
of age, boasts of being ‘‘ one of the boys.”’ 


The Committee on Banquet is composed of John R. Friz- 
zell, Dr. R. L. C. White and J. H. Bruce. Mr. Frizzell is with 





the Brandon Printing Company, and is a splendid entertainer as 
well as a first-class business man. 

Mr. E. W. Foster, at the time he became business manager 
of the Banner several years ago, was probably the youngest 
man in the country in that important position, and he still 
holds the position with credit to himself. He will be business 
manager of the barbecue. The other members being Presi- 
dent J. H. Bruce and Mr. J. J. Ambrose, a well-known job 
printer, 

A full list of all the committees follows : 

Finance —C. H. Brandon, R. P. Webb, J. H. Bruce, John 
M. Gaut, D. M. Smith. 

Banquet—J. R. Frizzell, Dr. R. L. C. White, J. H. Bruce. 

Barbecue — E. W. Foster, J. J. Ambrose, J. H. Bruce. 

Entertainment —Leland Rankin, R. A. Halley, H. A. 
Hasslock, Reau E. Folk, James B. Clark, John J. McCann, 
Herman Justi. 

Reception for the Ladies —S. A. Cunningham, W. B. Baird, 
A. B. Tavel. 

Transportation —J. J. Ambrose, E. W. Foster, J. F. Davie. 

October visitors will see the Centennial Exposition at its 
best. Early in September the attendance passed the 1,000,000 
mark. Most of the receipts above expenses have been used 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE EVENING ILLUMINATION AT THE NASHVILLE EXPOSITION. 
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from day to day in improving the grounds. Leaving the build- 
ings out of consideration the grounds alone are inconceivably 
beautiful. The greatest florists in the country have made dis- 
plays in the nature of artistic flower beds that are now at their 
best. The buildings are beautiful by day and lovely by night, 
when the unequaled scheme of electric illumination becomes 
apparent. The exhibits in every building never fail to inter- 
est even those who spent weeks at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

Following is a list of delegates and alternates to the con- 
vention of the United Typothetz elected since the September 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER was published. The names 
of the other delegates and alternates were given in our Sep- 
tember issue: 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—VDe/egates: Edward P. Suter, John B. 
Kurtz, James Young. 

MASTER PRINTERS’ CLUB OF Boston.—Delegates: J. S. 
Cushing, Horace T. Rockwell, Frederick Mills, Frank Wood, 
J. W. Phinney, Thomas Todd, T. P. Nichols, H. C. Whitcomb, 
H. O. Houghton, Henry N. Sawyer, James Berwick, George 
H. Ellis. Alternates: C. H. Knight, Samuel Usher, L. A. 
Wyman, C. M. Barrows, E. W. Woodley, S. J. Parkhill, J. E. 
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Heymer, G. W. Simonds, William Walker, G. H. Smith, 
C. A. W. Spencer. 

CuIcaGo, ILL.—Delegates : William Johnston, Amos Petti- 
bone, W. P. Henneberry, W. B. Conkey, Fred Barnard, R. R. 
Donnelley, W. P. Dunn, C. H. Blakely, L. Corbitt, B. B. Her- 
bert, W. F. Hall. Alternates: J. L. Regan, Franz Gindele, 
C. M. Staiger, A. R. Barnes, W. D. Boyce, George E. Cole, 
George E. Strong, J. C. Skeen, George Poole, J. S. McDonald, 
O. B. Marsh. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—De/ega/es: William B. Burford, H. O. 
Thudium, Samuel Murray. <A/fernates: William S. Fish, 
Louis Levey, C. E. Hollenbeck. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Delegates: Frank Hudson, W. J. 
Berkowitz, William Fletcher. A/fernates : 1. F. Guiwitts, J. D. 
Havens, Cusil Lechtman. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.— Delegates: N. L. Burdick, John W. 
Campsie, A. G. Maxwell, A. Huegin. A/fernates: John 
Tainsh, P. J. Shannon. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— Delegates: F. L. Smith, W. F. 
Black, A. M. Geesaman, A/dternates: M. N. Price, C. F. 
Hatch, F. J. Meyst. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—/elegates: D. M. Smith, Sam Meek. 
Alternates; Edgar Fosier, J. C. McQuiddy. 







































H. A. JACKSON, F. A. RINGLER, NEw York, W. M. TENNEY, Boston, 
President American Society of Photo-Engravers, Member Photo-Engravers’ National Chairman Photo-Engravers’ National 
New York. Committee. Committee. 














J. H. BEHRENS, 
Treasurer Electrotypers’ Association 
ROGER CUNNINGHAM, of Chicago. 
Secretary Kansas City Photo-Engravers’ Asso- 
ciation, and member National Committee. 


LON SANDERS, 
President St. Louis Photo-Engravers’ Associ- 
ation, and member National Committee. 


























W. J. DOBINSON, C. S. BIERCE, Dayton, W. J. ROSE, 
President Boston Association of Photo- Secretary Photo-Engravers’ National President Kansas City Photo-Engravers 


Engravers. Committee, Association. 
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NATIONAL EpirortaL Association. — Fraternal Dele- 
gates: Thomas Reese, Springfield, Ill.; J. West Goodwin, 
Sedalia, Mo.; Benjamin H. Sincell, Oakland, Md.; Frederick 
B. Robinson, Huntsville, Tex.; M. L. Bixler, Norman, Okla. 

New HAvEN, Conn.—VDelegates: C. S. Morehouse, Lever- 
ett Brainard, E. H. Parkhurst, Wilson 
H. Lee, W. H. Merigold. Adernates : 

George M. Adkins, R. S. Peck, O. A. 
Dorman, E. E. Smith, W. T. Near. 

New York, N. Y.— Delegates and 
Alternates: Edward D. Appleton, Henry 
Bessey, Isaac H. Blanchard, C. Frank 
Boughton, William C. Bryant, E. Parke 
Coby, Theodore B. De Vinne, Theodore 
L. De Vinne, J. H. Ierguson, Francis E. 

Fitch, F. G. Gilliss, William Green, A. V. 
Haight, C. Allers Hankey, James Thorne 








E.'S. 








GEORGE H. 


J. H. FERGUSON, 


President Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
Association of New York. 


J. C. BRAGDON, OSCAR E. 


President Engravers’ Association of 
Pittsburg. 


President Association of Photo- 
Engravers of Chicago. 
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Harper, A. H. Kellogg, Thomas E. Kirby, Eugene C. Lewis, 

Joseph J. Little, Frank L. Montague, Paul Nathan, Horace G. 

Polhemus, John C. Rankin, Jr., Richard R. Ridge, James A. 
Rogers, R. W. Smith, Douglas Taylor, B. H. Tyrrel. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—De/egates: Col. M. Richards Muckle, 

Joshua R. Jones, John R. McFetridge, Wil- 

liam J. Dornan, Henry C. Dunlap, Charles 

J. Dittess, Charles W. Edwards, John W. Wal- 

lace, Walter E. Hering, Frank E. Manning, 

Edward P. Suter, A. L. Steelman, Charles W. 

Bendernagel, William M. Patton, U. C. McKee, 

Washington Wood, Jay C. Evans, J. H. De- 

vine. Alternates: L. Wolf, C. L. Merrill, C. R. 

Carver, Charles M. Stoever, James Magee, 

Charles J. Cohen, Thomas A. Bradley, Alfred 

J. Briggs, R. W. Hartnett, W. A. Church, 

E. M. H. Hanson, F. W. McDowell, George 


OSGOOD, 
Vice-President Association of 
Photo-Engravers of 
Chicago. 


BENEDICT, 


President Electrotypers’ Association 
of Chicago. 


J. ARTHUR H. HATT, CINciINNATI, 
Member Photo-Engravers’ National Committee. 














C. C. CARGILL, 
Secretary Grand Rapids Photo-Engravers’ 
Association, and member National 
Committee. 


BINNER, 
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F. Lasher, A. H. Sickler, M. D. Wood, Charles E. Hallowell, 
Joseph A. Eslen, Henry Reiwold. 

MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF RHODE ISLAND, 
PROVIDENCE.—Delegates : Joseph E. C. Farnham, Chairman ; 
Edward L. Freeman, Edwin A. Johnson, Benjamin F. Briggs, 
Fred L. Smith. A/fernates : Charles C. Gray, Walter S. South- 
wick, Harry L. Saunders, John W. Little, David H. Whitte- 
more. 

Troy, N. Y.—Delegates: A. S. Brandow, Max Kurth. 

The photo-engravers’ national committee and members of 
the local associations already formed in different parts of the 
country will also meet in Nashville at the time of the Typothetz 
convention, and expect to perfect a national organization as 
suggested at St. Louis some months since, mention of which 
has already been made in these pages. The employing electro- 
typers and stereotypers, many of whom also belong to the 
photo-engravers’ associations, propose to meet in the South 
about the same time, but have decided to hold their meeting at 
Mammoth Cave on October 4, and after finishing the business 





Photo by Thuss. 
THE PARTHENON, NASHVILi.E EXPOSITION. 


in hand will proceed to Nashville to be present with the photo- 
engravers and the Typothetz the following days. The question 
of checking the ruinous cutting of prices among the electro- 
typers and photo-engravers is one of the principal subjects to 
be discussed by the proposed organization, and it is hoped that 
many of the abuses in the trades will be remedied and a better 
understanding concerning many vital measures be arrived at 
that cannot fail to help the trade at large. 

Following is the programme of the Photo-Engravers’ Con- 
vention at Nashville, October 6, 7 and 8, 1897: 

Wednesday, October 6, 10 A.M., an informal reception will 
be -held at the Maxwell House, where the National Committee 
will receive visiting photo-engravers. At 2 p.m. the photo- 
engravers of the United States will meet at the Chamber of 
Commerce for permanent organization. Evening, trolley party 
and visit the Centennial Exposition. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 A.M., session of the organization 
for the adoption of constitution, by-laws, etc. The afternoon 
entertainment will be decided at the morning session, as sev- 
eral attractive outings have been suggested. At 7 P.M. a 
banquet will be held at the Maxwell house. 

Friday, October 8, 10 A.M., final session at the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Those who have not, as yet, expressed their willingness to 
attend this convention, and wish to do so now, will please 
notify the secretary of the National Committee, Mr. C. S. 
Bierce, Dayton, Ohio, who will give such further information 
as may be desired in reference to accommodations, etc. 

The photo-engravers’ national committee consists of the 
following gentlemen, all of whom expect to be present at the 
meeting: W. M. Tenney, Boston, chairman; C. S. Bierce, 
Dayton, Ohio, secretary ; F. A. Ringler, New York ; Oscar E. 
Binner, Chicago ; Lon Sanders, St. Louis ; Samuel R. Mason, 
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Cleveland ; J. Arthur H. Hatt, Cincinnati; C. M. Davis, Los 
Angeles; Frank E. Manning, Philadelphia ; R. Cunningham, 
Kansas City ; Edward Mason, Indianapolis; Charles C. Cargill, 
Grand Rapids. 

Below is a list of the various associations in the photo- 
engraving and electrotyping line in existence at the present 
time, representatives from all of which will be present at the 
meetings at Nashville and Mammoth Cave. Portraits of a 
number of the gentlemen are given herewith : 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, NEW YORK.— 
H. A. Jackson, president; M. R. Brinkman, treasurer; F. Shef- 
field, secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— H. A. 
Gatchel, president; Herman Schuessler, vice-president; F. B. 
Warner, secretary and treasurer. 

Boston ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS.— W. J. Dob- 
inson, president; George E. Peters, vice-president; L. B. Fol- 
som, secretary; W. A. Dempsey, treasurer. 

ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS OF CHICAGO.— Oscar 
E. Binner, president; E. S. Osgood, vice-president; Charles J. 
Whipple, treasurer ; H. C. Maley, secretary. 

CLEVELAND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Samuel 
R. Mason, president; F. C. Mugler, vice-president; C. H. Gar- 
ton, secretary; H. G. Bogart, treasurer. 

St. Louis PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Lon San- 
ders, president; J. F. Ahle, vice-president; W. A. Stecher, sec- 
retary; George Strassburger, treasurer. 

ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURG.—J. C. Bragdon, 
president; Sherman Smith, vice-president; Paul C. Wolff, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

BUFFALO ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS.— William 
Wilhelm, president. 

GRAND Rapips PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Albert 
Dickinson, president; C. C. Cargill, secretary. 

KANSAS City PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Walter 
J. Rose, president; E. G. St. John Bartberger, vice-president; 
Roger Cunningham, secretary; William E. Lee, treasurer. 

TORONTO PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—T. W. 
Elliott, president; J. Alexander, vice-president; George A. 
Howell, secretary and treasurer. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
New York.— J. H. Ferguson, president; T. A. Raisbeck, treas- 
urer; Edwin Flower, secretary. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.— George H. 
Benedict, president; Theodore Theis, vice-president; C. S. Par- 
tridge, secretary; J. H. Behrens, treasurer. 

The ‘‘ Bread and Butter’’ circular and the ‘‘ Klondyke”’ 
circular have stirred the engravers to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities. The ‘‘ Bread and Butter’’ circular was an appeal by 
Mr. Oscar Binner to engravers to organize for better prices and 
usages. The Terry Engraving Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
in a letter pointed out that if the Chicago engravers would stop 
cutting prices, the engravers generally could get along without 
a national association, or association of any kind. To this Mr. 
Binner replied, setting forth that the alleged cutting of prices by 
Chicago houses was the fiction of customers to beat down 
prices, and suggests that the word of customers who make such 
assertions to get better prices should be carefully investigated. 
Mr. Binner also points out that the organization of employes for 
a fixed minimum wage demands that employers should also 
organize for a fixed minimum scale. The employes should be 
considered and the confidence of employers and employes in 
each other should be fostered as their interest in the trade is a 
common one.: The ‘‘ middle-man”’ is recognized, in this con- 
nection, by Mr. Binner, as a foe to the trade and his methods 
are well exhibited. Altogether the ‘‘ Klondyke”’ circular con- 
tains so strong and forceful an appeal that the exodus to Nash- 
ville has been materially aided by it. 

Mr. J. H. Ferguson, president of the Employing Electro- 
typers’ and Stereotypers’ Association of New York, has col- 
lected statistics that will prove of great value and interest to 
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the convention. The blank sent out to the trade by the asso- 
ciation has been well received and the responses have been 
numerous, and all favorable to a national organization. Mr. 
Ferguson reports that replies would come in more freely it 
some persons did not have an idea that a personal statement 
of their business was required. In point of fact, all that is 
asked for is an estimate of the total capital invested in the 
business in the city or town. 

A Congress of Authors and Artists will convene in Na. h- 
ville, October 11. J. W. Thomas, president, R. L. Taylor, 
governor, Theo Cooley, chief Art Department, and A. W. 
Wills, commissioner-general, are signers of the cards of invi- 
tation, for one of which THE INLAND PRINTER makes its 
acknowledgments. 

A low estimate is that there will be between five and six 
hundred people connected with printing and kindred interests 


in Nashville on the occasion of these gatherings. 
OF MEETING PLACE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS FROM 


NASHVILLE TO BUFFALO. 


CHANGE 


Since the above matter was put in type a telegram has been 
received from Mr. W. M. Tenney, chairman of the national 
committee of photo-engravers, Boston, stating that the place of 
holding the convention had been changed from Nashville to 
Buffalo. The headquarters will be at the Tifft House, and a 
programme somewhat similar to that arranged for at Nashville 
will be carried out, but at this writing it is impossible to give 
particulars. Mr. J. H. Ferguson, president of the Electro- 


typers’ and Stereotypers’ Association, New York, also wires ° 


THE INLAND PRINTER, under date of September 24, that the 
engravers’ action upsets calculations of his association. As 
numbers of that organization are also members of the photo- 
engravers’ society, they will undoubtedly meet at Buffalo 
instead of at Mammoth Cave as at first arranged for, and as 
stated in another part of this issue. The date of the meeting 
will be the same as originally decided upon at Nashville, 
namely : October 6, 7 and 8. _ It is expected that fully sixty 
delegates, and perhaps many more, will assemble, and that the 
result of the meeting will be beneficial in more ways than one 
to the lines of trade represented at the convention. 


ELECTROTYPERS WILL MEET AT NASHVILLE, INSTEAD OF AT 


MAMMOTH CAVE. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has been advised by Mr. J. H. Fer- 
guson, under date of September 25, that the electrotypers’ 
meeting will be held at Nashville on the evening of October 5. 
This information supersedes all other statements made else- 
where in this issue concerning the proposed meeting. 





OBITUARIES, 


AT Macon, Georgia, on August 21, 1897, Rev. John William 
Burke, founder and president for thirty years of the late J. W. 
Burke & Co., and member of the J. W. Burke Company. 

On August 29, in New York City, Harry Mills Cole, well 
and favorably known in the printing craft, particularly in Chi- 
cago and New York. Death was due to the inhalation of illu- 
minating gas taken with suicidal intent. Mr. Cole had been a 
sufferer from kidney disease for a term of years, and suffered 
severely at times. He was a member of Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union and of New York Typographical Union. He was 
honest, genial and capable, and had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He was about fifty-five years old at the time of his 
death. He was unmarried, with no one dependent on him. 

AMoNncG the printers who have played a prominent part in 
the stirring times of ante be/Ium days must be named William 
F. Clark, Sr., who died at Indianapolis, Indiana, June 3. Ina 
recent number his son, W. F. Clark, Jr., editor of the Patriot 
Phalanx, of that city, gives an interesting sketch of his father’s 
career. Born October 15, 1809, in a log house that marked the 
site of the town of Mercer, Pennsylvania, he was apprenticed 


at the age of fourteen to the printing business. After several 
years in the country office he went to Harrisburg, and was 
employed by the noted Simon Cameron, who had the contract 
for State printing. He later followed his trade in Philadelphia, 
and in 1833 purchased an outfit for a country paper. From 
that time he established many successful papers in small towns 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Indiana. He was one of the 
earliest abolitionists, and took an active part in the operations 
of the ‘‘ underground railroad’’ method of freeing slaves. His 
earnest nature led him to espouse causes in advance of the sen- 
timent of his neighbors, but he fearlessly used the pen and the 
printing press to champion what he believed to be right. For 
almost three-quarters of a century he was actively engaged in 
newspaper work. 

G. W. Parsons, one of the oldest compositors in the coun- 
try, died at Salem, Massachusetts, July 29, aged eighty-two 
years. Born in Newburyport in 1815, when sixteen years of 
age he was apprenticed to J. H. Buckingham, who established 
the Newburyport Advertiser in 1821. Subsequently he was 
engaged in various positions upon the Boston Dai/y Adlas, 
Boston Zimes and Robert's World of Romance. In 1837, 
after having served three or four years as foreman of the com- 
posing room of the Gloucester Democrat, he assumed control 
of that paper, in company with F. L. Rogers, under the firm 
name of Rogers & Parsons. In 1840 Mr. Parsons again re- 
sumed his former position as foreman of the composing room, 
and held it for six or seven successive years, when the paper 
was published by the firm of Varney, Parsons & Co. Mr. Par- 
sons served twenty or more years in the office of the Salem 
Observer as compositor and pressman, for three years in the 
Lynn Reporter office, and after that in the office of the Salem 
News, from the time of its establishment, seventeen years ago, 
till the time of his death. 


EARHART’S “HARMONIZER.” 


We have before us a set of sheets of Earhart’s new book, 
‘*The Harmonizer,’’ the last forms of which are now in press. 

The work opens up with twelve original colors on one page 
and twenty-four mixed colors on the opposite page — the latter 
being produced from the original colors. These colors are 
beautifully printed on fine white plate paper and have all the 
appearance of water colors. These pages are followed by 
reading matter in explanation of the plan of the work. Then 
follows 240 pages of colored papers (twenty-nine different 
colors) ranging from four to twelve pages of each color. It 
will be seen by the list given below that Mr. Earhart has made 
a most judicious selection of a pleasing variety of colors from 
among those usually carried in stock by paper dealers. The 
list is given in the order in which the papers are arranged in 
the book. 

Granite. 

Green-gray. 

Fawn-gray. 

Drab-gray. 

Slate. 

Buff. 

Rose-buff. 

Rose-pink. 

Cherry. 

Marguerite. 

These papers are printed from original designs in one and 
two colors selected from the original and mixed colors shown 
on Plates 1 and 2 in the front part of the work. About two- 
thirds of the 240 pages are printed in two colors, each combi- 
nation having been carefully selected by Mr. Earhart. 

It is simply impossible for us to do justice to this work in 
so short a notice. It must be seen to be appreciated. The 
author has more than fulfilled his promise made some months 
ago, by producing a book worth more than double the amount 
asked for it. For further information address the publishers, 
Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Leather. 
Salmon. 

Terra Cotta. 
Fawn. 

Café. 

Apple Green. 
Light Green. 
Victoria Green. 


Primrose. 
Canary. 
Yellow. 
Deep Yellow. 
Orange. 
Mandarin. 
Lilac. 

Pearl. 
Robin's Egg. 
Light Blue. 


Olive-green. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

GINN & Company, Boston, Massachusetts, have just issued 
a valuable addition to the text-books for the study of the Ger- 
man language in the ‘‘German Orthography and Phonology,”’ 
by Prof. George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. The 
work is distinguished by its practical character. Price, by mail, 
$2. 10, 

** PUNKIN 


EATER, AND OTHER PoeEms”’ is the title of a 


prettily printed book of verse by Mr. Frank B. Covington, of 


Seattle, Washington. The entire work on the book was done 
by Mr. Covington in odd moments in an 11 by 22 foot office, and 
ona ro by 14 Gordon. Mr. Covington is both a good versifier 
and a good printer. 

Mr. JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD furnishes the leading arti- 
cle to the Home Magazine for August in ‘‘ Posters and Poster- 
Makers.’’ The American poster artists are given the greatest 
attention, and Mr. Hilliard has endeavored to give them their 
place in the art world, with satisfaction possibly to some. A 
number of well-known posters are shown in reduced facsimile. 


WHILE but nine months old with its September issue, the 
Engraver and Electrotyper, of Chicago, is a most vigorous 
example of trade journalism. The sturdy efforts of Mr. Wil- 
liam Hughes, its publisher and editor, have done much to form 
the Photo-Engravers’ and Electrotypers’ Associations. The 
favor with which the paper is received is abundantly warranted 
by the merit of its contents. 

‘*CuicAGO — AN Epic,”’ by William Lightfoot Visscher, 
with illustrations by Harry O. Landers, has been issued by the 
White City Art Company, of Chicago. The book is a pretty 
piece of work, printed in Jenson type with illuminated initials, 
The illustrations by the zinc-etching 
process are done in colors. The binding is a padded moire 
silk, the stamping in gold; the edges also are gilded. The 
work should meet the popular taste, as it forms an attractive 
table book. 

Western Sports is the title of a new magazine recently 
started in San Francisco, California, the first number of which 
appeared August 26. Its title informs the reader that it is ‘* an 
absolute authority upon all sports of the West.’’ The number 
contains eighty pages of well printed and illustrated matter; 
the different departments seeming to be very complete and well 
handled. The paper neads a proofreader. Clarence N. Rav- 
lin is the editor, and J. Henry Gensler, business manager. The 
subscription price is $3 per year, and the office of the publica- 
tion, 320 California street, San Francisco. 


on heavy plate paper. 


Water A. Wyckorr, the college graduate, who for two 
years became a day laborer, tells, in the October Scribner’ s, his 
experiences as a hotel porter. Describing the servants’ meal, 
he says: ‘‘These meals were curiously solemn functions ; 
scarcely a word was ever spoken. Martha was ‘cumbered 
about much serving,’ and very heroically she tried to impart 
some decent order to the meal, and a cheerfuller tone to the 
company. I never knew the cause of the sullen unsociability 
which possessed us, whether it was ill-humor born of the 
physical weariness from which all the servants seemed constantly 
to suffer as a result of the high pressure of work at the height 
of the season, or the revolting fare which often sent us unrested 
and unfed from our meals.”’ 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, have just 
issued what is calle the ‘‘ Pony Specimen Book,’’ a price list 
and catalogue of ti.!: output. It is a compact work of 564 
pages, showing in condensed form all the material manufactured 


by the company. All the standard faces of type and borders 
are included, and the newer letters cast by the foundry also have 
a prominent place. A portion of the catalogue is devoted to 
printing machinery and materials and wood type and goods, 
the pages being fully illustrated and all the machines and 
material very fully described. The work also contains much 
valuable information for the craft. Nothing seems to have 
been omitted that a printer can possibly need in any establish- 
ment, no matter how small or how large. The volume is neatly 
bound in red cloth with red edges and is a book that should be 
found upon the desk of every employing printer who desires to 
be posted concerning ‘‘ copper-mixed’’ type. 

Mr. WiLtiAM M. Patron, formerly publisher of 7aper and 
Press, has engaged with the Avil Printing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to bring out under his immediate super- 
vision at an early date what promises to be a very valuable 
work on printing and the illustrative arts. ‘‘The Graphic 
Age”’ is the title selected, and the book is to be issued as an 
historical and biographical souvenir, embracing the facts of 
history in condensed form, arranged in chronological order for 
ready reference and preservation. The illustrations for embel- 
lishing the text will have contemporaneous relation thereto, and 
will consist of rare specimens, in facsimile, of the art handi- 
craft of the various epochs touched upon, thus identifying and 
connecting those periods in the history of these arts contribut- 
ing most to their evolution and advancement up to and includ- 
ing our own time. The work as a whole, when issued, will 
reflect and represent in itself the highest possibilities of the art 
of printing, illustrating and bookmaking, and thus fully show- 
ing the great resources of these arts at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

THE 7ypewriter World is the title of a new Chicago 
monthly, beginning with September. The publishers’ intro- 
ductory admits that the field for stenographic journals is already 
overfilled, but suggests that such publications have been de- 
voted mainly to stenography, and the larger field of typewriting 
has been practically ignored. In other words, typewriter jour- 
nals are almost all house or system organs. The 7ypewriter 
World publishers ‘shall not publish any text-book of any kind, 
and have nothing to sell you but their magazine.’’? The initial 
number has many valuable and practical articles, and the 
mechanical production of the paper is excellent. Mr. J. Sidney 
McCarthy, who is the editor and business manager, has, we 
understand, graduated on a comprehensive school of experi- 
ence, and brings a great deal of talent and originality into the 
field which his paper seems to be well adapted to fill. The 
subscription price is $1; single copies, 10 cents. We would 
suggest that the address of the paper — 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago — would be appropriate on the cover or at head of the 
editorial column. 

“Tue Linotyre iN Book OrricEs.—There is to some extent 
a belief among printers as well as the general public that the 
newspapers alone have so far availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of the linotype machine. It will be interesting to many 
to know that the number of books composed by this machine 
is very large and constantly increasing, and that most of the 
magazines are linotype products. The excellence of the work, 
the cheapness of production, and the great convenience per- 
mitted in arranging and receiving copy up to a late date made 
possible by the extreme rapidity of composition, are reasons 
which make the linotype exceedingly attractive to the pro- 
gressive book and magazine printer. The ability of the 
linotype to keep the pressroom busy is a revelation in modern 
The pressman is not delayed in striving to make old 
type print equally well with new. The linotype gives letter as 
from the casting machine of the founder. Fresh from the 
matrix, clean cut and sharp, the beauty of its impression is 
gratifying to the most fastidious. The Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Tribune Building, New York, have just issued a 
brochure on this subject that every book printer should possess. “0 


printing. 
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It can be had by all employing printers for the asking. It is a 
beautiful specimen of the art of printing and has matter that 
speaks of money-making. 

THE ERA FORMULARY: 5,000 Formulas for Druggists, etc. A collec- 
tion of original and prize formulas, to which has been added the more 
important formulas of standard authorities — English, French and Ger- 
man — for application in pharmacy, in the household, and the industries ; 
making a complete and valuable reference work for all. D. O. Haynes & 
Co., publishers, New York. Price, $5. 

Recipe books without end have been published — good, 
bad and _ indifferent — mostly indifferent or indefensibly bad, 
and it is refreshing to look upon one that is actually good. In 
addition to several thousand household formulas and domestic 
recipes of practical interest to the druggist, there are several 
hundred technical formulas and industrial processes given relat- 
ing to cements, glues, mucilages, pastes, polishes, stains, 
varnishes, inks, etc., that are of manifest value to printers 
and bookbinders. We are confident that the book will attain 
a large sale, as it merits. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


From John S. Wohlford, Ottumwa, Iowa, two specimens of bill-heads, of 
mediocre quality in design and execution. 

A TWENTY-FOUR page booklet, by A. W. Rainey, Paola, Kansas, for the 
Pleasant Hour Club, shows taste in preparation and execution ; composition 
and presswork are neat and clean. 

A LETTER-HEAD, business card, and two blotters, from Thomas Yingling, 
with Intelligencer Printing Company, Lexington, Missouri, the composition 
on which is well displayed and presswork good. 

THE Whedon & Little Company, Los Angeles, California, submits 
sample of steel-die embossing in gold, silver and colors, which is very 
aritstic in design. Its own business card is neat and attractive. 

O. M. Davis, foreman with E. L. Goldthwait & Co., Marion, Indiana, 
submits samples of cover-designs. They are neat specimens of composition, 
and presswork is good. Arrangement of type and border is artistic. 

Guy H. PARKER, foreman of the Budget, Brookfield, Missouri, sends a 
business card for the paper, printed on blue-gray card in harmonizing shades 
of green and art-brown. The card is well and tastefully composed and 
printed. 

Two booklets from the office of the Madison County Times, Chittenango, 
New York, are fair specimens of plain printing from a country office. 
The composition is neat, make-up good, and presswork even in color and 
make-ready. 

THE Ivy Press, 127 North Twelfth street, Lincoln, Nebraska, submits a 
few samples of neat letterpress work. The announcement card is artistic in 
design, and 7he J/mp is a neatly gotten-up four-page leaflet. Presswork is 
good on all specimens. 

A FEW samples of color printing and embossing from A. W. Michener, 
Chicago. The designs are artistic, coloring brilliant and in good taste, and 
embossing bold and clean. The cover-design ‘‘ America’s Wonder” is an 
elegant piece of workmanship. 

A CATALOGUE of the Harman & Spencer Business College, from the office 
of Searcy & Pfaff, 106 Camp street, New Orleans, Louisiana, is a good sample 
of letterpress printing. The advertisements are well displayed, the make-up 
good, and presswork all that could be desired. 

IN a very prettily designed and printed catalogue, bearing evidences of 
his cultivated taste and skill, Mr. D. C. Chalfant announces his change from 
the Alfred M. Slocum Company, of Philadelphia, to the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 

THIRTY-SIX inches of white paper, with a brief and strong claim for pat- 
ronage printed the long way on its surface, the whole arranged as a folder, is 
the latest specimen from “ The Sign of the Ivy Leaf,’ George Buchanan & 
Co., Philadelphia. The title is “‘ A Yard of Thought.” 

THE Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo, New York, has printed for 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, a 64-page booklet descriptive of 
the textile machinery made by the latter firm. The composition, make-up, 
presswork and general appearance of the work is good. 

From Charles J. Stevens, with W. C. Deitch & Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
several samples of monthly calendar cards, the designs of which are original 
and in some instances unique. Mr. Stevens is without doubt an artist in 
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typography, and all the cards bear some catch phrase which arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader. The composition and presswork are good on all the 
specimens submitted. 

FROM the Sisters of Notre Dame, San Jose, California, three samples of 
small work creditable in execution in view of the fact that they are the 
product of one of the Sisters who picked up and studied out the “art and 
mystery "’ as a pleasure without experience in a printing office. 

THE Times Printing House, 725 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, sends out a little circular advertising its specialty of college sta- 
tionery and college papers. It is as pretty asa ‘‘ sweet girl graduate,’ and 
Manager B. F. Shirley, Jr., has just cause to be proud of the taste of his staff. 

C. C. MACKENZIE, compositor, with J. B. Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, for- 
wards an insert advertisement prepared for the Cleveland City Directory. 
The design is well conceived and executed, presswork is good, selection of 
colors artistic and harmonious, the whole effect being very pleasing and 
attractive. 

FROM Queen City Printing and Paper Company, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, two pamphlets printed on enameled book paper. The composition on 
the display advertisements is of an ordinary character and the straight mat- 
ter is very poorly spaced. The presswork is of good quality, the half-tones 
being very nicely printed. 

A TIMELY and clever advertising card has been issued by the American 
Clay-Working Machinery Company, of Bucyrus, Ohio. The card is cut to 
fita No. 6 envelope. It is red, with letterpress in black, and is entitled * A 
Nugget from Klondike,” a ragged piece of gilt material in the left uppet 
corner giving life and attraction to the announcement that follows. 

THE Evening Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee,* Wisconsin, advertise 
themselves as ‘artistic printers." The few samples of work submitted bear 
out their claim, for the designing, composition and presswork are all con- 
ceived and executed in an artistic spirit. The half-tone illustrations are 
especially worthy of mention for excellence of presswork — light, shade and 
detail receiving careful and thorough treatment. 

MORRILL BROTHERS, Fulton, New York, submit a large package con- 
taining samples of every variety of office stationery, society and commercial 
work. The excellent quality of the work is evidence that skilled and artistic 
help is employed in all departments, and that the management is fully equal 
to the most exacting requirements of their clients. The composition is artis- 
tic and the presswork superb, and not a faulty piece of work is to be found in 
the whole collection. 

THE ‘‘ wave of prosperity ’’ does not seem to have reached Silverton, 
Colorado, to judge from a card received from the Silverton Standard. In the 
center of the card a small firecracker is stuck, entitled ‘* McKinley's Boom.” 
It has exploded in the direction of a burro labeled ‘* Colorado.”’ The burro 
is represented as saying ‘‘It never touched me.’ The public is also urged, 
‘Get your jobwork at the Silverton Standard,” for “* We lead — others follow, 
but can’t keep up.” 

A NEAT monthly calendar comes from Mr. Thomas Todd, *‘ The Beacon 
Press,’’ Boston, Massachusetts, with some optimistic verses appended. We 
take the last one as a sample: 

‘When autumn comes the business world begins to be alive; 
The drummers scour the country far and wide; 
And printing is a motor that accelerates the drive, 
To keep the wheels in motion with the tide.” 

‘“REPRODUCTIONS OF CELEBRATED PAINTINGS IN MINIATURE” is the 
title of a catalogue recently issued by the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 
723 Sansom street, Philadelphia. It consists of sixteen pages and cover, and 
contains over five hundred reproductions of their stock subjects reduced to 
about 1 by 1% inches, the engravings coming out with remarkable clearness 
considering the great reduction in size. Each cut is numbered and an index 
of the titles given, making a very convenient reference book for those desiring 
to place orders. 

‘““WHERE PROUDLY FLOWS THE Mississippt"’ is the title of a pamphlet 
of fifty-six pages and cover descriptive of Bellevue, lowa. It is finely printed 
on good stock from new type, freely illustrated with half-tone views of places 
in and around Bellevue, with appropriate descriptive matter. The advertise- 
ments are attractively displayed in up-to-date type, and the whole work is a 
credit to those concerned in its production. The Champlin Printing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, is responsible for its excellent typographical appear- 
ance, and C. H. Loomis, Bellevue, Iowa, is the publisher. 

THE midsummer number of Chicago Produce, a journal published in the 
interests of the butter trade, is a mammoth edition of 108 pages and cover, 
9 by 12 inches in size, printed on heavy enameled stock, freely illustrated 
with half-tone portraits of Illinois senators and representatives, and half-tone 
illustrations of a general character. The composition and make-up is good ; 
advertisements are well displayed in up-to-date types and style, and press- 
work is of uniform excellent quality. Mr. Charles Y. Knight, editor and 
manager, has every reason to feel proud of such a magnificent issue. 

TA HANDSOME booklet issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of 
New York, is entitled ‘‘ The Linotype in Book Offices,” and contains forty- 
eight handsomely printed pages in black and red, showing the different 
faces of type made by the company for use in book printing.) It is illustrated 
with half-tone vignettes showing the various parts of the machine, in addi- 
tion to a full-page illustration of the machine complete. The cover is beauti- 
fully embossed in bold relief with a design showing an old-time printer 
setting type from a primitive case. The title-page is an elaborate scroll 
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design with the words of the title in the center, with rubricated initials, and 
delicate tinted background. The work was gotten up by Redfield Brothers, 
411-415 Pearl street, New York, who have evidently spared no pains to pro- 
duce what we consider to be one of the finest samples of letterpress printing 
that has ever fallen into our hands. 

A PACKAGE of booklets, cards, programmes, etc., sent by Edward Platt 
Young, manager of the printing department of Argus and Patriot Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont, shows artistic treatment in conception, design and 
execution. Colors of stock and ink are well chosen, composition well dis- 
played, presswork very good, and embossing clear and in perfect register. 

NOTHING will send the old-time printer into fond reminiscences of 
by-gone days quicker than a specimen of the art of job printing of early 
times, with the familiar ‘long and short line” arrangement, and florid typog- 
raphy and coloring. Asa contrast to present-day styles we present a repro- 
duction of a specimen of this character. The original was printed ona card 
14 by 22 inches, the border lithographed in gold and blue, with all the flowers 
in their natural, or unnatural, colors. The center was printed in at another 
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piece of work in three colors. A souvenir book of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is an admirable production —all the advertise- 
ments are set in the Jenson Old Style series of type, printed in black and red, 
and have an exceedingly neat appearance. The half-tone cuts are good 
specimens of artistic presswork. 

Two samples of jobwork from Jackson Blizard, with the Ypsilanti 
(Mich.) Commercial, are good specimens of up-to-date letterpress printing. 
A cover for the ‘“‘ Fourteenth Catalogue of the Cleary Business College”? is 
a chaste design, set in Bradley type, with fleur-de-lis ornaments, the initials 
printed in red. The ‘“‘ Midnight Fast-Black Lining Ads.” is a collection of 
advertisements for E. M. Comstock & Co. setting forth the advantages of 
their fast-black linings. The display is neat, plain and well balanced, each 
ad. being attractive in design and workmanlike in execution, borders and 
type arranged in harmony with each other, and spacing carefully attended to. 

WE have received from Mr. Frederick J. Clampitt, the Chicago manager 
of the Whiting Paper Company, samples of three booklets recently issued by 
his company. One is entitled ‘“‘ A Bookkeeper’s Eyes”’ (notice of which has 
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impression chromatically, some of the lines being bronzed and others printed 
in colored ink, but all evidently at one impression —the color used in print- 
ing the types was probably blue, and then silver, gold and copper bronze was 
apportioned to the different lines for the chromatic effect. It was the pro- 
duction of such specimens as these that marked an epoch in the old-time 
printing office. They were framed and cherished as the evidence of achieve- 
ment of many a craftsman long since dead and forgotten but for such prized 
specimens of their skill that live after them. 

W. E. HAnson, 17 Hillman street, Springfield, Massachusetts, says that 
“three years ago he did not know the case,”’ but has learned what he knows 
from THE INLAND PRINTER and other trade journals. He submits some 
samples of his work, which are good specimens of composition and press- 
work, but he evidently does not carefully read proof, for on his letter-head 
the word mercantile is spelled “ merchantile,’’ and being set in 24-point 
Bradley strikes our printorial eye very offensively. A little more attention to 
equality of spacing between words would improve the appearance of some of 
the samples submitted. 

THE Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, forwards 
a large package of office stationery and commercial work. The composition 
is very neat and artistic and presswork excellent. A removal notice of the 
Benton-Waldo branch of the American Type Founders’ Company is a neat 





already appeared in these pages). The others are entitled ‘“‘ Card Courtesy” 
and ‘‘ Taste in Letters,” both edited by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. The cover 
designs for all three booklets are the work of Will H. Bradley, and are most 
dainty productions not only in design but in selection of color. The informa- 
tion contained in the pamphlets also makes them very valuable. Taken all in 
all, this method of advertising is most effective and should certainly bring 
business for the Whiting Company. 


CHARLES BurRRows, Schenectady, New York, forwards a copy of cata- 
logue recently issued by him describing his New Ideal Ruling Machinery. 
The work is printed upon enameled stock in blue-black and red inks, with a 
cover printed in several colors and tinted, and is quite a creditable produc- 
tion, although the presswork looks as if the job had been somewhat hurried. 
In addition to doing printing, ruling and binding, Mr. Burrows is also manu- 
facturing the Burrows Ideal Automatic Striker and Lapper, and other devices 
for rulers’ use, which are said to be meeting with great success in New York 
and the East. Printers in the West should not be behind the times in any- 
thing new in this line, and those interested should write to Mr. Burrows for 
one of these catalogues. The striker and lapper attached toa Piper double- 
beam ruling machine is shown by means of a half-tone engraving, and wood- 
cuts showing details of the other devices are given in the catalogue. The 
catalogue will interest many in the craft,and should be carefully looked over. 

























OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


FRANK Hynes has been elected president of the Denver 
Typographical Union. 

Tue New Champion Press Company, manufacturers of job 
printing presses, have removed from 41 Center street to 175 
Grand street, New York. 

Tue following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year by the Milwaukee Typothete: A. J. Aikens, president; 
N. L. Burdick, vice-president; Frederick Pollworth, secretary; 
H. H. Zahn, treasurer; John W. Campsie, W. C. Swain, 
A. Huegen, executive committee. 

THE election of Typographical Union No. 1, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, resulted as follows: President, John W. Folger; vice- 
president, C. M. Coleman; recording secretary, W. W. Davy; 
financial and corresponding secretary, Charles E. McKee; inter- 
national canvassing board, Robert E. Darnaby, Felix Kreig 
and Samuel L. Leffingwell. 

Mr. JOSEPH P. BiRREN, who has been connected of late with 
the art department of J. Manz & Co., Chicago, announces that 
he has severed his connection with that company and taken a 
business interest in the Imperial Engraving Company, Lakeside 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Birren makes an attractive appeal to 
the business public in the announcement received. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 9, Buffalo, New York, has 
elected officers as follows: A. J. Carroll, president; Thomas 
O’Connell, vice-president; William H. Reilly, secretary; Henry 
Johnson, recording secretary; Thomas Gash, treasurer; mem- 
bership committee— Hugh Wallace, William Stansill and 
Edward Ford; statistician, Stephen Galvin ; sergeant-at-arms, 
Michael Wolf. 

CHIEF OF POLICE BAKER, of Madison, Wisconsin, who is 
an ex-compositor, has remembered his former comrades of the 
stick and rule, it is said, and given them a chance to do jury 
service during the recent dull times. This is quite appropriate, 
as printers are well acquainted with cases, know about different 
kinds of imposition, and will not justify anything but good 
types. Next! 

At the September meeting of the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers, the secretary reported having received more requests 
for proofreaders during the current month than he could supply. 
All proofreaders who are unemployed are requested to send 
their names and addresses, together with their references, to 
the secretary of the society, W. J]. Byrnes, 56 North State 
street, Chicago. 

AN obvious error was made in the leading article in the 
September INLAND PRINTER in referring to the Cox typesetting 
machine. The statement was made that the machine was con- 
fined to leaded matter. The sentence should have read ‘is 
not confined to leaded matter.’? One of the strong points of 
this machine is that it can immediately, without trouble, be 
made to lead or not to lead automatically. 

SECRETARY PALLWORTH, of the Milwaukee Typothete, 
reports that much interest is being manifested by the employ- 
ing printers of Milwaukee in the association, and already a 
great deal of good has been accomplished. Among other 
things they have fixed a uniform rate on briefwork, and also 
established a bureau of information regarding ‘‘ undesirable ’”’ 
customers. The membership is increasing fast and it is the 
aim to enlist every master printer in the State in its cause. 
Meetings are held regularly monthly. 

READERS Of THE INLAND PRINTER will no doubt be pleased 
with the appearance of the magazine this month. While the 
old type looked fairly well in its worn condition, it was 
considered by the management not as perfect as it should 
be, and arrangements were accordingly made for an entire 
change. We have pleasure, therefore, in presenting the publi- 
cation in a new dress. In order to answer inquiries that might 
come concerning it, we will say that the type is the Binny Old 
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Style Roman, originated and designed by the American Type 
Founders’ Company. While not a new face by any means, 
it is a letter of much beauty and clearness, and will in a 
pleasing manner convey to the minds of THE INLAND PRINTER 
readers through the medium of the eye the many valuable facts 
contained in these pages. 

On page 671 of the September INLAND PRINTER, Mr. G. 
Whitfield Taft, foreman of the New York Weekly, gives his 
experience of typesetting machine work with the Thorne 
machine in the office under his charge. Ina card under date 
of September 9, Mr. Taft writes to the editor: ‘‘Since my note 
to you last month, one team, Walter Rodgers and Bert Buffum, 
set 67,987 ems solid brevier in eight and three-quarter hours on 
the Thorne, and Job Harry and Harry Hope set 52,000 ems 
solid small pica, sixteen picas wide. The Thorne people say 
that this beats all records.”’ 

Ar the regular meeting of the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers, on September 9, an interesting and valuable paper was 
read by Dr. Edmund T. Allen, eye and ear surgeon, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Eye Strain, and How to Avoid It.’’ The structure 
of the eye and its irregularities were described in a comprehen- 
sive non-technical style, and the constitutional symptoms aris- 
ing from defective eyesight were briefly sketched. The rami- 
fications of the symptoms, and their serious character, were 
very forcibly portrayed. The proper adjustment of suitable 
glasses by a skilled oculist was shown to be the only true cor- 
rective for these evils. The lecture was received with pro- 
found attention, and a vote of thanks was passed to Doctor 
Allen. The Chicago Society of Proofreaders shows a com- 
mendable spirit of enterprise in arranging lectures of this class, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER regrets that limitation of space pre- 
vents the publication of the paper referred to,-77 extenso. The 
energy of President Watts promises to bring the society to a 
prominent place among similar associations both at home and 
abroad. 

THE Illinois State Board of Arbitration has decided that the 
bookbinders’ union was in the right in its controversy with the 
W. B. Conkey Company and other employers of Chicago. The 
employers wanted an agreement that would permit them to 
employ bookbinders who are “eligible to membership in the 
bookbinders’ union.’’ At the same time they claimed to be 
willing to employ none but union men. The bookbinders 
objected to this, and claimed that the proposition of the em- 
ployers concealed a trick by which the proposed agreement 
would be rendered ridiculous. The workmen contended that 
if the employers were willing to employ none but union men 
they should engage workmen who are already members of the 

If the employers were permitted to employ men who 
were ‘‘eligible for membership,’’ they could fill their establish- 
ments with nonunion men of their own choosing, and then 
force the union to make them members. The decision is in 
favor of what has been designated as the ‘‘ white’’ agreement, 
by which the employers are compelled to give employment 
only to members of the union. ‘‘We are well satisfied with 
the decision,’’ said Forrest B. Smith, of the bookbinders’ 
union. ‘‘ The members of the board, and especially President 
Keefe, showed a remarkable acquaintance with labor affairs. 
Their decision is a just one.’’ The scale was signed by two of 
the largest companies on August 9, and the agreement is now 
effective in all the shops in Chicago. 


union. 


““ 


A CORRESPONDENT signing himself C. E. B., writing from 
St. Albans, Vermont, to THE INLAND PRINTER, says: ‘‘I am 
a faithful reader and admirer of your magazine. From its col- 
umns I have gained much that is interesting and instructive, and 
now I beg to trouble you with a question which I know you will 
answer if it comes within your field. [I ama printer — brought 
up in my two older brothers’ office. I imagine I have some- 
thing of a literary mind, and have always entertained the hope 
that I might some day become a journalist. The time has now 
come for me to take a decisive step, and within the next year I 
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want to take up some course of reading and study which will 
strengthen my possibilities at the desk — something practical. 
Can you give me the information I need? By doing so you 
will greatly oblige.’? Answer.— We do not know anything 
that will suit your purpose better than ‘‘ Steps i#ito Journalism,”’ 
by Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago /Journa/ staff. This book 
treats of newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and 
lays down its laws in an informal way for beginners, local 
correspondents and reporters who do not already know it all. 
Its chapters include: Evolution of the Press — Plan of a News- 
paper Article— A Day with a Reporter — Interviewing and 
Newsgathering — Getting a Start as Correspondent — Methods 
of the Editorial Room — Writing a Special — Women in News- 
paper Work. Cloth bound; 230 pages; $1.25. The Inland 
Printer Company. 

In the printing department of the Riverside Press, says the 
Boston Hera/d, there is a group of men who have records for 
long service that are admirable. These men number twenty- 
five. Eight of them were with Mr. Henry O. Houghton when 
he started the Riverside Press. The group of twenty-five was 
recently photographed, and the men were grouped in the order 
of their seniority, the shortest term represented being sixteen 
years. The oldest of the men and the year each began his 
service at the Press, follow: Horace M. Severance, 1849; W. J. 
A. Sullivan, 1852; James Hennessey, 1852; William Kivlan, 1853; 
H. W. C. Lyon, 1853; Francis A. Morrow, 1854; W. H. Ackers, 
1855, and George Kivlan, 1856. The taking of the photograph 
was made an occasion of much moment, and the sentiment sur- 
rounding it was expressed in the following poetic effort of a 
member of the printing department: 


A PAGE FROM THE SWEET LONG AGO. 


‘ We started in youth on the journey 
With our leader,* so manly and strong; 
Ever foremost was he in the tourney, 
Together we strove well and long; 
His motto was ‘ All well, or nothing *— 
How the word to our hearts sends a glow! 
For we held up his hands as he carved it 
On a page of the sweet long ago. 


‘ How the darkest of days seemed the brighter 

At the sound of that step in the aisle; 

Life’s burdens were ever made lighter 
By the grasp of his hand and his smile. 

There are few of the Old Guard remaining, 
Only seven the roll call can show ; 

Read our record, through sunshine and raining, 
On that page of the sweet long ago. 


‘And often we fondly are dreaming, 
As we listen to memory’s rune; 
From the past a fragrance is streaming, 
As sweet as the roses of June. 
Oh, swiftly life’s sands now are flowing, 
And longer the shadows shall grow, 
But golden lines gleam in the showing, 
On that page of the sweet long ago. 


‘ Now the heights of the century nearing 
Of the sunrise are catching the shine, 
Here's a toast the old days endearing, 
A health from the last of the wine ;— 
On our heads the touch of Time's fingers 
Has sprinkled the silvery snow ; 
In our hearts, no frost ever lingers, 
On that page of the sweet long ago. 


‘ As our journey is nearing its ending, 
Heart to heart we are welding love's ties; 
O’er our proofsheets the Reader is bending, 
Soon He'll send us the final revise. 
We reck not of many Decembers, 
For the pathway we'll light as we go, 
With a brand from the bright-glowing embers, 
On that page of the sweet long ago.” 
EpWARD HALE CHEEVER. 





* The late Hon. Henry Oscar Houghton. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 


HOW TO MAKE TABS. 
For the application of Golding’s Elastine Tablet Gum, or 
any other substance for making tabs, there is nothing equal to 
Golding’s Tablet Press. It makes the cost of blocking insig- 
nificant, and to operate it is a pastime. Two sizes: 6 by 12, 
for 2,000 sheets, $6; and 8 by 16, for 5,000 sheets, $12. Sold 
by dealers, and by Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 











AN EXTENSIVE INKMAKING PLANT. 

Albert Nathan & Co., of New York, the American repre- 
sentatives of the great inkmaking house of Beit & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, has appointed the American Type Founders’ 
Company general selling agent for Beit & Co’s celebrated print- 
ing inks, and a complete stock will be carried at each branch 
of the big type company. Mr. Albert Nathan was for many 











FACTORIES IN WHICH ALBERT NATHAN & Co's PRINTING INKS ARE MADE. 


years with Mr. Sigmund Ullman, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the special requirements of the printers of the United 
States. His principals operate one of the largest ink factories 
in the world, in which all the ingredients which enter into inks 
are made at first cost, under the supervision of some of Ger- 
many’s most skillful and learned chemists. 

Many manufacturers competed for the very extensive orders 
of the American Type Founders’ Company, and after a series 
of tests covering six months, the Beit & Co. inks proved to be 
the best. These inks are used on the specimen book and other 
printing of the American Type Founders’ Company. 





DEERLAKE BRAND OF PAPER, 

The Union Card and Paper Company, 198 William street, 
New York, call attention, in their advertisement on page 26, to 
their Deerlake Mills brand of paper. It is made without a par- 
ticle of wood and is well liked by all who have used it. Being 
made of linen rags it will never turn yellow with age. The 
price is reasonable, and it is carried in all sizes and weights. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

The large and constantly increasing demand for small power 
motors directly applicable to printing office machinery has been 
met by the Imperial Electric Company, 140 Washington street, 
New York, who have brought out a line of slow-speed motors 
that can be directly connected to typesetting machines, job 
presses, wire stitchers, paper cutters, binders, etc., without the 
use of countershafts to reduce speed, as is necessary with the 
ordinary motor. Typesetting machines, especially, have been 
made a study of for the last two years, and the motors as built 
today have the indorsement of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. By their use the linotype becomes independent of fixed 
line shafts, and is removable, which is a great advantage in 
many cases, as, for instance, the placing of extra machines, or 
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moving machines nearer to light, etc. The motor is connected 
to the ordinary direct-current incandescent lamp circuit, and is 
operated by a small switch, no other starting device being nec- 


essary, and can be turned on or off at will, insuring economy of 


operation. These motors are now being operated successfully 
in newspaper and job printing offices, and are sure to fill a long- 
felt want. The Bullock Electric Company, St. Paul building, 
New York, and other cities, the well-known sales agents for all 
classes of direct-connected printing office motors, are sales 
agents for these motors, and will cheerfully furnish any further 
information relative to them. 





FOR BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. James L. Lee, president of The Challenge Machinery 
Company, has been granted a patent on an improved hook for 
sectional blocks. The 
illustration gives a good 
idea of the invention. 
It will be seen that by 
journaling the screw on 
the inside of the ratchet 
wheel the hook or clamp 
is permitted to extend 
over the ratchet wheel, 
and reduces the space 
between pages. Publishers will’ find it to their interest to 
investigate this new invention. Descriptive circular may be 
had from type founders or The Challenge Machinery Company, 
sole manufacturers, Chicago. 








PERIODICAL FOLDERS. 


The Dexter Folder Company report a decided improvement 
in business: One of the most recent sales is for two rapid peri- 
odical folders for F. M. Lupton, of New York City, to fold the 
Ladies’ World, Good Literature and the People’s Home Jour- 
nal. The machines are to be duplicates of those furnished 
about a year ago. They will fold a sheet of sixteen pages, 
paste it, and paste on a four-page cover, and also insert four 
folds, thus delivering sixteen, twenty or twenty-four pages com- 
pletely pasted. They are also equipped with fountain paster, 
which deposits the paste line on the sheet after it is accurately 
registered and straightened at the first fold, thereby giving 
positive uniformity in the paste line. 





TARCOLIN. 


One of the most useful of modern discoveries is Tarcolin. 
It cleans rollers and type, cutting the ink better than benzine; 
rollers washed with it will not get hard and crack, but will last 
twice as long as when washed with benzine. It is nonpoison- 
ous, nongaseous and nonexplosive. It has been approved by 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago underwriters, and brings 
reduced rates of insurance. One gallon will do the work of 
four or five gallons of benzine. Another very useful device is 
the ‘‘ Printers’ Absorbent Ready Moist Bristle Brush’’; these 
brushes once charged with Tarcolin will remain moist for sev- 
eral days. Printers in the West desiring particulars should 
write Mr. Frank Barhydt, 1014 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
who is the Western representative of the manufacturers. 





WHERE THE VALUE IS IN TYPE. 

Type may be made with the greatest mechanical accuracy 
in the most durable metals, but if the design is inferior and 
inartistic it is like a body without a soul, and is of little value to 
printers who appreciate the artistic side of their business. The 
concern that produced Jenson Old Style, Bradley, and the 
De Vinnes, Columbus, Cushing, and a long list of the type suc- 
cesses during the past few years, makes type which excels 
not only in the chief merit of type — the design — but also in 
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accuracy, finish and durability. It embodies the best designs 
in the type world, the designs which have made it the leader of 
type fashions — in its famous copper alloy metal. The Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company originates — it never imitates. 
It makes the des¢ type. Its type is used by all the best publica- 
tions and by all the best printers. Why buy even the second- 
best when the best costs you no more? 





“MAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION.” 

The above is the title of a booklet just issued by Messrs. 
Patterson & White, of Philadelphia, makers of ‘‘ Crown”? lino- 
type metal. The work is intended to show the benefits and 
metal in pref- 
erence to others now on the market. The arguments used in 
favor of the ‘‘Crown’’ metal are quite convincing, and the 
book will no doubt have the effect of largely increasing the 
sale of that excellent brand. The cover of the booklet is 
printed in brown, black and red, the figure upon the first page 
being neatly embossed. The inside is printed upon enameled 
stock in red and blue-black, and the whole work tied with silk 
floss. Offices using linotype machines should send at once for 


” 


advantages to be derived by using the ‘‘ Crown 


a copy of this work. It will prove a money-saver. 





THE HOYT METAL COMPANY. 

The Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has one of 
the most extensive plants for the manufacture of solder, Babbitt 
metal, and stereotype and electrotype metal, in the United 
States, and the works contain all the latest facilities for han- 
dling the metals in the most up-to-date fashion. The apparatus 
which particularly attracts the attention of visitors is the one for 
mixing and pouring the metals. This device is used exclusively 
by the Hoyt Metal Company, and gives a uniformity in quality 
and mixture not to be obtained by other methods of preparing 
metal. While the company makes solder for plumbers and 
other uses, and Babbitt metal for railways, machine-shop use 
sawmills, dynamos, etc., one of their specialties which most 
interests the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is the excellent 
stereotype and electrotype metal. These metals are used by 
the best stereotype and electrotype plants in the country, and 
are always to be depended upon. The company is also manu- 
facturing a most excellent quality of linotype metal, and its 
success in this line is fully up to the successes already met with 
in the other productions they turn out. As linotype machines 
are becoming more general every day, not only in the news- 
paper offices, but in book offices, the demand for metal of this 
kind will necessarily be greater, and the Hoyt Company is in 
position to fill all orders with the utmost promptness. In 
order to facilitate quick eastern delivery, metal can be shipped 
from their branch works at Arlington, New Jersey, so that 
those in the East need have no fear of delays when wishing 
metal in a hurry. Their metal for the Lanston Monotype 
machine has been approved by the manufacturers, the formula 
being arrived at after careful tests made by the Lanston Com- 
pany. 





TRAVELING IN PRIVATE CARS, 

Traveling in a private car is a luxury that may now be 
enjoyed by any one. Any person desiring to rent a private car 
for any special trip the coming summer, to the Pacific Coast, 
or any of the eastern or northern resorts, can do so by applying 
to any agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, 
or by letter to the undersigned. These cars are fitted with 
every convenience, drawing-rooms, sleeping rooms, dining 
rooms, and carry a full crew of waiters and cooks. Where a 
party of ten or more get together, the arrangement is as eco- 
nomical as first-class hotel accommodations. 

Parties desiring to go to Chicago via the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton’ can enjoy all the convenience of a private car 
by simply paying for their railway ticket at the usual rate, and 
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$2 a berth for sleeping car. The compartment sleeping cars on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton are arranged in separate 
rooms, each room containing two beds, a wash stand, drinking 
water and every appliance for the toilet. If desired, one, two, 
or even five of these rooms can be opened into each other 
en suite, but secluded from the rest of the car. The luxury of 
these cars can only be appreciated by personal experience. 
D. G. Edwards, Passenger Traffic Manager, Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


We presume few of our readers are unacquainted with the 
features of the series of contests, called ‘‘ The Century Tourna- 
ment,’’ instituted by the Campbell Company. The second 
contest of the series closes as we go to press, and all will be 
interested in comparing the result with the wonderful record 
established by Contest No. 1, which closed August 1, the 
details of which will be found in their elaborate advertisement 
in the September issue. Regardless of the benefit which will 
undoubtedly be derived by the Campbell Company on account 
of large and well-authenticated records to the credit of ‘‘The 
Century,” printers generally will receive perhaps a greater 
benefit in being roused from a spirit of lethargy caused by the 
late business depression to a spirit of contest, which we trust 
will, before the series closes, remind us of the days of the 
Olympian games before printing presses were invented as a 
means of profitable contest. The Campbell Company tell us 
they will have an interesting display at the American Institute 
Fair, which opens at Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
September 20, and continues until November 3. All who can 
should improve this opportunity of examining the famous 
product of this progressive company. 





A PITTSBURG VISIT. 


A representative of THE INLAND PRINTER recently called 
on a number of printers, engravers and people in lines con- 
nected with printing in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and found 
trade fairly good there, although somewhat uncertain on 
account of the coal miners’ strike. 

The Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company, located at 347- 
349 Fifth avenue, employ fourteen men and reported business 
good. They do a general line of engraving by both the half- 
tone and zinc-etching processes; also, considerable designing 
of catalogue «uvers, books, etc. Roland C. Smith is treasurer; 
G. Sherman Smith, president and manager, and James F. 
Brown, secretary. 

The Rawsthorne Engraving and Printing Company are 
located in the Arrott building, Baker place. They do a gen- 
eral line of engraving, including electrotyping, and are in addi- 
tion general printers and blank book manufacturers. Robert 
Rath, junior, is president ; L. Rath, secretary, and F. L. Blain, 
treasurer and manager. 

The Anderson-Hotz Engraving Company, 249 Fifth avenue, 
are general designers and wood and photo engravers. 

The Fort Pitt Engraving Company, 717 Grant street, is one 
of the oldest establishments in this line in the city. They 
operate by all methods and give special attention to fine half- 
tone work for catalogue or book illustration. Mr. Paul C. 
Wolff is the manager. 

The Penn Engraving Company, 404 Smithfield street, is one 
of the newer companies, but is fast coming to the front. The 
two gentlemen who control the destinies of this concern are 
W. F. Wilkes and A. C. Preston; both are hustlers and their 
company will no doubt be heard from before long. 

John Grayburn, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and com- 
position, 525 First avenue, was visited. Mr. Grayburn practi- 
cally controls the roller business in Pittsburg and receives 
orders from quite a territory in the vicinity of that city. Estab- 
lished in 1871 he has always conducted business on up-to-date 
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principles, and when he promises to have rollers ready at a cer- 
tain time, you can always depend upon getting them. 

The Pittsburg branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company is at 323 Third avenue. All of the goods manufac- 
tured by this company are carried in stock ; Robert D. Clark, 
junior, is the manager. 





A NOVEL PRESS PUNCH. 


A California printer has invented an extremely useful device 
with which it is possible to print and punch holes in pro- 
grammes, souvenirs, order blanks, show cards, dance cards, 
etc., at one operation, when the margin is one inch or more 
from the type, or it can be used separately. The Dillingham 








Press Punch is secured to the platen, as shown in illustration 
above. Printers who have used this punch say: ‘“‘It can be 
used on press and worked with or without type forms. When 
worked with a type form, it saves the cost of punching.” 

‘“We would not be without it if it cost five times as 
much as the selling price.’’ ‘It does its work per- 
fectly, and saves us time and money.”’ ““We thought 
we had no use for such an article, but in a few days we received 
a job on which we could use it to advantage, and saved double 





DILLINGHAM PRESS PUNCH, FOR PUNCHING SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 
PRINTING. 


its cost.’ The Dillingham Press Punch does its work per- 
fectly. The price is $1.25 each, net. They are for sale exclu- 
sively by the American Type Founders’ Company at all its 
branches. 





A NEW STORE, 


The establishment of the new store at 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Illinois, for the exhibition of cutting machines, is a 
further evidence of the progressive spirit that has always 
accompanied the manufacture of the Brown & Carver cutting 
machines. In the full line of latest improved Brown & Carver 
cutting machines which are in operation by steam power, and 
also with electric motors attached, at 329 Dearborn street, 
Oswego Machine Works have shown that the original policy to 
improve when and wherever possible has been successfully car- 
ried out. Mr. J. M. Ives, well known to the trade, is in charge, 
and will be glad of the opportunity to explain the merits of the 
latest improved Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutters to 
intending purchasers and others. 
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SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY. 

We understand that the Seybold Machine Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, although busy right through the ‘‘ hard times,” 
are feeling in no uncertain manner the business revival. Those 

who are anticipating 
being present at the 
Typothetze meeting at 
Nashville will be inter- 
ested in seeing one of 
their ‘‘Monarch’’  cut- 
ters which is running in 
Machinery Hall in the 
Foster & Webb exhibit, 
as this machine embodies 
all the latest develop- 
ments in the way of a paper cutter, and is distinctively a 
new type. Their celebrated job folders are also meeting with 
a large sale among the leading trade. Their massive emboss- 
ers, built on new lines, are also largely in demand. All their 
friends in the trade are cordially invited if they are in the 
vicinity of their works to stop in and see their shops. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents a line for the “Situations Wanted”? department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded _ to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No adivertiseaninit of less than two 
lines accepted. 


BOOKS. 
| Si ecient FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 


concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have a 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 


street, Chicago. 


RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and twenty-five other valuable recipes. 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 














FOR SALE. 
ARGAIN IN CYLINDER PRESS—Campbell job press, 


with springs, size 22x28, in fair condition; sold for no fault, but on 
account too small for our work. Price, $300; half cash, balance 12 months. 
SNNETT PRINTING HOUSE, Atlanta, Ga. 





For SALE AT A BARGAIN—A complete printing outfit, 

including a 7 by 11 Perfected Prouty press, 60 fonts book and job type, 
furniture, brass rule, etc., all practically new ; 16-inch Utility paper cutter. A 
great bargain for cash. Address, inclosing stamp for reply and particulars, 
REV. JOHN W. SANBORN, Smethport, Pennsylvania. 


For SALE— Job printing outfit, good as new. 


for some one. ‘‘O 1041,’’ INLAND PRINTER? 





A bargain 





OR with 


SALE ~~ jennaton Steel Die Power Stamper, 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. ‘‘O 109" INLAND 
PRINTER, 





OR SALE—Two Potter angle-bar web presses and one 


stereotype outfit, in first-class order. ‘‘O 1024,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
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aoe SITUATIONS WANTED. 
CHICAGO book and job foreman of twenty-five years’ 
experience desires position as foreman in a hustling office anywhere. 

References furnished. “© 1018,”” INLAND PRINTER. ; 


N EXPERIENCED, up-to-date job printer, competent to 
estimate on all classes of work and to take charge as manager or 
foreman of plant, desires a situation in the West or South. A 1 Chicago 
references. ‘‘ O 1033,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 
SSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT of printing plant in 
Connecticut desires similar position in West. Man of character. Ref- 
erences Ai. With present firm five years; offered contract for 1898, but want 
to go west at once; young; hustler; high-class work. ‘‘O 1022,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 
Y PRESSMAN — Experienced on fine bookwork, also on 
duplex perfecting press; best references. ‘‘ O 1031,” INLAND PRINTER. 
HALK PLATE ARTIST and stereotyper desires to change 


location. Fair job printer. ‘‘O 1017,” INLAND PRINTER. 


HALK PLATE ARTIST wants position on newspaper ; 
~ experienced; original. Good on buildings, portraits. Samples sub- 
mitted. ‘O 1020,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


[DESIGNER and portrait artist, commercial or newspaper, 

wants permanent position. Reliable, sober, furnish reference. ‘ O 

1035," INLAND PRINTER. ee 
XPERIENCED PRESSMAN wishes steady position ; 


wages not particular; can take charge. ‘‘O 1034,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITOR —Capable of taking charge of office, 
and having had several years’ such experience, desires position where 
proprietor wants man of character, thoroughly trustworthy and devoted 

to his interests; salary moderate. F. B. E.,50 Appleton street, Boston, Mass. 























OBROOM FOREMAN —Capable of managing office by 


up-to-date methods ; original ideas. ‘‘ O 1025,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


EWSPAPER ARTIST desires position ; portraits, sketches 
cartoons, etc.; pen-and-ink or chalk plates. ‘“O 1010,” INLAND 

PRINTER. = Ea ad Le es ce P 
PRINTER —JOKE WRITER (original) —seeks situation 
ona newspaper. M. JOE CRONIN, 300 North Thirteenth street, Phila- 





delphia, Pa. 


ITUATION WANTED — By expert stockman and cutter. 

Thoroughly experienced and competent to take full charge of stock- 

room or bindery. First-class references. No objection to leaving the city. 
**O 1039,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


GUESS: Eee» — Dy practical printer and lithogra- 
pher, embossing and color worker. Cigar labels and show printing a 
specialty. Address, stating salary paid, ROBERT, care P. O. Station ‘‘ K,”’ 
New York City. 


JANTED— Position by thorough printer, pressman and 
__stereotyper. The best of letters. ‘‘O 1013,”” INLAND PRINTER. 








JANTED — Position on Southern paper by sober, reliable 
Chicago compositor; single; with experience soliciting ads. and job- 
**O 1024,’? INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
GREAT BARGAIN — An old well established labei office, 


doing a paying business. Will be sold for less than cost before January 
1, 1898. ‘*O 1014,’? INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE—A farm and dairy monthly; also, a poultry 
journal. Ill health, cause. Particulars furnished. ‘O 1018,’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 
OR SALE — A first-class up-to-date job printing office with 
established run of business. None but reliable parties need apply. A 
bargain. DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CCO., Atlanta, Georgia. 


OR SALE—First-class engraving plant, for cash only; 
about $2,500; do not answer unless you have the cash. ‘O 1012,” IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Stock-cut and engraving business for sale, 

owing to proprietor’s inability to give it further attention, for good busi- 

ness reasons. No reasonable offer refused. For full particulars address 
**O 1044,”" INLAND PRINTER. 


work. 


























HELP WANTED. 
OB COMPOSITOR AND DESIGNER in pen-and-ink and 


wash drawings. ‘‘O 1037,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


\ ,t 7ANTED —A 14 by 22 job press; also music type. Address 
DAWLEY MUSIC CONCERN, 107 North Eighth street, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 








RINTER WANTED—To take entire charge modern 
office ; city of 300,000; make all estimates ; also invest $1,600; company 
paying well; fine position. ‘‘ O 1029,” INLAND PRINTER. 


YPE FOUNDER — Wanted, a first-class man, capable of 
starting and managing the mechanical department of a type foundry. 
Address, with references and experience, ‘‘ O 1016,’”? INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED— A first-class pen-and-ink artist, experienced in 
designing and drawing for an engraving establishment. State expe- 
rience and salary expected. ‘*O 1015,” INLAND PRINTER. 


7ANTED — First-class half-tone finisher, with good execu- 
tive abilities, fora large house. The highest wages to the best man. 
**O 1040,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Good binder who wants to attend college. 
About three hours’ work a day. College A1. References. Address 
“COLLEGE PRINTER,” Berea, Kentucky. 











ss : _ MISCELLANEOUS. EEE 
ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 


typewriter letters— embraces basic principle of typewriter, therefore 
i i Exclu- 





other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U. S. patents. 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


LL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 

produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples of 
the work. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. I 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
“~HALK ENGRAVING PLATES—We make the “ Bell’’ 


standard plates. Positively no infringement. Anti- go prices ; 
ask us about them. Old plates recoated, % cent an inch, THE HIRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
ete. BYRON HOPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


en TER JOB STE RE OTYPING OUTF IT ana ractic: al, easy 

to operate, process entirely new, type always cold, designed for large 
job offices. It yn the work and is a money maker. Book free. ; 
Cc URTIS, general selling agent, 150 Worth street, New York. 














=TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 

Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes ; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on rec eipt 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


HE TYPEWRITER PRESS— A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 





Printin A complete and practical course in newspaper and job 
g composition, including also instruction on the Mergen- 
Thoroughly thaler Linotype machine, is provided for young men de- 
siring to learn printing. The course in newspaper work 

Tau ht includes plain composition, tabular work, setting adver- 
g tisements, cutting and mitering rules, making up, justify- 


ing and locking up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds of 
mercantile printing. Terms moderate. Catalogue containing full particulars 
mailed free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 


BARGAIN To HIGHEST BIDDER! 





CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and ae, 
Searches, Investigations and Litigation. Patent busi ly. 





Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETc. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


M 
si ha LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 








Electro-Gasoline ¢ Engine 


Runs without pad chee or noise. 
Special styles for Electric Lig hting, 
Boats, Mining Locomotives, Hoists, 
Portable, Threshing, Pumping, Farm 
and Dairies, Inspection and Street 
Cars, Road-Wagons, Printing Offices 
and ail stationary purposes. All 
engines guaranteed and may be re- 
turned at our expense if not as repre- 
sente THE PRO 
29 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. as 











AND 3,000 LBS. OF 
EMPIRE MACHINE *"), Som op styze. 
Plant was installed for the work on a high-class magazine which was later 


sold toa publisher already equipped with labor-saving machinery. Is very 
little used and good as new. Will erect in running order. Address 


ISAAC H. BLANCHARD & CO., 241 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Our Special Offer for October. 


Cuts like samples, with any desired word- 
ing, $1.00 each; larger sizes, for note-heads 
and envelopes, $1.25. Two different sizes, 
same design, $2.00. Send stamp for additional 
samples. 

Embossing Dies a specialty with us. 

Burbank’s Embossing Composition is sold ° 
by all branches American Type Founders’ Co. 


BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Any printer can successfully 
imitate Lithograpiiv. Sold on 
the Syndicate Plan at about 


the prices of commercial electrotyping. Complete set of proofs on request. 


5 Print your own calen- 
dar backs and pads, 
and save money. New 

line, unique and artistic. Proofs now ready. 

ART DESIGNS FOR STATIONERY * 5:22" 

in  pramaniien 
Sixty different subjects. Sold on the Syndicate Plan at one-third 
usual prices. Advance proofs ready and to be had for the asking. 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


New and novel illustrations for job offices, newspapers and advertisers. 
Largest line ever issued. File your address now and proofs will be forwarded 
as fast as issued. 


THAT PLEASE! Don’t throw away 
& money, but get our 
“ecg before you buy. If you are going to issue 


a special edition, get our circul ars on Souvenir, Boom and Special Editions. 
FREE on request,—a sample copy of The Advertising World. 
Full of information about advertising. 


Do you use this best 
method of advertising 
a job office? If you do, 
or are thinking of it, let us show you what we have to make them attractive. 


HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 
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A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. N.Y. 
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NEW MODELS, 1897. 
NO PREFIX, NO PLUNGER. 


Perfect in Design 
and Construction. 
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TYPE-HIGH «<< 
NUMUBERING | pep hea 
MACHINES 123456. "BATES "actin co 
ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M? 
THIS JOGGER HAS NO EQUAL 


Send for Circular showing Jogger and Counters. 











R.A. HART & GO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





6X9 R.A.HART & C0. 2%, 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 
Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and Kindred Trade. 


Special Reports, Weekly Bulletins, Semi-Annual Credit Book. 
Complete, Classified Directory of the Trade. 


General Offices, - - 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





NEWS | Do you want the Best and Freshest ? 


SE RVICE For Minnesota, the Dakotas and the Pacific 
FOR Northwest we give the most complete and 


prompt service. Write for terms. 
TRADE 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
PAPERS 310-12 Kasota Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





QAL\ VLAT. 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, 
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Engraved by PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., PHILA. (Duplicates for Sale, Various Sizes.) 


PRINTED IN THREE COLORS WITH INKS MADE BY 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 


EMPIRE RED, No. 237. 
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FORFEITING A RIGHT. 





There is an old Latin proverb which says: ‘‘A short delay often has 
great advantages.” 

This is worth remembering when you are buying a printing press. It 
costs only one cent to bring us into the competition. It costs only two days’ 
delay to get our offer. 

We make no “entreaties.” It is not for us or for any pressbuilder to 
try and decide your selection. You are the jury, and we, as judges, may 
instruct you in the points of the law, but beyond that we do not try to go. 
We try to serve you with information only. The capacity of allowing one’s 
self to be served by others is not one of the least qualities which distinguish 
a great leader. He is weak who dares not invite service lest he cannot 
repel entreaty. 

Twenty centuries ago a great student uttered the words: ‘ Nothing is 
foreign to me that relates to man.” The printer who applies this idea to 
his press-buying cannot make many serious blunders. Nothing is outside 
of his consideration that may win the ear of any of his competitors. Give 
the Cottrell Press, then, a chance to enter the running. It costs you 
nothing. It is your right to have our proposition before you, but it is a 
right which is forfeited by disuse. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
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RE YOU LOOKING FOR A GOOD 





STITCHER OR PERFORATOR ? 











The Wonder of the World ! 





= eee 
MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 
5 SIZES. 
No. o—Y to 1% inches. 
‘* 1—Single sheet to 34 inch. 2 
No. 3—Single sheet to \ inch. 





Se. : 
LATHAM PERFORATING MACHINE. 
ROUND-HOLE PERFORATOR. 


28-inch, steam-power, . . $175 
28-inch, foot-power,. . . 125 





No. 1%4—Single sheet to % inch. 
“ ee “ re raaey 





24-inch, steam-power, . . $150 Q@N 
24-inch, foot-power,. . . 100 @ 





ey NE of our numerous customers 
writes: ‘‘Ever since we put in 
4 your stitcher we have had nc 


SS SSS 


6 
6 
6 


SN 


= 











\ g 
\ 
N 
AN 
ap ™ bother at all, and are highly 
\ pleased with it.” Another writes: “It 
aN works perfectly ; your Monitor has ended 
#\ our troubles in our stitcher department.” 
HN We would like to have your opinion. 
‘ May we send details? 
SECONDHAND 
STITCHERS AND 
PERFORATORS 


of all sizes and makes at low figures and 
on easy terms. Write for our list of used 
machinery. 








We Manufacture..... 


Numbering and Paging Machines, 
Paper Cutting Machines, 
Embossing Machines, 

Index and Punching Machines, 
Round-Corner Machines, etc. 


All our Machines fully guranteed. 








Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


\\ Factory, 
195 S. Canal St. 








Send for BARGAIN LIST of 
\. Rebuilt Cylinder and Job Presses and other 
machinery. 
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MANZ PLATES , 
MAKE 


PROSPEROUS 
PRINTERS. 






ELECIROTYPERS, )Maponrsst 


; “he P Wo 195- -2075.CANAL T 
= SOUTHSIDE OFFICE, 
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ESTABLISHIED 186/ 
INCORPORATED 
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. « Cy _ 
> | ‘Se iB sf “ENG RAVING: 
LI. >> od HIGH GRADE WORK. 
ELE CYROTYP -) REASONABLE DRICS 






SPECIAL DESIGNS & DRAWINGS MADE TO ORDER 


cy ésap 506 DEARBORN ST 
meroro6as T CHICAGO, sxeeseeernee9 


CALENDARS OF 1898 IN COURSE OF PREPARATION, AND WILL BE OUT IN A FEW WEEKS. 
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= She “rewre ¥ Carver Cutting Mackines = 
3 CUT SQUARE, CLEAN AND FAST. g 
+ e é 
& ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 3 
= 2s 
5 ‘ 
: * 
ey @ 
S| 2 
. : 
: : 
| 
Se | 2 
= : 
& | TWO-SPEED HAND OR POWER CUTTER. we sychios mC MOTOR, No aT yy sehen eon yaED. z 
7 “Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, X. U. a 
Se || pone 
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F. E. )K [FE Company 
a: Cut Ink 


40 cents in pound lots 
IT 1S SOLD AT< 40 cents in 100 pound lots 
40 cents in 1000 pound lots 








No discounts—4o cents net 
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SPP VVIVIVAIIIIIIIIIIIIS 


THREE GRADES It is Black and Clean-Working 


ps Reerng aged Ink You can see that at a glance 


Regarding its other Qualities 
It is dense, soft and free- 


F. E. OKIE. COMPANY 


flowing. tie rapidly when #2 
printed ; some of. our customers zs i 
. Claim they can send work to Manufacturers of 
the bindery in three hours after ad HIGH GRADE... Printing Inks 
csi KENTON PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 





No Off-Set No Slip-Sheeting 
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GoGo Bo Bo Bo Bu Bo Be Be Be Be Ge Be Go Yo Go Ye 
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YoYo Yo Yo Yo Yo Le Yor Lo Yo Yo Yo La La Yo Lo Ye 





Hore Hs He He He He Hs Hs He He He Hs Bes He He His His He He Ho His HME Ho Hee Hs HP He Ao Hs Hi He He 





Chis is a Sample of a new Red Ink, which we call 











CS rT 














and we sell it at One Dollar ($1.00) per pound net. 
Let us send you 5 pounds of this with the 10 pound 
sample of Forty-cent Cut Ink you order eeeeeeeee 


ME FE. Okie Co., rrinsepna: rs 
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OOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY _cecrSorvec. 


Guaranteed to be in first-class condition in every respect. Write for full description. 





One Molding Press,. . . . . + 24x3f || One Daniels Planer, 
Two Molding Presses, . . . - 16x22 =| #£«xBrush Dynamo, . 
Roughing Machine,. . . . « « 17x28 Shoot Board, . . 
Two Lloyd Blackleaders, . . . . 17x25 | 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Campbell Job and Book, 4-Roller, 2-Revolution, size 45 x 64, Table Distribution. 
Cae 32 x 50, 

Campbell Oscillator si 22%,..“ 
Campbell Job and Book, 2-Roller, 2- Revolution, 35 = §2, ” 
Campbell “ “ 41 x 56, sd 
Cottrell New Series, 4-Roller, 2-Revolution, 38 x 55, vf 
Cottrell & Co. “si os 35 x 52, 


SCOOCOOOOOOOCOOOO 





GEO. Bb. LLOYD « GO. 


Write us for Catalogue of New Machinery. 202-204 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FE OO WOO TC OE VEE Eww ewww 
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Spe cia lity since 1855. 


Southern Railway Se _ PAPER GUTTING MACHINE 
Sage 


Is the a 1 raid MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE SOUTH | Seamless 50 


3, 700 ) MACHINES. 
with its own Line, parts of the country : : 
and penetrating all with its connections, 


SUPERIOR TRAIN Pope ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
ND FAST TIME. 


FROM | | | FROM 


Chicago and | New York, Philadelphia 
Cincinnati, '| and Baltimore, 


Via Chattanooga, | Via Washington, 
TO TO 
ae ee 
we as | BIRMINGHAM 
BRUNSWICK NEW ORLEANS 
SAVANNAH | AUGUSTA 


SAVANNAH 
JACKSONVILLE | JACKSONVILLE 


AND ALL 


AND ALL 
FLORIDA POINTS | SOUTHERN CITIES 


—— essrs. KAMPE & CO,, 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washi n, D.C. vt . . 
8. H. HARDWIOK, Asst, Gen. Waning, 2.0 Atlanta, Ga, Karl Xrause, Leipzig 
W. A. TURK, Gen. Passenger Agent, Washington, D. (. ae 
C. A. BENSCOTER, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. Bm tel. 
WM. H, TAYLOE, Asst. Gen, Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
J.C, BEAM Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agent, 80 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


dl lt lt dt tt eee 
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=aaa=s 
Bennett Electro 
Cabinet 


WITH INDEX —a Necessity. 
aw 


Have you any system for keeping your Electros? 

Do you know how many or what you have ? 

Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 
at once? 

Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 

What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? 


50 Drawers, 


14x18x1 
inches. 


Floor Space, 


42x20 
inches. 


Shipping 
Weight, 


4 
| 








Che Rockford Folder Zo. 


MAKERS, 
Rockford, Tllinois. 
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HIS Cabinet is well and neatly made 


270 Ibs. 


of oak. Will store 800 average sized 
ros or cuts. D©OOHHOOOOOOOOO0O 


The Price is #5 22OLL 














erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
PRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 

















REAR VIEW. 


Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 


Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger and all 
large working parts are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pinions and crank gears, making it impossible 
to slur or twist. There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bear- 
ings are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independ- 
ent of each other; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, 
besides many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will 


mean hmsoniczen GEO. W. PROUTY CO., 100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CL 
Lowest Prices 
Best Work 
IM 














PRICBELIST. 

FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL-STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12 in. ; with throw -off, $120 

OO gaa 140 
1Ox15 *‘ 175 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in. ; ; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
8x12 ‘* 600 85 
ok ad 100 
nS: °° , 135 11x17 “ 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 
Easiest running ; mr yl » construction ; the equal of any other job 
press; ev one warranted r fine as well as for heavy work ; two 
weeks’ allowed. ‘Send for cire 
A. OLMESDAHL, 


pe Champion Press Co. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 
No. 175 Grand Street, New York. 


“ 


“ 
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MAAUFPACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes 
and finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 








15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT Does not get sticky on the pad in 

damp weather, nor adhere to the 
tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors 
are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 frreiesitting, Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. Nosmell. 
MACHINE GUM fer setting an! ous sine td 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 

ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION 2.ts',:*Uaitet com 
Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


9 The ideal paste for the pressroom. 
PRESSMAN S FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX arent, easy fowing, act crust. 
ing at the mouth o! \. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE ord pemeny i + glue. 
MATRIX PASTE Needs Snide by cold water. 











PRINTER. 


> THE LEADING 


MANUFACTURERS 
AR 


KAST « GHINGER 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, x 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc.,and {¢ } 
Importers of Bronze Powders. : 4 


a a) 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ac) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Printing Ink 





undell Dotors 


Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 
Institute Fair, New York, 
over every other motor 
in competition. .. .*. .*. .° 


Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 


Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


For Direct Connection to any Type of 
Printing Press or Machine ose ue ue ot 





General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 3ar street, Rew York City. 











Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 








SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especiaily preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Don’t 
have 
to 
Check 
1; 


because it checks itself, and it takes up so little room 
that no good printer wants to part with it. That’s 
the beauty about the 


Wetter Numbering Machine. 





Locks right into the form—lengthwise, crosswise, 
anywise—and prints your digits consecutively up 
to 1,000,000. Your entire job is done when it 
comes off the press. Saves time and money, don’t 
it? Ask us about it. 





JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
22-24 Morton Street, 2 2 2 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 
OTHERS USE IT, WHY DON’T YOU? 














ANAS 
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Once 
Tried, 
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Always 
Used. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
PHM KKK KKK 


CISD WE MAKE THE 





PARSONS PAPER CO., 


LARGEST VARIETY OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE HANGER. 





CO 
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I. JL. Brown Paper 
Company, 22222276 
TT 


eeeee MAKERS OF eeeee 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 





All-Linen Paper's 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bond Paper's 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES, 


Handmade Papers 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 





Be sure to specify «‘Brown’s’’ Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 











Che Central Paper Zo. WY J. W. Butler Paper Qo. 


177-179 MONROE ST., 4 212-218 MONROE ST., 
CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 
are Western Agents for the Hand- 7, are Western Agents for the Linen 


made Papers, 2% vt 2 Wt wb we |S Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
@ and the Bond Papers, vt vt vt vt Ut 


ti 
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George E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Paper Cutting Machines 


ana MACHINELY 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent or Fe L. MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 























LONG DISTANGE TELGPHONGE, “HARRISON 541.” 
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We Employ 

ZVELYV 

Method of 

Making 

Plates for 

Letler Pross 

Printing. 

poppet Zelophone Main 
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~ ZINC ® COPPER PLATES 


» ETCHING MATERIALS 
ETC. 


BROOKLYN © NEW YORK. : 
TT) ERS | BUPELIES 
PRINTING INKS, BRONZE POWDER &e. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 328 Dearborn Street. 29 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 





POWER 


ene Rosback perisraicr.| Reliance ‘Citter 


¢ 2 ROSKAr hk 
re! 


Clearly outranks all Cutters of its class. 


NO “IMPROVEMENTS ” 


or changes have been nec- 
essary in the Reliance since 
the first cutter was built — 
the first and last are ex- 
actly alike. 


BECAUSE our long previous 


experience in making cut- 
ters had taught us the 
requisites of a first-class © 
machine. The results prove 
that improvements are 


NOT NEEDED —as is shown FOUR SIZES MADE: 
, . 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 
by the fact that, since their 10%» 23%» 25/4, 28% Inches 
introduction three years ago, there have been no com- 


SIMPLE! DURABLE! RELIABLE! plaints nor calls for repairs, either on account of weak- 
, ness, or defective material or workmanship, on any one 


PERFECT SECTIONAL ADJUSTMENT! of the 625 IN USE. All parts strictly interchangeable. 


Made i FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
in three sizes, 20, 24 and 28 inch. Send for detailed Circular. 


‘The same sizes in Foot Power.sc..corssseee MANUFACTURED BY 


FOR SALE BY PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 
S. COOKE & CO., MELBouRNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 


F, P. ROSBACK, - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Sole Agents for Dominion of Canada. 


Paper Cutter Knives.... 


MICRO, 
© SRoyN? G 











ESTABLISHED IN 1830. ry 
No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, 7 


Loring Coes & Co. 


Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. @@ WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Bronson’s Bargain List of Secondhand Presses. 


WE ADVERTISE ONLY STOCK IN WAREHOUSE. 


All of our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 








TWO-REVOLUTION. 


129—42 x 60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear 
delivery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

150—41 x 60 Two- Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, front 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

151—41 x 56 Two- Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, front 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 





delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 





front delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 





THREE-REVOLUTION. 





139—38 x 54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work. ) 







STOP CYLINDERS. 


164—33% x 48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and over- 
head fixtures. 







177 


4d 





fixtures. 






DRUM CYLINDERS. 


53—35 X 51 Hoe Drum Cylinder, 4 rollers, table distribution, wire springs, 
tape delivery, square frame, steam and overhead fixtures. 
174—-49% x 50 Wharfedale Cylinder, 4 rollers, gear motion, front delivery, 
table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
182—32 x 47 Whitlock Drum Cylinder, 3 rollers, air springs, tapeless delivery, 
table distribution, back-up, steam and overhead fixtures. 














Telephone, Main 3726. 








-34 x 48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead | 


| 


155—34 x 49 Two- Revolution Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, front 


163—23 x 28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, | 


DRUM CYLINDERS — Continued. 


173—33 x 46 Potter Drum Cylinder, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

181—30 x 42 Potter Drum Cylinder, 2 rollers, tapeless delivery, wire springs, 
back-up, rack and cam distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

162—32 x 43 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, steam and over- 
head fixtures. 

161—24 x 30 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack and screw 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

156—24 x 28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24 x 29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

160—23 x 28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

132—23 x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

130—17 x 22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

127—17 x 21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

149—17 x 21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


MISCELLANY. 


178—11 x 17 Cleveland Gordon, throw-off, depressible grippers, side steam 
fixtures. 

179—10 x 15 Golding, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 

180—8 x 12 Golding Official, treadle, side steam fixtures. 

10o9—Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster and trimmer. 

134—Brown Combination Folder, 2, 3 and 4 fold, pasters and trimmers, and 
insert or cover attachment. Will take seven-column quarto. 


RE M E M BER T H IS e That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed to be 

* as represented. @ That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. @ That the 
wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. @ Should you be in need of anything 
not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. @ We are doing business for your benefit as well as our own. # Favor 
us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. # Our storeroom is ample for the display of machinery. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery & Warehouse Co., 


H. BRONSON, President and General Manager. 


48 and 50 North Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












@ Can be 
@ Used 
@ Everywhere! 


JOWER 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


Thé Otto Gas Enainé 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


fe fe oe ofe oe sf 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


eho feohe fecge 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 


























THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





THE EMMERICH 


~ Reronzing and Dustin 
“Bh rahe 









UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
Sheets Or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press, 





OVER 


1000 


IN USE! 








Emmerich § Vonderlebr, 


191 and 193 Worth St. 
New Vork sevvvvess 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc. 





ss Sng BOIS 


























THE INLAND PRINTER. 
READY FOR DELIVERY BY NOVEMBER l. 


EARHARTS 66 


NEW WORK The HAarmonizer” 


It will be 5 x 7% inches in size, will contain 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title @PODSPSPODC@OSSOLSOLOSOLOLO 2409402 
stamped in two colors. It will contain an average of 8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors ©@ 
and shades of paper, each page sagt a different color effect, over one-half of which will be intwo ® 

, H 


@ 
OO) 


e 
colors and the balance in one color. All the effects shown will be the best that can be produced on ©@ OO. { S$ 
the different tints — ee of stock asl In Serge to the two-color combinations shown, there © b Ik oe a great C 
will be tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each ©@ r) 
combination will be given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce ® variety 0 armonious » 


harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is today a greater demand for all kinds of ©@ int- r) 
colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily growing for many years, until today ® effects produced by print » 


colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. In printingon colored ©@ i { 9 

stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious ®) ing colored inks on colored ; 

and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before S papers. a um em a ) 
e 


one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double e@ 
the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘ The Harmonizer”’ will completely overcome ©@ ® 
this difficulty. ® $3 50 per Cop @ 
It will be of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters nothow ©@ : y- ® 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages will be printed ® Owi Tee ae a e 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which will be shown in the front part of the book, printed on ©@ : xy the to the increasing demand for this ® 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer  ® work, the price will soon be advanced. e 
will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored ©@ o 
OLPLPLOLDLILI LILO LDLSLILSLE® 


stock he may select. For further information, address 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ELECTRIC MOT ORS ites or pantine presses: 
NO DIRT, =, | The Bullock 
te Electric (ig. Co. 


NO NOISE. 
NEW YORK: St, Paul Building, 


More Efficient than Shaft- 
ing or Belting. BOSTON: 8 Oliver St. 
PHILADELPHIA : 662 Bourse Building, 

Attached to any Press. ATLANTA: G. H, Wade, 708 Gould Building, 
DENVER: Thos. H. Smith, 1724 Champa St. 

Easy to Regulate. | CHICAGO: 623 Western Union Buildiee, 

Not at all in the way. =o ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 

Cheaper than any other " Se eS sae ae 

method of operation. | a sm 


LOUISVILLE: Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth St. 
*znD 1032 BROADWAY, -~ ~ - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


, | QE! 
Thorough 
Instructor 


ANY books come and go in a zig-zag, uncertain way, but there 
is one which, like Tennyson’s brook, keeps right on gathering 
strength day by day. ‘This book is ‘‘ Hints on Imposition,” a 

hand-book for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

Every page is replete with information for journeyman printer 
and apprentice. Nothing pertaining to the imposition of book forms 
has been overlooked by the author. The book is a thorough in- 
structor, and as such has become very popular. An important feature of the book is the concise manner 
in which it deals with the work. ‘The folded sheet and the imposed form are placed side by side in every 
instance, and directions are given for ‘‘making” the margins. Pages of unequal size in the form are 
fully dealt with, as also all other matters in connection with the work. ‘This book should be in the 
hands of every printer, and no apprentice can afford to be without it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Price, leather, $1.00. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





























Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 



















Selling Agents..... 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 
17-23 Rose Street, NEW YORK 
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=| Power STAMPING PRESS 


It is a GOOD THING. Send for our Booklet. 
Carver § Swift Stamping Press Co. 


25 N. Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Che Utility Cutter has Good Points ! 


Compound Leverage — makes cutting easy. 
Patent Clamp for narrow cutting. 


This clamp does not crease paper. ) 
All Cast-iron Parts extra heavy. 
Screws and Studs of best Machine Steel. 
All parts Interchangeable. 
Guaranteed to please. 





We sell to Dealers only. 
Write to them for prices. 







For Circulars, address 


Payer Printing Machine Works, 


600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 






Two Sizes: 
No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
No.2, “ 1s“ 





THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
“SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS 
“PAPER SPECIALISTS - 








We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 
Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Anams St 4 ysite 8° 


QUEAGD. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 


W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


+ Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


Send for Our New Catalogue, — tm __ 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
120 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO. 








rj ii {ers Can make more money by using BRAINS. 
It comes to them each week full of ideas for 
bringing business, together with styles of advertising composi- 

tion, invaluable to every office. 


ublisher Can increase their advertising by 

having BRAINS sent to their adver- 

tisers. Advertisers reading BRAINS will do more advertising 
—pay the publisher more money for space. 


Special rates for club lists of three or more copies, 
Sample copies for the asking. Ask NOW. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 
141 to 155 E. 25th St. NEW YORK. 


Advertisers in BRAINS yet results. 








“MEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburga, Walls & Uo. 
157-159 William St., NEWY ORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 


Prices 
Moderate, 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
CaSCS_47£2—2— 


‘* STRONG SLAT’? is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats warn indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 



















































SEE THIS GROUPING OF SPACES NEAR THE ‘STICK HAND.* 


PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, = 


526 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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tHe PERFECTION 


The Old Case (==) 




















‘anlar to tant malin siiartiaal IN A PPP LD ILI III PD 

» INSIST ON YOUR § 

: NEW CABINET ) f 

Q BEING FILLED WITH 

§ PERFECTION CASES ) Lew I) CSS. 
mmr 





News, $1.60 a pair. 
Job or Italic, 90c. 


PERFECTION 
IN TYPE CASES 


Has at last been achieved, 
and no modern printery is 
complete without them. 
THEY SAVE LABOR. 
THEY SAVE MONEY. 








Slow-Speed Electric Motors. 


Specially adapted to typesetting machines and job 
presses; direct or belted connection; no countershaft. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. recommend them for 
Linotype machines. 

About 350 revolutions per minute, 4% to % horse- 


power. Write for information to 
| BULLOCK ELECTRIC CO. 
if NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, _ ST.LOUIS, 
LOUISVILLE, SPOKANE. 


| DENVER, 
Manufactured by IMPERIAL ELECTRIC CO. 


“SUCCESS” News 2x¢ Job 
oie ES 

















Riveted 
Solid Brass. 


Made in the manner —,. 
for which the name of /\J J success RIVETED venus 
WESEL has become fa- [jf L : 
mous, of all-brass, and "Rim and End View. 
with the rims riveted to the bottom —not screwed. The 
corners are interlocked, and the rim is of a new design 
calculated to secure strength and safety in handling. No 
danger of “pi” in lifting. A time-saver. 


























News Galleys, single column, $2.00; double column, $2.50. 
Job Galleys in all sizes, from $1.50 to $6.00. 


F.Wesel Mig. Co. 


P ¢ 82-84 Fulton Street, 
chinery p} NEW YORK 





Printets’, Electrotypers’ 
and Bookbindets’ 
and Supplies.... 





Factory, 78 and 80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








JAMES WHITE & CO. 


177 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO 945634 62624 


EE pena 
STOCK OF PAPERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





When treated properly 
Pristen’ Cover P apers vin ARE — 
Our line is BIGGER and BETTER than ever. 


We carry the largest and most varied stock in the 


country. Trade is wakening. People are advertising. 
Cover Papers are the fashion. We are your caterers. 
See us. Write us. 


Illinois Paper Company, 


181 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Book,’ Cover, Document Manila and Print Papers. 





Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Put all their Ruled Papers 
up in Boxes with five 


Tablet Boards in each box. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


























———TOR SALE 8Y—— 


The Grescent Type Gompany 


346 and 348 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 


G. B. ROLEAU, Manager. 





GYLINDER PRESSES. | 


19x25 American Cylinder; two rollers, | 


tapeless delivery, cylinder distri- | 12x17 New Style Nonpareil; receding | 


bution. 

26x34 Hoe Drum Cylinder; rack and | 
cam distribution, tape delivery. | 

31x42 Cottrell High-Class Stop Cylin- | 
der; five rollers, cylinder, table, 
rack and cam distribution; first- 
class in every respect. 

32x44 Five-Column Quarto Country 
Campbell Drum Cylinder; two 
rollers, tape delivery, table dis- 
tribution. 

33x46 Six-Column Quarto Hoe Drum 
Cylinder; wire springs, two rollers 
tapeless delivery. 

33x46 Six-Column Quarto Campbell 
Drum Cylinder; table distribu- 
tion, tapeless delivery. 

32x50 Two-revolution Campbell Job 
and Book; four rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery. 

35x52 Two-Revolution Campbell Job 
and Book; two rollers, front de- 
livery. 

41x56 Two-Revolution Campbell Job 
and Book; two rollers, table, rack 
and cam distribution. 


HAND PRESSES. 


8-Column Washington Hand Press. 
8-Column Washington Hand Press. 
6-Column Army Press. 





6x9 Model Lever. 
3x6 Caxton Lever. 





-JOB PRESSES. 
13x19 Universal, with steam fixtures. 


bed, side steam fixtures. 
14x17 Day Jobber, for hand power. 
10x15 Universal, with fountain and 
side steam fixtures. 


| 10x15 Shniedewend & Lee Gordon; 


throw-off. 


10x15 Standard Jobber, with throw-off 


and side steam fixtures. 

10x15 Old Style Gordon. 

10x15 Old Style Gordon, with side 
steam fixtures. 

10x15 Star Jobber. 

9x13 O. K. Kelsey Jobber. 

8x12 Shniedewend & Lee Gordon; 


throw-off and side steam fixtures. | 


7x11 Old Style Gordon. 
7x11 Pearl, iron stand. 

5x8 Pearl, iron stand. 

5x8 Pearl, wood stand. 

5x8 Pearl, wood stand, new. 


ENGINES. 
GAS OR GASOLINE. 
10-Horse Power Lewis, for gas. 
6-H-P Hercules, gas or gasoline. 
5-Horse Power Otto, gas or gasoline. 
4-H-P Van Duzen, gas or gasoline. 
2-H-P Hercules, gas or gasoline. 


FOLDERS. - 


6-Column Quarto Lloyd Folding Ma- | 


chine, for three or four folds. 
6-Column Quarto Bascom Folder. 


PAPER GUTTERS. 


48-Inch Dooley Power Cutter. 
36-Inch Feister Coronet Power Cutter. 
32-Inch Sheridan ‘‘Empire State”’ 
Power Cutter; two knives. 
28-Inch Semple Book Trimmer, with 


| two knives. 


30-Inch Sanborn “ Printers’’’ Lever 
Cutter. 

30-Inch Rival Lever Cutter. 

| 223-Inch Sanborn ‘‘Hero’’ Lever Cut- 
ter. 


MISGELLANBOUS. 


30-Inch Rotary Card Cutter. 

26-Inch Ruggles Rotary Card Cutter. 

No. 3 Donnell Wire Stitcher. 

No. 30 Foot-Power Wire Stitcher, 
capacity 3-16 flat or saddle-back; 
nearly new. 

McFatrich Mailer, with 15 galleys. 

2-Horse Power Climax Water Motor. 

No. 10 Chicago Water Motor. 

12x24 Stereo Outfit, complete. 

11x21 Surguy Stereo Outfit. 

Reliance Proof Press. 

Economic Proof Press. 

Lightning Staple Binder, with foot- 
power attachment. 

Lightning Staple Binder. 

Hoe Horizontal Mitering Machine. 

Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter. 

Golding Rule Curving Machine. 


| A large lot of chases, all sizes, at 6 
cents per pound. 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF GOOD SEGONDHAND DISPLAY AND BODY TYPE, GASES, STANDS, 





The above machinery has been thoroughly overhauled, put in first-class condition and is nearly good as new. 
Correspondence solicited. When in the city make our office your headquarters and we will help you save money. 


BP99$9$-9$9G9496569000004 





THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 













Unck Sams 
P& Craminatins 


>» (Me ck 
® ‘ 











Will soon be held in every 
State for Clerks and Carriers in 
the Post Office Service, in which 
3000 appointments were 
made last year! We have pre- 
pared hundreds for civil service ex- 
aminations who received early appoint- 











Importers of 909 Sansom Street, ments to Government Service. Fifth 
German Book Cloth, Year! Particulars as to salaries, 
Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. Philadelphia, Pa, dates, places of examinations. etc., free. 
National Correspondence Inatitute (Incorporated). 
$9, Second Nat'l Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
Point J. N. HOSTETTER, President. ? 
2 Point D. B. GARDNER, Sec. and Treas. en vou re usd 
ES 
3 Point 
=== = THE OTTO MILLER CO. Buy THE BEDS SScENGINE 
— 88, 90 and 92 West Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ; ea te 
& Foils It does not balk in either warm 
eS MANUFACTURERS OF or cold weather. 
6 Point ACCURATE POINT BODY Our upright engines are self- 


s Point 


Leads and Slugs 


Ss 
i @ 
& 
= 
= 


Printers using the above superior Leads 
and Slugs, which are shaved, cut and 
trimmed by special patented machinery, 
will use no other afterward. They are 
highly finished and accurate to point 
bodies. 


= 
i) 
& 
& 





18 Point 





contained. There are no moving 
parts in mixing device; the two 
puppet valves operate ina straight 
line by a plain eccentric from the 
main shaft. It’s the best thing that 
ever happened to a printing office. 
Upright and horizontal. One to 
50 horse-power. 





Ss 


P. F. OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 600. Lansing, Mich. 





PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AlM AT THE BEST 


PRINTING QVALITY2> 
———' «oe IN PLATES 





TH 
WILDAMSON-HAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 


aN CWALT 


Superior quality selected HARD ZINC, machine 
ground and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
Etching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 











LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a limited 
amount of stereotyping. 

© sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less time 
required for drying, less heating of type, less wear on blankets 
than when using the ordinary matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

‘an be sent by mail or express to any part of the world 
Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet sample by mail. 
Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
FOR SALE BY 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Phillips Sq., Montreal, Can. 





Mwy 










Brass Tyee Fouypry. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 





ape, 
=f mA A) 9 


2 2NrIS Des 


5 GpeaNERED 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND SEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
MOROCOLINE @° eeeciaLTY 
75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





FOR... 
Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 

GO TO 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


71-73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


COCO OoOoOoeoerwevenwevecwrrew wo 





SLU MAM) 


\ 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Py) 40 9a 


RE — 
ay <i" Tarcouin Bookie? 
fT La 
<i Ss 





SUPERIOR TO ALL DETERGENTS 





HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The n’l Manager 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 


719 Vine Street, - - = 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS 
Our Catalogue now ready. 
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THE HICKOK 


1897 machines 


ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 
THE W.0. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 











WRITING IN SIGHT 


SCO0090000080 

BVO HBEGG6HOBESE! 

8H 8G890 002 
a re ctinelean 








The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 










GOING TO 


eeNashville 


TAKE THE 
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STOP OVER AT 













COMING BACK, 





Paolt, 
West Baden 


FRENCH Lick SPRINGS, 
“The Carlsbad of America,” 


AND STOP OVER AT 


—— N 
eeCave 


NATURAL WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD. 


























IN THE BEAUTIFUL HIGHLANDS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIANA. 































FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET. 








Che British Printer. 


A JOURNAL OF THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


An acknowledged Technical and Artistic 
Educator of the Craft. 


Notes on trade matters; news of develop- 
ments in all sections; hints and wrinkles 
for workers; the furtherance of technical 
education; job suggestions and designs; 
specimens criticised; supplements by all 
processes—in color and monochrome. 


---BI-MONTHLY.... 
7s. 6d., post free. Specimen copy, Is. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


LONDON, | Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER, De Montfort Press. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 


uickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
fro bly patenta’ tal table. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency forsecuring patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest clroutation of 

any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a ear; 

six months. Specimen copies and D 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


..s HALTIGANS..... 
ocket Manual of Ready Reference. 


PPEPSBPPPPPPEPPEPETRVPSEEPPPBP BES PE SP OO ame 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY. P. J. HALTIGAN, 
PROOFREADER, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








T contains a complete Vocabulary of Double Words from Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary—an invaluable assistant in the quick determination of 
those vexing “‘compounds”’ usually encountered by all engaged in the cor- 
rect reproduction of literary work; over five hundred Latin and French 

words, phrases, legal maxims, and colloquial expressions, with their defi- 
nitions, from all the leading authorities, which to the everyday individual and 
the student of law will afford a ready and reliable means of interpretation ; an 
exhaustive alphabetical list of contractions and abbreviations commonly used 
in writing and printing; an authoritative list of county names in the United 
States, carefully revised according to the latest Government publications, and 
arranged in alphabetical order by States; the Declaration of Independence, 
with the names of the Signers; the Constitution of the United States, with 
amendments and dates of ratifications, together with nearly SEVENTY 
PAGES of the most useful historical and general information, designed to be 
of the utmost benefit to the average man, and all gathered from the most 
reliable sources. 160 pages; size, 54% by 2% inches. 


FSP ASS 


SS 
SS eess! 


Neatly Bound in Leather, postpaid, . . . . 50 cents. 
Russia, Indexed, postpaid, . .... . . 75cents 


vores Che Inland printer Company, 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 











ca usgrove 
Says to 
Printers 


Advertise and give your clients some- 
thing your competitor cannot give 
them. We are advertising seventy- 
three printers by the means of our 
special service. The printer who uses 
our service is made the most-talked- 
about printer in town. He gets a 
reputation for having ideas and hustle. 
The service doesn’t cost a cent in cash, 
only a little time and labor on your 
part to the amount of $15. 

We will serve but one printer in each 
town. Send for complete details and 
some of the work we have done for 
other printers. 











The Advertiser’s Agency, 


E. ST, ELMO LEWIS, General Manager. 
CHARLES J. SHEARER, President, 


Penn Mutual Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 















TAKE THE 


Queen& Crescent Route SEMESTER 


Route 
From CINCINNATI anp Go 


TO THE NASHVILLE EXPOSITION 


By way of Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain and 
the Historic Battle Grounds in that vicinity. 


LOW RATES TO THE EXPOSITION VIA THIS 
PLEASANT ROUTE. 


BETWEEN 


ag 
ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


F.4. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 


Copretabs, 100T  ay Cranes Mow 





For particulars, address 
W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 











$2.00 per Year. 
20c. per Copy. 


* 
HOWARD 


LOCKWOOD 


& CO., 
Publishers. 


143 BLEECKER 


FREE-HAND DRAWING ana 
ILLUSTRATING.... 


Taught in 


THE ART STUDENT 
ann THE LIMNER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXTH YEAR. 
10 Cents A Copy. $1.00 a YEAR. 


Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts, Editor. Sketching from Nature, Caricaturing, 
Newspaper’ Illustrating by the one Proc- 

Wood Engraving, A. B. Frost No. 


Port Ora, N. J. 

I liked The Art Student from its beginning 
for its sound and masterly instruction, and took it 
merely to support a good thing. When I now will 
exchange my Nos. for a new subscription so as to 
keep a little in touch. w.S. B. 





NEw York, January 8, 18%. 
I have looked over your specimen copies, and 
am satisfied I can learn from them, although I 
have been making designs for many ae 
- H..G. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., neg 10, 1896. 
I wish to say that I appreciate The Art Stu- 
dent very much. I have learned considerable the 
past year, not only about illustrating, but about 
printing. Hoping you willnot miss sending a sin- 
gle number, I inclose my subscription ns fe 


year. 
THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d Street, New York. 








CIN CINNATI TO ‘CHICAGO. 

OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 

The only line running 4 trains every day 

Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 


D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 














(A ats ARi£ YUBA 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 








IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 


CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. Not 
Oswego. Chatfield ads. are good ads. 
Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Designs and ple ices advertising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia. Designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and_ special 
advertising. Publishers of *‘ Our Owl,’’ sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickek, W. O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
outfits, and bic yles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75 Duane street, New York ; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See 
branches under Type Founders. 


list of 


Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 South 
Jefferson ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
BRONZING MACHINES. 


Co., 29 Warren street, 
orn street, Chicago. 


The Fuchs & Lang me. 

New York ; 328 Dearb 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 

Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 


street, a. 


Arch 
Philadelphia, Pa 


IN SHEETS FOR ENGRAVERS’ 
USE. 


249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 


COPPER 


Sameer. Cc. G., & Co., 

a. 

CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

9 and 10 Tribune building Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 

American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison 71. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 

Mo. Work in all branches. 


Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., Chicago. Also 


printing press repairers. 

EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 


Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printers’ line ; also catalogue. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 
ETCHING ZINC. 
Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 


The Fuchs & Lang mp 
New York; 328 Dear 


Co., 29 Warren street, 
orn street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘*‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 


for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & + gape) Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
1o to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘‘ Owl” brand fine blacks and 

colors. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 34I1- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Roosen, H. D., 31-33 S. Fifth st., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
“% Beekman st., New York ; 34-36 W. Monroe 
., Chicago, Il. 


Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulfmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-mz iking machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Kirwan, E. F., & Co. » Baltimore, Md. ‘“ Press- 
men's Compound ” is just what you bi to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., manufacturers of Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 North Clinton street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
MACHINE KNIVES. 

Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 

Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. Mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 
MUSIC PRINTERS. 

Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. Electrotyped music plates, 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


PAPER. 


Do you buy Cover Papers? Do you want the 
lowest prices and the largest line in the U. S. 
to choose from? Try IHlinois Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 


agents for Gally. Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Mass. 
Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


The 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 

in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 

velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Bock, cover, document manila papers, etc. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Coloritype Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 


cago. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching and 
designing. ; 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing are electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 

Philippi, O., & Co., Boyce bldg., Chicago. Expert 

linotype repairers. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. 
the printer.” 


‘Everything for 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
0., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


Hamilton Mig. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
‘* New Departure ”’ cases, stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood goods. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make book- 
binders’ boards and engravers’ wood. Send 
for our illustrated catalogue. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘* Strong slat’? cases, cabinets and stands. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 

galleys, etc. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman & Sherry, 84 S. Market street, Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Grayburn, John, 
Try our padding glue. 


Established 1871, 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Hart & Zugelder, 117 North Water st., Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘* Perfection’ non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, bookbind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oil-cloth varnish rollers, felt 


rollers, hektograph composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 


Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 
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STEAM ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. 
printing office engines. 


Mfrs. 
Circulars free. 


special 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
3altimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 


Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Co., 34 Park Row, 
New York; 139 Monroe st., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Windham, 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood’ 
rule, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture, and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





Missouri Brass Type Foundry Company, 


1611 South Jefferson Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of B I if a S. S Type of Every Description 
eo : 


For Bookbinders, Embossers, 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 
Send for Specimen Books. 





Hat Tip Printers ana Wood Printers. 


NOT IN THE TYPE 
TRUST. 
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Byron Weston @o’s 


Linen Ledger and | ries 1 super 
Record Papereee | Why not use it? 
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eee Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 


Bradner Smith & @o. 


Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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E. G. KREHBIEL, Pressman. 
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WILLIAM KRUSEMEIER, Feeder. 


Employed by C.J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Che Winning Job 


Printed on a No. 00 Four-Roller «Century’’ Press; 
Bed, 45 x 62 inches. 


Label Form. 

Size of Sheet, 23 x 54. 

Pounds to ream of above size, 101. 

Electroplates used. 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 3 hours. 

Feeder put up all lifts. 

Actual running speed of press throughout, 1,740 
per hour. 

Total number of impressions printed, 87,700. 

Number of hours and minutes run from the time 
press started until form was off the press, 
including all stops, such as washing up, putting 
up paper, etc., incidental to regular work, 58 
hours. 

Average number of impressions per hour, 1,512, or 
a total of 15,120 impressions per day. 


This record was sworn to before a Notary 
Public and countersigned by C. J. Krehbiel & Co. 


E. G. KREHBIEL 

Was born March 13, 1861, at Newport (now 
Marine City), Mich., and entered the printing 
office of Krehbiel & Moss as an apprentice in 
1878. After his term of apprenticeship, during 
which time he had familiarized himself with 
the construction and details of nearly every 
make and style of press, from the small jobber 
to the finest of cylinder presses, and conse- 
quently gained a broad knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of presswork, he was made foreman of 
the press department of the firm of C. J. Kreh- 
biel & Co., and has held that position ever since. 
He is now generally recognized as one of the 
most expert pressmen in the country. 


WILLIAM KRUSEMEIER 
Was born July 23, 1874, at Fort Omaha, 
Neb. He first went to work in the office of the 
Enquirer Job Printing Co., Cincinnati, as utility 
boy and feeder. Early in 1893 he left Cincin- 
nati to accept a position in the pressroom of the 
Winterburn Show Printing Co. at Chicago, and 
the year following entered the employ of J. C. 
Winship & Co. Later he decided to adopt 
journalism as a profession, and became asso- 
ciate editor of the Chicago Amusement News. It 
was not long, however, before he returned to 
Cincinnati, finding employment in the press- 
room of C. J. Krehbiel & Co., where he has 
shown himself to be a conscientious workman 
and succeeded in demonstrating the wondrous 
possibilities of the Campbell ‘‘ Century’’ press. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING Press & Mrc. Co., New York. October 12, 1897. 
Gentlemen,—In Contest No. 2 of the Tournament of the ‘‘Century,’’ the work submitted by E. G. Krehbiel, pressman, 


and William Krusemeier, feeder, is in my judgment the most deserving of the award. 
Yours very truly, LOUIS H. ORR. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & Mrc. Co., New York. October 12, 1897. 
Gentlemen,—I am in receipt of work which has been submitted in Contest No. 2 of the Tournament of the ‘‘ Century.”’ 

After careful examination of the returns I am of the opinion that the prize should be awarded to E. os Krehbiel, pressman, and 

William Krusemeier, feeder. Very truly yours, . B. WOODWARD. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING Press & Mrc. Co., New York. October 21, 1897. 
Gentlemen,— After a careful examination of the specimens submitted, I find that the one submitted by E. G. Krehbiel, 
pressman, and William Krusemeier, feeder, of C. J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, is most worthy of the prizes thane in Contest 


No. 2 of the ‘‘ Century”? T ournament. This is an excellent specimen of every day presswork. 
Yours very truly, J. F. EARHART. 
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In conformity with the report of the judges, it gives us great pleasure to present 
the awards of $60 and $40 to Messrs. Krehbiel and Krusemeier, and also the Certificate of 
Award duly signed by the judges and sealed by us. 





Contest No. 3, now under way, promises to be a Rouser. It closes November 30. Don’t 
fail to be in tt. Awards, $60 and $40. 


Contest No. 4 begins December 1, ends January 31, 1898. Awards, $60 and $40. 
Contest No. 5 begins February 1, ends March 31. Awards, $60 and $40. 
FINAL CONTEST begins April 1, ends May 31. Awards, $600 Pressman, $400 Feeder. 
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THE WAYSIDE PRESS: A PRINT SHOP for the 
Careful Printng of FINE BOOKS and the Aiigher Classes 
of COMMERCIAL WORK. Spring field, Mass. U.S_A. 


GAll Commercial 
Designs bearing 
this Device are 


made at the GAanside Studio, by draughtsmen 
working under the personal superbision of 


WILL BRADLEY 


October 2, 1897. 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


My Dear Mr. Wood:— 
Before purchasing a "Century" press I looked the 


field over very carefully. Your advertisements claiming high speed 
did not interest me, and I am afraid prejudiced me against the press. 
I felt that we were doing a class of work that would command a 
certain price upon the market; the price I knew would admit of its 
being done upon a stop-cylinder, which was the only press I thought 
capable of doing the class of work which we were attempting. 

After my talk with you about a year ago, I came to the con- 


clusion that if your press would do my work, at any speed I saw fit 





to run at, and do the work in a perfectly satisfactory manner, then it 





must be an economical press to own, and upon your positive guarantee 





that it would do this I put one in. 


It has done everything you have claimed for it, is very 


handy to get at, and the forms that are put upon it are made ready 
very quickly. We have run it at various speeds, the product seemingly 
being only limited by the ability of the feeder. 

We recently ran a large form of close register color work 
at a speed of 2,200 per hour, with the greatest satisfaction. 


I am glad to say we are perfectly satisfied. 


Cordially, 
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The Multipress vs. the “Duplex.” 


The Multipress is the only 
press of the kind 

which can be purchased 
with absolute surety 

of title and with bonded 
indemnity against legal 
process. 









Prints on a Web from Flat Forms of Type. 





& & As interesting a row as I have seen in some time is now going on 

between the Campbell Printing Press Company, of New York, and the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. It is, as usual, 
over a question of patents, and both companies claim to have the best of 
it. Asa matter of fact, the case is still undecided before Judge Swan, 
of Detroit, with the odds largely in favor of the Campbells. There have 
been four cases on the subject already decided in their favor. Now the 
Duplex people publish a ‘Warning’ in the Hourth Estate, and the Camp- 
bells add a little ‘Beware’ tag to their advertisement in Mewspaperdom. 
I understand that the Duplex people have mortgaged all its assets to 
Charles Austin, so if users of their presses are prosecuted by the Camp- 
bells, they (the Duplex Company) cannot be held financially responsible. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom for any intending purchaser of 
either press to demand an approved bond to protect themselves against 
infringement suits, whichever way Judge Swan’s decision may go. I 
am having the matter looked into and shall have more to say on the 
subject in future issues.—Zdztor of Journalist, July, 1897. 


















We approve 
the Journalist’s suggestion 
and will be pleased to 
furnish bonds 

of unquestioned security 
whenever desired. 

Let others do the same. 









4, 6 or 8 paged papers at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
5 Bridewell Place, London, E. C. 
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THE BIGGEST LITTLE 
THING ON EARTH 


























qHEN we tell printers the out- 

y} put of this press—50,000 to 

SAN} 100,000 cards, tags, blotters, 

box blanks or envelopes per day (5,000 

er hour guaranteed)—they sometimes say, 

“That’s all right, but one can’t find the 
work for it.” 

Printers big and printers little—north, 
south, east and west—are finding work 
for it. They write us that they use it 
on small runs of one, two and, three 
thousand, as well as on big runs. They 
keep it humming, and every one of them 
says it is a money-maker. The truth is, 
it is the most profitable machine for the 
money that can be placed in a printing 


office. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NILES, OHIO, U.S. A. 





THE THORNE 


HELEELEES 


is the only Mechanical Type Setter producing Composition 
and Distribution at one and the same time 


. - On One Machine 


by the use of individual types 


Results cqual if not superior to hand work, 


CHEAP AND RAPID CORRECTIONS. 


A machine for the Newspaper or Book 
Office at a moderate price and on Peasonable 


terms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thorne Type Setting Machine Co. 


34 Park Row 
New York 


139 Monroe St. : | , 
‘nage = The Thorne. 
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GOLDING — OUR PRODUCTS SAVE LABOR AND RAISE THE 
JOBBER a, STANDARD OF QUALITY. 


a ‘THE GoLvING JOBBER. 


A press for speed, strength and profit that will introduce the highest attainments 
of the nineteenth century in platen printing machinery to the approaching twentieth 
century. Built for producing the highest grades of work well and economically, and 
not too expensive in initial cost for print- 
ing of a cheaper nature where a large oe e 
product is the chief desideratum. 4 : Speed: 

4 : 2,500 





yn yy P per 
A FEW Wg boar. 


POINTS 
OF 


EXGELLENGE. 


Ink Fountain giving forty inches surface supply to every 
impression. 

Automatic Brayer having a full movement on the disk after 
each impression. 

Steel Shafts, Studs and Drawbars taking the strain of 
impression. 


Impression Throw-off that can be operated Sf a \ € 


easily and quickly in any position. - 
° ‘ i ~ 
Impression Regulators which can be set in- . f ett aN 


stantly to any form. 


Duplex Distributer under the bed, equal to 
double rolling on other presses. 


Positive Movement in all main 
parts, without cams or slides. 


Quick-return Platen Movement, 
unequaled for rapid feeding and delivery. 


Solid Platen Bearings which can never wear 

out. 
Counting Attachment in plain sight of the RS 

feeder, registering only when the impres- : ai SS 

sion is on. : bh GOLDING 
Solid Frame in one casting, insuring perfect \ = ART 

and permanent alignment of bearings. \ Wii, f | : 


SIZES AND SPEEDS. )) at y i] JOBBER. 
These presses are built in the following sizes, and are /} 
guaranteed to run by power at the maximum speeds. 


No. 6— 8 x12 inches—3,000 per hour. /| / a \“ . ‘ SIZE: 


“ 


No.7—10x15 ‘ 2,500 
No. 8—12x18 ‘ a,ee6 
No.g—15x21 ‘‘ 1,800 ‘ 


GOLDING ART JOBBER. 


Examination of the accompa- 
nying illustration will show the 
solidity of construction, sym- 
metry of proportion and adapt- 
ability to the finest grades of cut 
and color work of this press. It 
has a full-length fountain, four form 
rollers, platen and rocker merged in 
one, and an adjustable bed resting on self- 
adjusting ball bearings. It is a triumph of 
practical American ingenuity. 


12x18 


inches. 


ga@* The manufacturers solicit correspondence regarding these and many other labor-saving ymachines for printers. Presses 
will be sent to any responsible printer subject to trial. Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue and terms to 


“ew vor, GOLDING & COQ aicsco.” 
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GOLDING & CO°S HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


USED AND PRAISED BY GOOD PRINTERS THE WORLD OVER. 


WE MANUFACTURE, UNDER ONE ROOF, 
NEARLY EVERY ARTICLE THAT GOES 
INTO THE MAKE-UP OF A COMPLETE 
PRINTING PLANT. 


BOSTON CARD CUTTER. 


Three sizes — 8-inch, 12-inch and 24-inch. 


GOLDING TABLET PRESS. 
Two sizes— No. 1, holding 2,000 sheets; No. 2, 
holding 5,000 sheets. i GOLDING 
SAFETY-VALVE 
BENZINE CAN. 
Two sizes— pint and 
Z quart. Made of steel. 
_ The only safe can. 
LITTLE GIANT RULE SHAPER. 
Absolutely necessary to complete rule- 
working equipment. 


— Ph 
Se es a2 7 \ 


ALL-BRASS RIVETED GALLEY. 
Cut shows corner construction 
and bottom fastening. 


\\ WA \\ 


: & 
THE PEARL COUNTER 
GOLDING & CoO, 


Available wherever accurate count is desirable. Can be 
attached to any machine or movable body. No delicate parts 
to wear or get out of order easily. 


GOLDING 

PRESS PUNCH. 
Can be locked in form 
and work 
printed and punched 
simultaneously. 


NONPAREIL LEAD CUTTER. 


A powerful tool. Cuts three-point rule. 


PEARL LEAD CUTTER. 


Low-priced and useful. 


IMPROVED LITTLE GIANT LEAD AND RULE CUTTER. 


The only perfect lead and rule cutter. 


OTHER UP-TO-DATE PRODUCTS: 


STEEL ROLLER BEARERS. BODKINS. 

STEEL SCORING RULE. TWEEZERS. 

STEEL PERFORATING RULE. INK SLICES. 

STEEL CUTTING RULE. INK MULLERS. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK MAILER. HAND ROLLERS. 

COMPOSITION KETTLES. SCREW QUOINS. mune 

YANKEE JOB STICK. POCKET RULE CASE. == = 
GOLDING RULE CURVER. \ e 

STANDARD NEWS STICK. TYPE-HIGH GAUGE. GOLDING UPRIGHT MITERER. 


Two sizes— No. 1, curves ¥% to 4 inches; 
No. 2, curves ¥% to 8 inches. ANNEX TYPE BOX. LABEL HOLDERS. Combines many points of superiority. 


eto: [eetaetasa ememeess, | GOLDING & CO, rocttiti square, Boston, Mass, 
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THE SIMPLEST, SAFEST P C tt oye oud mo aie cet 29 Heed way 
STRONGEST AND BEST ower u er «peu 1249 wopios, wea 2 Sones laces 
, Uopi0s 4Saq st a8uayjey> 
AT A MINIMUM COST. PPadead Asana uy Loca ores — 


«Paes pue Ayyend uz simio, ireysaeyy “3 0ap 


S fitted for hand or steam, is solidly built, mye sj2oxq,, 


the frame is firmly stayed by two sub- «340M B1OW UID xR Day brotei Agoy 
stantial cross-braces, upon which is bolted “§ Sey Ssoug saisd,4 ay 
the arch that supports the center of bed, SJ2}ULI J o8v>1 8u L 
making it perfectly rigid and firm under ae 4 1) Ipea’T 
pressure of clamp or knife. It is fitted with sean F & Wor joord sy aJapy 
interlocking back gauge and clamp, by 42 MOA ssaid gol Aue 
which paper may be cut to within half an OP pur y30m az0w ae uiny as pier Bs 
inch of the knife. Ithas brass figuredrules | j q 
in bed, back and front. The throw-off is 
automatic, and stops the knife instantly ; 
it may be thrown off at any point, thus 
obviating possible waste of paper through | 
error. The knife has a dip-cut, which will 
be duly appreciated by all requiring a 
power paper cutter. 
Prices on skids f.0.b. cars: 

Size SQUARES ON SKIDS PRICE 
30-inch... .30 inches ....1450 Ibs. .. .$300.00 
38-inch... .33 inches... .1700 Ibs.... 350,00 


We make no extra charge for packing 
when shipped on skids. Boxing, $5.50. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. — es eres 
. ee CHICAGO. FOpIf)-a8uayeyy 


2 
WRITE FOR TERMS OR NET CASH PRICES. : tag "Aon — 
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For Sale by T ypefounders ana Dealers Only. = 
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SECONDHAND MACHINERY -occriorver. 


Guaranteed to be first-class in every respect. Write for full description. 


oo ge 





One Molding Press,. . . - « 24x3t || One Daniels Planer, . 
Two Molding Presses, . . «0 ae Brush Dynamo, ... .~ 
Roughing Machine,. . . . . . 57x28 | Shoot Board, .... . 
Two Lloyd Blackleaders, . . - 17x | 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


One Campbell Oscillator, 4Roller, 42 x 56, Table Distribution. 
One Cottrell, 3x5, * ™ 

One Universal, 13 x 19, 

One Hoe Drum Cylinder, 26 x 34, Table Distribution. 
One Huber Perfecting, 37 x 52, 

Two Roller Racks and Cam. 





GBO. Bb. LLOYD « GO. 


Write us for Catalogue of New Machinery. 202-204 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NESS TO THE FACT THAT, 
STANDS AT THE HEAD 


THEY DO IT 
WHEN 
THEY SAY 
THEY 


nn CAN, 160 ADAMS ST 
: i ta Slces ot CACO? 


HREE Long Distance Trunk Telephone Lines and 
nine subordinate lines connect every department 
of this immense establishment with the business 
world. Eighteen house-telephones render inter- 
department communication rapid and easy. 


(Extract from Chicago Telephone Directory.) 


*Main 217 — J. & CO. South Side Office .... 407, 160 Adams. 
*Main 217 Main Office 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 ‘ iy Order Dept. 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 ; ' Superintendent's Office . 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 i . Secretary and Treasurer 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 ’ " Wood Engraving Dept. . 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 ss : Electrotype Foundry .. 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 : ‘s Map Engraving Dept. . 195 S. Canal. 
*Main 217 ” ss Com. Photo-Eng. Dept. . 195 S. Canal. 
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THE MONONA. 





HIS Press is a gem. It is made in 
two styles—one for Newspaper 


and Poster Work, the other for 
Book, News and Job Work. 
Light, Compact, Simple and 
and remarkably low in price. 
are delighted with them. 


They are 
Durable, 


Printers 





fe 
( 

: 

( 

¢ 

8 office with new type and then have enough left to buy as good a hat and cloak as 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


(Mention INLAND PRINTER. ) 
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‘*No use talking, boss—you can’t shove any $1,000 press onto 
me. No wonder you wear a silk hat and swell overcoat. Yes, 
sir, I’ve seen the Prouty and the Monona, and they’re boss, 
and no mistake. They are light—set’em wpstairs or down- 
stairs— makes no difference. They are solid and rigid — run 
like a top—run easy, do beautiful work, and don’t bust a 
man to buy one. No use talking, boss, I’m going to buy either 
a Prouty or a Monona, and Ill save enough to stock up my 


you ve got—and don’t you forget it.”’ 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD on the MONONA. 


Some BIG BARGAINS in new and secondhand Drum Cylinders, Hand Presses and Jobbers. 


Type and Printers’ Material. Ink for Prouty Presses. 


W. G. WALKER & CO., Proprietors, 


MADISON, WISGONSIN. 
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Che 
Kennett Electro 


Cabinet 


WITH INDEX —a Necessity. 
awe 


Have you any system for keeping your Electros? 

Do you know how many or what you have ? 

Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 
at once ? 

Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 

What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? 


eles (elstelspelsqelselqelselsqels esses eee selse sels ssp spel src 











50 Drawers, 


14x 18x1 
inches. 


Floor Space, 


42 x 20 
inches. 


Pelsplstelspalstelsplsfelsqolspolsrelspolsrelsfels pe syels pe spels pos] 


Shipping 
Weight, 





Che Rockford Folder Zo. 










MAKERS, 
Rockford, Tlinois. 
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HIS Cabinet is well and neatly made 
of oak. Will store 800 average sized 
electros or cuts. 0©00000000000000 


The Price is $3 L2OLL 


270 Ibs. 


aie aie 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, 
Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. 


ce 
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Paper Cutter Knives.... 








Loring Coes & Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Our Oak, Steel-Run : 
Cabinets 


Are away ahead of everything else 
in the market in style, strength 
and compactness. 
TRY OUR PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 
‘¢ It’s a Daisy.’’ 


Morgans =Wilcox Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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More type is ruined by 
reckless cleaning 
than by actual serv- 
\ ice on the press. 
Economizer of Labor. Time & Nioney 


yet invented for Removing Ink from 


It is cheaper to buy 
Vyre Forms and Rollers. 


aj decent brushes 
adapted to your 
purpose than it is 
bil to buy type. 
No. 1— 23 x 4 inches —for galley, stone and platen press work, 
75 cents each. 
No. 2— 234 x 8 inches—for cylinder press rollers and large forms. 
Delivered prepaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
FRANK BARHYDT, 1014 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


New and Secondhand Job Presses and Paper Cutters. Correspondence solicited. 





FINE 


Crown 
Linotype Metal \orx. 


4 pechitieirde nothing but new metal used 
in its manufacture. Unrivaled for dura- 
bility and sharpness of face. Send for booklet. 


PATTERSON & WHITE, 
Sole Agents, 


518-20 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Every ingot stamped with 
the word ‘‘Crown.”’ 


shows the PINPFOUCA FINSCIS Pater arippers 





May be applied to any 
gripper in an instant, and 
reliably fastened in any po- | 
sition for all kinds of work ¢ 
difficult to get off the form. 
Bear off the grippers least 
of anything. See both grip- 
pers and side gauge in use 


at one time. 5 


— = 




















( ¥% inch between line 
¥4 inch between line >50c. each. 
Marginal - - - ay 


EDW. L. MEGILL, Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


Sent on receipt of price— delivery guaranteed. 


The shapes 





Deerlake Mitts... 


Made of linen rags, will never turn yellow with age. 
Pure white wove, strong, with a medium finish, it 
has the appearance of the highest grade papers at two- 


thirds their price. Used for commercial stationery, 
blank books, etc., it will satisfy the most exacting. 
Price 12 cents per pound, with reduction in quantities. 
Carried in all sizes and weights, also in half-sheet 
raled headings. 


Union Card 63 Paper Co. 
198 William St., New York. 


Fall Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, etc., engraved in the latest style. 


% 


LEADING SPECIALS: 
2-Quire Box of Embossed Paper and 
Envelopes at 65c. prepaid. 
5-Quire Box of Embossed Paper with 
any two-letter Monogram and Envelopes 
at $1.50 prepaid, 
Send for Circulars. 
Steel Die Embossed Letter-Heads, Envelopes, Catalogue Covers, etc. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 
155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 


Samples and Prices upon 
application. 








uf 


ORTH more to the printer than Klondike gold, is R. Dick's Seventh 
Mailer. A great time-saver—and time is money. With it experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 8,586 papers in less than an hour. For information 


concerning Mailer, address 
R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 


Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. BUFFALO, N. Y, 





VERY 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


Che Horton Mailer. 


More effective and durable than 
higher-priced machines. - 


For sale at all branches of the 


FOUNDERS’ CO. 


i Ti 


AMERICAN TYPE 
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We think. We originate. We 
invent. We develop. We pro- 
duce. We excel. We cease not. 
We sow. We reap. We harvest. Are you on 
the “short” side? If so, write us. 





Respectfully, 
Brown FoLtpDING MACHINE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





The Royle 
* Planer... 


A MACHINE FOR 
ADVANCED AND PROGRESSIVE 
ENGRAVERS. 





It will do unusually accurate work 
because all parts are made and fitted 
with the greatest exactness, and owing 
to its massiveness it is always rigid 
and steady. Boards double the width 
of the table can be planed, the cutter-disc being carried by an overhanging 
arm, leaving one side of the table free and clear. Very fine adjustments 
can be made, the vertical movements of the cutter-disc being indicated, in 
thousandths of an inch, on a suitable scale. 





vn Pea, 63 Farringdon Road, E.C. Jobn Royle & Sons, 


MONTREAL AGENT: 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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C. MUGLER. 
Cc. E BONNER 
Props. 


TELEPHONE 
2792. 


a 


(GENERAL 3 
> ENGRAVING ©.; 
NEPAL [ENGRAVERS 



































Electrotypes for sale of this Calendar Plate in three colors (three-color process) with space for advertising 
card and tabs. Above is a half-tone reproduction of same. 
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“Doet and Printer.” 


The fame of the late Mr. Longfellow rests principally on his poetry, but every progressive printer 
will be quick to appreciate the sound business sense embodied in 
these three maxims from ‘‘Hyperion’’: 










Gaze not mournfully upon the Past; it comes not back again. 


The business man can’t be too careful not to be born after his time. Carrying on business in the year 
1847 A.D. was no doubt truly delightful, but this course is not open to the printer of today. 


Hand composition of plain matter in quantity is a relic of the past. The printer who depends upon this method of handling 
large contracts will find the large contracts rapidly growing scarcer. The machines setting specially nicked type (with the help of an 
operator, a spacer and two boys) have certain advantages over hand composition, and they make business good for the type founders, but 
the procession is now far beyond them. ‘The low price at which slightly used secondhand machines of this class can now be purchased 
is a point in their favor, but the progressive printer has little use for museum specimens. 











Wisely improve the Present; it is thine. 


The peculiar value of the present to the alert printer lies in the unique opportunity it offers to the 
early users of improved machinery. While conservatism is grudgingly making way for the 
universal adoption of the Linotype, the machines first installed will be earning double returns 
for their possessors. 

When all printers are supplied with the Linotype, the prevailing prices of composition will naturally be reduced by nearly or 
~ quite the full extent of its saving over hand composition. At present much work is still done by hand, and this fact has a strong 
tendency to hold prices up to a point that just barely pays the hand operator. But rates that are starvation for hand composition are 
a Klondike claim for the Linotype. Now is the time to work this claim. Now you can buy Linotypes and make money; in five 
years you will be forced to buy them or go out of business. 












Go forth to meet the Future without fear. 


The best preparation for the future is the active use of the resources of the present. The next 
steps in the march of improvement will be most easily taken by the man who has taken 
the previous steps. Some men are afraid to take a forward step for fear they may then have to 
take another. They should rather fear to miss a forward step, lest they lose the ability to 
make the next advance. 

Some printers fear that if they install Linotypes some wonderful new invention will straightway make them worthless, But such 
leviathans of inventive genius do not leap full-grown from the brain. They have to pass through a long and trying period of gestation, 
and a longer and still more trying period of adolescence, of growth and development. The cost of rearing them is great, and despite 
the most lavish expenditures very few survive infancy. No wide-awake business man need fear that such an invention will steal upon 
him as a thief in the night. If it come it will be amply heralded, and he will have time to watch its progress and prepare for its 
maturity, and to accumulate money to purchase it from the earnings of his Linotypes. 

























THE LINOTYPE is the Machine of the Present Tense. 


It is a matured invention —tried, amended, developed and fully proved. 

It has the outfit—a full specimen book of faces adapted to every use, and all 
needful appliances for special work. 

It does the work. At present about one hundred and sixty million ems per 
day are being set on Linotypes, with an economy no other method of com- 
position can approach, and a quality of printing surface no other method 

can afford. 


ARE YOU LIVING IN THE PRESENT ? 












If so, the Linotype is a necessity for you. 










MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





(Copyright, 1897, by Alfred J. Ferris, Philadelphia.) 
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JOS. DEUTSCH, Pres’t 


Edwards, Bon & Heitmann ===""- 











194-198 South Clinton Street 














ORIGINATORS OF CHICAGO 

NEW DESIGNS IN 

FINE COLOR AND | — SPEGIALTIES: 

COMMERCIAL WORK | Artistic Show Cards, Labels and Posters 
@ | wa? Te OF rake aetna: 

[ite toe sine 3 up-to.owTe uP-TO.DATE UP-T0-DATE 





B. R. HOYT, Viee-Pres St. Louis 
N.S. § - 5-5 a ° = 9 - 
paere Hoyt Metal Company “ie. 


MAKERS OF 


Standard Stereotpye 
and Electrotype Metals, 


Linotypc Monotype Metals 


ST. LOUIS WORKS, _ AND OTHER ALLOYS. 


WABASH R. R., BOYLE AVE. STATION. 





Our Stereotype and Electrotype Metals are used and recommended as 
the BEST by foundries in all parts of the country. 

Our Linotype Metals are unequaled in quality and low in price. 

Our Monotype Metal is made after a formula 
approved by the Lanston Monotype Co. after many 
tests at their works, and is guaranteed satisfactory. 








QUICK DELIVERY MADE IN THE EAST “in. 
BRANCH OFFICE AND WORKS, 


from our Branch at Arlington, N. J. ARLINGTON, N. J. 
2-2 
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tiene E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


ana MACHINELY tor 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent or F. LL MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 





LONG DISTANGE TELEPHONE, “HARRISON 541.” 











SE MO 








~~ 


MERELY AN EYE-CATCHER 


ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 


TO CALL YOUR 


BINNGBR PLATES sexx PERFEGT PLATES 


BINNER ‘#+he FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Sc ame 


aa 


BINNER'S EIGHTEEN-STORY CREATIONS 
sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


Se oe a ce 
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Befeoheste 


CUT 


Te Arown ¥ Carver Cutting Machines 


SQUARE, CLEAN AND FAST. 

















TWO-SPEED HAND OR POWER CUTTER. 


eee rtertestereestee aoe feces 


SHOWING COMPACT ARRANGEMENT FOR DRIVING WITH 


z | ‘Oswego Machine Works, ‘Oswego, X. Y. 


veees ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR, NO EXTRA FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes 
and finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 











15 Gold Street, New York. | 


SPHINX P AD CEMENT Does not get sticky on the pad in 

damp weather, nor adhere to the 
tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors 
are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Rergitsinting, San 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
MACHINE GUM fcr tee. "Guarantsed to keep) for three months. 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 

ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION wrriitt‘ca the market, 
Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. 
P RESSMAN S FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX The deans, mange, eae 
ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLU 
MATRIX PASTE Needs roatestnes by cold water. 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 


> THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « GHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 
es 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
a> 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Keith Paper Company 


et 














SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OP 
WATERMARKS. 








KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Fiats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. ‘These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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- L 
Reliance Cutt 
Clearly outranks all Cutters of its class, no matter 
what other manufacturers claim. 


NO “IMPROVEMENTS ” 


or changes have been nec- 
essary in the Reliance since 
the first cutter was built — 
the first and last are ex- 
actly alike. 


BECAUSE our long previous 


experience in making cut- 
ters had taught us the 
requisites of a first-class 
machine. The results prove ° 
that improvements are 





NOT NEEDED —as is shown ae mous MaDe: 
by the fact that, since their 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 


introduction three years ago, there have been no com- 
plaints nor calls for repairs, either on account of weak - 
ness, or defective material or workmanship, on any one 
of the 650 IN USE. All parts strictly interchangeable. 


FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for detailed Circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


S. COOKE & CO., MELBouRNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Sole Agents for Dominion of Canada. 





Fundell Motors 





Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 
Institute Fair, New York, 
over every other motor 
in competition. .*. .*. .*. .*. 


For Direct Connection to any Type of 
Printing Press or Machine ws ve ve ve 








Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 


Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


Interior Conduit andiInsulation 


General Offices and Works: 


CO., 527 west 34th Street, Rew York City. 
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Che Smyth Book-Case Dachine 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS ee 
Suyth Book Sewing Wachines Neste Simple and Easily Adjusted to different sizes. ig 
Smyth Zase Making Machines utomatic in its action. 
Economic Paper Feeding Machines Finished Cases : 
enanus Samal SS Capacity, 5,000 to 6,000 ety . 
Christie Beveling Machines F 
Acme and other Cutting Machines Product uniform and superior to hand work. 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines Cloth cut to size and end folds mide last, same as by hand. 
Ellis Roller Backer . For further particulars, address 
Peerless Rotary Perforators 
== AND DEALERS IN €, g. Fuller $ C0., Sole Agents, 
- Bookbinders’ and 279-285 Dearborn Street, 28 Reade Street, 


Printers’ Machinery | CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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NONE TO ME! 








According to Dun’s Review, there were seventeen (17) failures 


in the printing and engraving trade during the month of September, 
with liabilities aggregating $207,836. Of course the most of this is 
on machinery, etc., but I can safely say that from three to five per 





cent of this amount is owing to my competitors who sell on credit. 





(“None to me!”) How can they stand such tremendous losses ? 





Simply because the short-sighted printers of the country are willing 
to be charged double my prices to secure thirty or sixty days’ time 
on a bill of goods. Those who pay their bills help to pay for those 
who don’t. This is not so in my case. The small printer is charged 
the same price as the large one, and both are on an equal footing, as | 
make no exceptions to my golden rule of asking the cash in advance. 
I have been in the ink business nearly four years and my bad debts 
have not amounted to $50. The bad ones were from dead beats 
who sent the check with the order, and when presented for payment 
there was no money in the bank to meet them. I employ no expensive 
traveling men. I need no bookkeeper. I have no pretentious office. 
When the cash don’t come with the order I don’t ship the ink. These 
are some of the reasons why my prices are from fifty to eighty per 
cent lower than my competitors’ and my inks the best in the world. 
If you are dissatisfied with the goods, I buy them back and pay all 


freight or express charges. 


Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


8 Spruce St. NEW YORK. 
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leas you purchase Inks for fine half- 


tones and illustrated work, buy those 











you can take on trust unseen until in use. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO’S INKS 


are “right in it” as to working qualities, fineness, and 
all things that go to make a superior grade of goods. 


HOME OFFICE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch— 345 DEARBORN STREET, 
We respectfully solicit your orders. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Yaper 
Well 
Glamped is 


Half Cut. 





of the saving! 


more output. 














THE MONARCH —COMBINED SELF AND HAND CLAMP. 


If automatically clamped by the machine, think 


Seybold Cutters have set a new pace in cutting 
records, and stand for less machinery and 


They are a new point in machinery equipment 
\ to look to for returns. 


Everyone likes them except the repairman. He 
has no use for them, nor they for him. 


Details will interest you. May we send them? 


She Seybold Machine Co. 


Dayton, ‘Ohio, 
53-55 Louie Street. 


a 


New York. Chicago. St. fouis. London. » 
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Don’t 
have 
to 
Check 
it... 


because it checks itself, and it takes up so little room 
that no good printer wants to part with it. That’s 
the beauty about the 


Wetter Numbering Machine. 


Locks right into the form—lengthwise, crosswise, 
anywise—and prints your digits consecutively up 
to 1,000,000. Your entire job is done when it 
comes off the press. Saves time and money, don’t 
it? Ask us about it. 





JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
22-24 Morton Street, - = + BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ON 





Wee SEE 


PAGE 156, THIS NUMBER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Be up to Date 


AND USE OUR... 


ETCHING INK 
FoR ENGRAVERS 





E beg to call the attention of photo- 

engravers and others interested to our 
high-grade quality of etching ink. We make 
three grades, No. J, No. 2 and No. 3. This 
ink is used by the leading engravers in the 
country, and in every case gives the best of 
satisfaction. Although the fact has not been 
very widely advertised, engravers are rapidly 
coming to realize that our ink is one that 
meets the most exacting requirements of their 
work. Write to us concerning it. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING INKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 











ARSONS 
PAPER CO’S 
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Standard. 
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THESE PAPERS ARE ALL ANIMAL 
SIZED, POLE DRIED. USE THEM 
AND THEY WILL PLEASE YOU 
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= SPECIAL«PRINTING« MACHINERY. 











Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 








ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


= 





BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. } 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widtheup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 

of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 

to order to print two colors any size of . 
Dub form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. 


Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 a 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 = - 


By dividing fountain several colors can ~ 





be printed at a time. 
Doueas CURTO SELF PRINTING, CUTTING 
FEEDING PRESS AND SCORING 
The Double Quarto and Quarto are built Designed especially for Folding 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto Paper Box Makers; will do the e 
Quarto printing on both sides. At- Wort automatically of four ordi- 





and 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- ‘ 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc... nary presses now in general use; 


built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 





PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 








SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


Prints both sides of web and 

rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 

size built to order. Attachment 

, to cut printed web into sheets 
L of fixed sizes may be added. 


REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 








If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr, C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Philips Square, Montreal, has the sole right to solicit orders for us in Canada, 
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eaee Sauders’ Art Catalogue seve 


A 24-page book of the fimest art subjects, sent upon receipt of 
O cenis in stamps. 
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POINT SYSTEM 


in the territory where it originated. 
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OUR CALLING CARD. 


EGE WANT to call on every printer in the United States and Canada, and 
we want to leave our card. It is shown on the left-hand side of this 
page. It is a printers’ line gauge, graduated by picas up to 72-line. It 
is a very useful article to have about the printing office and comes in 

“ handy in determining the length of leads, slugs, pieces of furniture and 
jeglik: and a thousand and one articles that are continually being used. We offered 
this rule to the readers of The Inland Printer last year and we had thousands of calls for 
it. Now we want every reader of The Inland Printer to drop us a postal card and we 
will send to each applicant one of these line gauges free of charge. Please state on the 
card that you saw this advertisement in The Inland Printer. 





California Job Case vs. The Regular Job Case. 


Printers are proverbially slow to change their methods, and a new article must have 
great merit to meet with much approval. It has been the rule, as far back as we can 
remember, to fill all type cabinets with the regular job or italic cases, and they have 
been used almost exclusively in stands and case racks, for the laying of roman jobbing 
fonts. Some years ago there appeared 
on the Pacific Coast a modified form of 
the job case, known as the California 
Job Case. Observing printers instantly 
recognized its merits, and it has been 
growing steadily in favor until it is 
now as well known and used as ex- (Pet Pe aaa ofafa)s| s|1 
tensively in the New England States as es a ee a Is lu he 


The reason why California Job Cases 
are now generally preferred to the italic 
job case is because they afford one-third 
more room for caps, while giving the 
same space for lower case. In the italic 
case there are two rows (34 boxes) 
which are useless so far as an ordinary 
jobbing font is concerned. (See cut.) 
By omitting these boxes the cap boxes 
are enlarged, and 9 boxes are left for 

extra characters. This gain is specially Petal et 

valuable in the three-quarter size cases. en eee ee 

In this size it has been the practice to put the caps at the back of the lower case (a very 
unhandy arrangement) because in the three-quarter italic job cases the cap boxes were 
entirely too small for use. The 14 superfluous boxes in the italic job case were designed 
to hold accented letters, fractions and other extra characters which are not included in 
job fonts. For German fonts and fonts with Spanish accents the regular italic case is 
undoubtedly the best, owing to the increased number of extra characters, 

Recognizing the merits of this case and its increasing popularity, we have decided 
to give our customers the option of having their cabinets filled with these California 
Job Cases or the regular job case, without change in price. This applies to all cabinets 
made by us, including the regular Wisconsin Cabinets, Polhemus Cabinets and Porter 
Patented Extension Front Cabinets. 

Our goods can be ordered of us direct or from your nearest supply house. Ask 
for Hamilton goods and see that you get them. There are others, but none cheaper. 
Every article we make bears our stamp. Look for it. Jt is a Guaranty of Excellence. 





THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., wisconsn®® 
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We beg to Warn 
the Trade 


against the imitations of our machines 
which have been placed upon the market 
in violation of our patent rights. 

Users of the infringing machines are 
liable to us, as well as the makers and 
dealers, and we shall bring suits for 
infringement wherever it is necessary 
in order to protect ourselves. 

No less than twenty U. S. patents 
on typographic Numbering Machines 
are now owned by us, and it is our pur- 
pose to stop every infringement of any 
of these. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 
20-22 Morton Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
October 5, 1897. 
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Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 





THE CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 


Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyacbine.... 





This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. It may 


has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


oe be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 


manatactoret by CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


EB. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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